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ABSIRACT 

This is the report ot a three- year demonstration 
program designed to explore the potentials and limitations in the use 
ot volunteers in inner-city education. Four centers in Chicago 
supplied sites for training and research. Program emphasis was on one 
to one tutoring at least once a week tor predominantly black and poor 
primary school children no more than one and one-halt years beiow 
grade level academically; academic groups were combined with leisure, 
some auxiliary services, and cultural activities. The research design 
compared academic achievement in reading before and attcr tutorino, 
as measured by the Gatos Reading Tests. Participants and control 
g coups were tested. Reactions of tutors and coordinators were 
gathered, as veil as a community study to gather tactors aftecving 
organizational stability ot centers. Among the findings, one ot the 
major handicaps in the development of volunteer work was the lack ot 
ability on the part ot professionals to relate effectively to 
u on- professionals and to help them develop effective skills. [This 
document is reproduced from the best available copy. Chapter X and 
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PREFACE 



Ideas about volunteer work in education are developing 

rapidly* What is written can at best be considered an interim ccntri- 

* 

bution to a very pressing need* In 19&3, ia & brief pamphlet entitled 

After School Study Center eg Volunteer Work in Reading* I wrote limited 

observations on the problems and potentialities for supplementary 

education* This document has supplied the basis of a variety of public 

« 

and private efforts and for this demonstration project) a copy is there- 
fore included in the appendix* 

Because of the rapid development of volunteer work a r& wUC cmng 
in education, in 1965 the University of Chicago published sgr Hcloir^ 
Hands; Volunteer Work in Education* in order to help neat the need for 
material in this field* Ihe year before under this grant from the U*S* 



Office of Education, I started an intensive study of a number of after 
school study centers in Chicago, which is described in tills report* 

Hundreds of volunteers and agency staff members rm.de valuable 
contributions to the research aspects of the duscoastraticn project* 



She volunteers, ranging from higl 



school students to retired 



cxi's* \.no 



gave educational help to children, and the olcmsntary school children 



who volunteered to accept help, made the strdy centers possible* 

I am most grateful to Miss Edith Daley, coordinator of Month 
Park Study Center* I wish also to acknowledge important contributions 
by Mr* Franab Chatter jee, Mrs* Robert Grossman, I&r* Timothy Leggett, 
Miss Delores Long, Mss Kathleen McCourt, Mrs* Ann Parelius, and Mr* 



David Street* None of these is to be held responsible fa? my pert of 
this report* Bather, they have played an important part in this effort 
to study the recruitment and training of volunteer workers with children* 
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SUMMARY 



"After-School Study Centers: Experimental Materials and Clinical 
Research" was a three’ year demonstration program designed to explore the 
potentials and limitations in the use of volunteers in Inner city education. 

Under the direction of the principal investigator/ four centers supplied 

ft 

sites for training and demonstration work, for research and for the prepara- 
tion of materials. The first center was located in a store fronton the Near 

♦ 

North side of Chicago and operated by an independent community group In 
a highly disorganized slum area; the second center was operated by the 
YMCA in a racially changing area, the third was a college student project 
in the Woodlawn community ahd the fourth was operated in the Welles- 
Darrow housing project in conjunction with the Chicago Housing Authority. 
Cooperative arrangements were worked out with other particular volunteer 
projects in Qiicago. During the period of the study, there were in Chicago 
over one hundred related projects operated outside of the public school system. 

In the four demonstration sites, the program emphasis was on one to one 
tutoring at least once a week for primary school youngsters who were academi- 
cally below grade level. In all of the centers/academic groups were combined 
with a variety or leisure-time activities, cultural enrichment programs including 
field trips, and in two of the centers, the youngsters were served snacks. 

It was assumed that rather than instructional techniques or curriculu m ma- 
terials, the essential element for effective tutorial assistance would be grounded 
in rewarding and stable personal relations between tutors and youngsters, as 
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well as the general climate of the after school study center. Students v/ere 

i 

selected on the basis of self referral as well as referrals from public and paro- 
chial schools. The study centers sought to assist youngsters in medicol prob- 
lems, especially with eye glasses, and to serve as an information center for 
available community services. 

* 

The research design called for a comparison of academic achievement In 
reading before and after tutojing as measured by performance on the Gates 
Reading Tests . Almost all of the youngsters served by the four centers were 
Negroes; the majority were from very economically deprived backgrounds. 

For a control group, a comparative sample of youngsters from a nearby city 
without a volunteer program was utilized. Extensive documentation was col- 
lected by means of participant observation, notes on individual youngsters pre- 
pared by tutors, study center supervisors, and the principal investigator. The 
tutors and the study center coordinators completed a questionnaire on their exper- 
iences and perspective and their evaluation of the performance of their students. 

In addition, a special field survey was completed which was designed to inves- 
tigate the organizational factors associated with the stability of after school study 
centers. 

* * 

The selection of youngsters for tutoring was not found to be a major problem. 

Self referrals and referrals from schools were adequate if testing was done so that 
the criteria of youngsters who are more than two years behind in reading perfor- 
mance were excluded. Emotionally disturbed youngsters tended not to use these 
study centers. Moreover, it was found that in the public schools without tutor- 
ial assistance, students fell further and further behind in reading year by year. 
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The quantitative test score data, supported by the control groups, and 
buttressed by the case study findings, showed that the academic programs o " 
the after schooT centers had a discernible impact. Reading progress of approx- 
imately one month in one month of tutoring once a week was the pattern in 
three different centers. As a result, it was possible to cut down the continu- 

4 

ous process of retardation that takes place in the normal course of events in 
the public school system. In addition, the case for the effectiveness of volun- 
teer work in after school study centers is strengthened on the basis of cost analy- 
sis, which shows the relatively low investments that are involved; from cpprox- 
mately $25.00 to $40.00 per pupil per year. The data collected show some 
differences in the relative effectiveness of the different study centers. More- 
over it was inferred that most of these youngsters, without prolonged and con- 
tinuous tutorial assistance, would display increased retardation. 

The special organizational survey, plus data based on direct observation, 
underline the obvious point that the commitment and skills of the coordinator of 
the individual after school study center is crucial in determining effectiveness. 

It was not so much specific training and experience in education that was essen- 
tia! for a study center coordinator, although such experience could be helpful. 

It was, in fact, an ability to perform limited administrative tasks, a strong 
commitment to the goals of the program and an ability to relate to volunteers and 
youngsters. Persons with experience in community organization were more effec- 
tive. Moreover, the success of study centers rested on the organizationa: climel-e 
that the coordinator could create. 
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The original assumption that the effectiveness of study centers end volun- 
teers did not depend on the question of specific educational materials was borne 
out. It was found that adequate materials exist and could be rapidly assembled. 
With some orientation and continuous supervision, it was possible to instruct 
volunteers in the essentials of tutoring. An overriding conclusion was that the 
effectiveness of the volunteer tutor rests in her belief in the potential of the youngs- 
ter to learn. Occasionally, tutors would have too high hopes, but in genercl, their 
strenght rested in the fresh and unstereotyped approach they had to their youngsters. 

It was found that selection of volunteers was not a problem. If recruitment 
was carefully managed through personal contacts and through voluntary associa- 
tions, appropriate persons became involved. Some volunteers failed, but they 
quickly dropped out or were assigned to other tasks in the study centers. 

The after school study centers of the demonstration project were voluntary 
associations organized outside of the public school system. Their independent 
organization permitted a high degree of flexibility and a basis for innovation. 

They served to mobilize both personnel and resources that would not have been 
produced if they were part of the public school system. Moreover, there is every 
reason to believe that their separate and decentralized organization made them 
attractive to youngsters and integrated them into the local community and neigh- 
borhood life. There is also every reason to believe that there is a permanent 
need for such independent and voluntarily organized programs. 

However, the volunteer movement in education must, as it has In a variety 
of cities, relate itself to the public school system to the point of direct access 
of volunteers to the classroom. It appears that such a development must be tied 
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to a system of decentralized administration where the Individual principal has 

* 

wide authority for the management of a volunteer program in his school . 

The demand for volunteer tutors greatly exceeds the supply as currently 
organized; moreover, the findings of this study indicate that available volun- 
teers are poorly distributed geographically. The communities that need them 
the most are the hardest pressed to obtain the necessary numbers. This project 
serves as a stimulus to help improve the organization of the supply of volunteers 
operating outside of the school system. 

It is also abundantly clear that adult volunteers alone will not meet the 
pressing needs for tutors both in the school system and in after school study centers. 

It will be necessary to employ high school students from the community to do such 
work, and although our experience is fragmentary, such an approach seems fecsible. 

Volunteer groups in after-school study centers serve the additional function 
of relating inner city parents and their youngsters both to the local public schools 
and to other community resources. The experience of the project emphasizes 
the social isolation between the school system and individual families. The volun- 

ft 

teers help to inform parents and children how to -relate to the public schoci system. 
They serve as an informa I channel of communication and a source of support for 
both the parents and their youngsters. 

The centers worked primarily with children in grades three through six, who 
were six months to two years retarded in reading. It was assumed on the basis of 
previous experience, that these children would be the best candidates for help. 
Older children, and children more retarded, had been found to be less success- 
ful candidates . The experiences in the centers verified these' criteria, although 



there were always a minority of children from the upper grades and from the 
group more than two years retarded who did we!! . In genera! , however, the 
centers gradually preferred to work with third arid fourth graders whenever 
possible, and agreed that even a two-year retardation was generally too 
severe for once a week tutoring. . They preferred to think of one and a half 
years retardation as the usual limit for their efforts. In genera!, the less re- 
tarded the child was to begin with, the more progress he made. A minority of 
children were less than six months retarded, or at grade level at two of the 
centers, and their progress 'jvas superior to the others . However, they were 
not included In the data presented on academic progress, because they were 
not in the category that the centers were concentrating on. 

One of the most important handicaps in the development of volunteer 
work, on the basis of the experience of the project staff. Is the lack of ability 
on the part of professionals to relate effectively to non -profess lor.o is end to 
help them develop effective skills. In the training of teachers and social 
workers, there has been and continues to be little emphasis on how to work 
with non-professionals. Some progress has been made but this has been mainly 
with middle class college-educated volunteers. They reported in conferring 
with ‘the project staff that they are treated with much more respect than was 
the case in the past. Both teachers end social workers have progressively red, 
their hostility toward non-professionals, especially if they are middle ciass 
and if the particular effort is dominated by a middle class staff. There is, 
of course, resistance from union organizations and in some areas, from clerical 
unions as well. 



The central problem is in the attitudes and skills of professionals — 
both middle and lower class— in dealing with volunteers and nor.professionc's 
who are recruited from low income areas and who have limited educational 
backgrounds. Strong elements of professional prejudice are still at work 
and there is a general tendency to downgrade these human resources . There 
is concern with immediate performance, rather than an emphasis on upgrading 
such persons and helping them to develop more skills on the basis of either 
Informal or formal training. Thus, greater concern with the training of both 
teachers ond social workers in lutilizlng Indigenous personnel is essential. 

In the final chapter of the report implications for teacher training are presented. 
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Eiis document is the final report of t ho Office of Education 
research project G-C27, entitled w After School Study Centers 2 
Experimental Materials and' Clinical lesser ch,^ which was conducted by 
li*s* Gayle Janowitz, principal investigator , daring the period 
October 1, 1964 to June 30, 1963* In the course of this project, 
demonstration and research work was carried out in four after school 
study editor 3 operated in the City of Chicago outside of the public 
school system* Ihe direction of the effort was to probe tho effective- 
ness and problems of volunteer work in education in the inner (&•*/* 
Eiis chapter sets forth the history and tho objectives of die project* 
In the early 1960*3 it became evident lint a mu live trans- 
formation of education in the inner city was required if youngsters 

from poor ccasnimitios were to bo given an equal opportunity to parti e- 

* 

pats in American society* Likewise, education practices had to he 

improved even in better cemsunities in order to moot the needs ei a 

changing technological society* Eie use of volunteer workers and tic 

development of after school study centers, both inside and outside- of 

* 

the school, rapidly emerged as one form of educational innovation* 
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With the guidance of the principal investigator of the 
project, a study center had been developed in l$o2 in tho vicinity or 
the University of Chicago, in conjunction with the Hyde - it ■“ 

hood Club, a settlement house* Shis neighborhood was an area cf racial 
integration and social expericcntation in urban rencv.al and ccmuvrlty 
development* 2he study center had opened in an eercty store front which 
liras due to be demolished as part of the urban renewal program, end it 
was projected that this study center would later be relocated in the 

i 

♦ 4 

Neigiborhood Club’s building which x-.n.3 to bo expanded* By this 

study center had a branch library which served approximately five 
hundred children and its homework group had a client ole cf sixty stu- 
dents daily; seventy students ware being given individual or small 
group academic help* In all some fifty volunteers Wo«ro anvo rrea ^ 
plus approximately twenty students from nearby junior colleges who 
were interested in work with children* Sic following year, a number of 
now study centers and tutoring projects developed, several in neigrocr- 
ing communities* 

On the basis of this experience, in developing the first study 
center in the Chicago area, the research outline of this project 
developed* In the initial prospectus the following specif ic oa je eu r/vj 
were stated: 

1* study problems in organising, supervising and staffing 
volunteer after-school study centers, including 
of recruiting students* 

4 

2* prepare special materials for the training of SUpOx ^ 
and voluntary workers for the aftor-sdiool study cent ere. 

9 
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3* study the problems of tutoring youngsters who ere not 
making adequate progress in reading and arithmetic* 

4 

4* supply a clinical setting for college students who 
are preparing for teaching* 

5* explore the potentialities and licsitations of training 



volunteers for tutorial work* 

6* evaluate the experiences and effectiveness of such centers* 
In designing this project, three propositions de alin g with 
teaching personnel, curriculum materials, instructional techniques, 
and finally with the link between reading skills and verbal skills 
wore set forth* First, improvement in the academic perfemsisoo of 
pupils from deprived backgrounds can be produced by supervised and 
rapidly trained volunteer personnel >ho offer stable and supportive 
assistance and viio make U3e of academic instruction to develop self 
esteem* %\q academic and pcdogoglcal techniques required for this 
kind of tutorial work are limited and can bo readily taught, uhtreas 
the development of an effective orientation of these ctudwirto rev-ir 
continuing supervision especially by group discussion techniques* 

Sie second proposition dealt with learning situation a:! 
curriculum, broadly defined % improvement in academic cCcillc mvmv 
an educational setting and basic materials which will help to bring 
the pupil into the mainstream of Jbuerican life and values ultlou- re- 



jecting his own experiences. From a public policy point of \io.q it 
will not suffice to eliminate the present middle class cuariculmr arc 
recreate a culturally ghetto! sed curriculuaic , 

Eie third position, which dealt with the linkage cotve-u 

10 
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reading and verbal skills, was speculative in its theoretical basis 

but represented a critical aspect of tho academic program of the study 

centers# It stated that the development of reading performance, which 

is judged as a central educational task of the school, requires the 

* 

improvement and development of speech an eng these youngsters# 

In the original research and demonstration proposal, the 
broad operational implications of these propositions were set forth 
and they supplied guidelines for the development of the demonstration 
program# Ihe operational implication of tne iU'ww propoSwvvion sso as 
an objective that tutors commit themselves to a minimum of one semasaer# 
It was also essential that, although the tutors would be volunteers, 
they dovelop a professional acceptance of their role and sash appoint- 
ment be fulfilled in order to meet the expectation of the pupil, the 
devdopaent of stable supportive relations involves extensive reading 
with the child both to make up for the absence of such stimulation and 
as a demonstration of genuine interest in his well being# lie whole 
approach involves an element of privacy between the tutor and the pupil 
even though the tutoring work goes on in a large study center# dais 
element of privacy and personal support is the special contribution of 
the study center in contrast to the basic work of the classroom teacher# 
The original proposal also set forth the notion that acme 
system of recognition of basic needs of the pupil is SwS0u#nua . — — <■»* * c . 
care needs to be exercised to avoid any feeling of bribery# Thus, *,hou 
the tutoring session is over, food is offered to the pupil, scon be- 
cause he is hungry and. as a reward# 

In connection with, this first proposition, it i3 necessary 

!1 
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to probe out those specific techniques which are available to rnko 



instruction realistic and supportative of the child* For eacasple, 
this involves the use of the child 9 s name, respect for his integrity 
by offering help freely without demands on his. for performances* and 
by not allowing him to flounder or fail, but trying to arrange for- 
some small success in each lesson* 

With respect to the second proposition, it was s «atcd voat 
standardised, mass-produced, materials would supply the core of the pro- 
gram 9 s curriculum* Nevertheless, many materials would be produced by 
the study center staff to reflect individual needs and local environ- 
ment* But it was also stated that there was no need to be excessively 
concerned with specific materials, since: 

ftyle are dealing with the sheer necessity of putting material 
into the hands of these children* Dhe study center gives a majority 
of its students the first books that they can take heme and the first 
books that they have in their hemes* Because it is not bound by arbi- 
trary definitions, a great variety of materials can be used a Iheee 
objects as personal objects become part of the process of integrating 
the pupil into the life of the study center* Moreover, the testes arc 
broad and reflect the interests of the children and not merely those of 
the authorities** 1 

Finally, in connection with the third proposition the que scion 

was raised, ^What does it mean to state that the dcvel opmont Oj. roaamg 

skills requires an emphasis on language development?” From a genetic 

» 

point of view, language is an essential component of personality 
development* From an educational point of view, command of language 
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gives neaning to the reading process* (It is striking to report that 

tutors were literally overwhelmed when they recognised that seme of 

* 

th esc youngsters do not fully comprehend that the symbols i n their 
reading books stand for real objects*) Prom a cultural point of view 
the pupils must learn to relate their own special soundings to these 
which the school teaches via textbooks* ICor should it be overlooked 
that reading is exploratory and that the attainment of verbal skills 
enhances the pupil’s willingness to tost himself in reading. 

Hie organisation and operation of the demonstration project 
was designed to probe these propositions and to evaluate the validity 
of their operational implications. Sac principal investigator was to 
work half-time on the project. A full-time project cocrdinatcr vas to 
be responsible for the management of the varacus d co ica ear aon on su’u.«y 
centers, including recruitment of volunteer workers and liaison vita 
the schools. Si ere were to be three or four study centers each with 
a part-time paid supervisor, and it was also expected th au *ono pro^eon 
coordinator would serve as a supervisor of one of these demonstration 
centers. In addition, each study center would have some paid assistant 
including students to help in the academic program and its various 
operations. The principal investigator was responsible for the train is 
of the paid and the volunteer personnel. 

Ihe project coordinator was to function in part as a kind -of 

ccnmunity organizer. From the very start, it was evident that the 

community and group work aspects of the demonstration effort -..art; in* 

* 

most troublesome and difficult to organise* She first person to ho 
engaged for this task was a young lady with ■ an undergraduate dego.o in 

13 
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journalise idio had been active in college student efforts in tutoring 

. 

and in developing a neighborhood study center* It vac hop: a that 
personnel “with such background could rapidly develop i O 21 w Ul* 7 
leadership for such a post and in the initial phases of cooperating 
with established centers and in sotting up one net? homework center in • 
the inner city, her work was very satisfactory* But problem arose in 
the second year because of the groups developed among both staff and 
children, and the deteriorating neighborhood of one center * iia.tn ougn 
very effective with both individual staff and children, olio wus unable 
to develop the . skills necessary to work with the groups who were in 
conflict* 

It was decided to hire a professional social worker with 

community organization and group work background* His role was crucial 

♦ 

in working with the groups developed at the center — Mother these group* 
were volunteers who wanted mere or loss structure to the program, or 
delinquent groups of hoys who disrupted the xfcrk of the center. At the 
time he joined the staff, a former teacher had been hired to run cue 
of the centers, and the involvement of persons with experience in both 
social work and education was satisfactory. 

She role of the second “project coordinator' 2 was defined as 
that of a research assistant in the collection and analysis of data* 

He was successful in the limited role of running the actual center o, 
but was limited by his ability ac a community organizer mil group 
worker* Whereas the first coordinator had put too much responsibility 
on the shoulders of nen-pr of e scicnals , the nsv? coordinator was •suable 
to allow non-professionals to do enough meaningful work to learn their 
jobs* 

14 
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It was necessary to redefine the Jobs of tic professionals — a 
social worker and a teacher— as research assistant j# She fellers of 
either project coordinator to develop all of the s kill s necessary to 
train non-prof esd. onals actually turned out to be a source of strength, 
since the centers developed more of a grass roots character when non- 
professionals were put in charge# In retrospect, the very notion of 
project coordinators seems to have been unnecessary# It ws. s an .un- 
critical acceptance of contemporary community practice end a reopens e 
to pressure to develop a demonstration project that would conform to 
conventional standards and therefore be more acceptable for government 
funding# 

In October, 1964, the demonstration phases of t ho project 
were launched# The Hyde Parle Neighborhood Club, idiere the principal 
investigator developed the basic concepts in the preproject phase, 
proved impossible as an effective demonstration sits# She director cf 
the dub had over-expended his program and saw in the federal grant a 
source of funds to support his operations# He refused to permit 'vine 
necessary conditions for effective development of e:*:per£moiit alien aid 
research# Board members of the organdzaticn ware moo "o sapportav— on 
the project, but felt unable to intervene. By this time, however, a 
variety of successful centers had developed, and it was quite clem.' 
that such programs could do well in middle-class and suburban com- 
munities# Ihe much more important question was wheth cr such efforts 
could succeed in more difficult, inner-city, or transitional aclghb 
hoods# 

Between the time that the proposal for this study was 

15 
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submitted and accepted, the development of academic cent ere cvhciio of 
the schools of Chicago had proceeded very rapidly* Tao c c rSl +S Cd? O t-i O 
to cooperate with the staff and developed by then were selected to 
represent a range of organizational types* Since Chicago was tie last 
major city to accept volunteers in the schools, nearly one hundred pro- 
jects of various kinds of academic help developed outside of the schools 
between 1962 and 1964* Most successful were’ those in the middle-class 
comanities and in the suburbs* 

2£any of the new centers tried to folio;; the pattern of the 

b 

original storefront center near the University of Chicago in ihich the 

principal investigator had been involved* A very largo number of then 

consulted with the staff and wore encouraged to develop projects in 

terms of their own community needs and resources* (One main inprcccicn 

* 

of the centers in Chicago has always boon their diversity*} 

faring the first year of the project, the staff began to co- 
operate with two centers -which continued to work closely with the pro- 
ject for more than three years* One was the Worth Park Study Center, 
vaiich wa 3 and remained for three years the only center in Chicago rnr. 
by an independent citizen board* Silo center is in a poverty crc*.. bun 
is only three and four blocks from, middle-class communities iron which 
the volunteers come* 5he other wa3 the South Shore H-2SA, in a miidlo- 
class transitional neighborhood, a center developed by a temple group 
and affiliated with a 2K3A, and in the second year, assumed as a T.LjA 
facility* 

A homework center was also developed in a poverty area, and 
moved after a semester into a housing project* ihis center 
sored by a local parents* council, in cooperation with the project* 
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Sire© other programs were selected during the first y ccr which 
were located in poverty areas and vhich had the element 3 cf stability 
that seemed necessary far success. These included paid staff* pro- 
fessional supervision, a mixed corps of volunteers, and minimum finan- 
cial backing from a sponsoring agency. Two of these wished to cooperate 
with the project, but came under another funded federal program. The 
remaining one, Erie House, cooperated in testing, but was closed suddenly 
within four months when the staff supervisor loft the agency. 

Only in the North Park center and in the housing project center 
were staff paid by the research project. The Y2G5A tutoring project had 
adequate staff provided by the agency, as did the other center which 
closed within four months. 

Th© fact that there was a high death rate among the projects 
in Chicago was obvious from the beginning, and the elements necessary 
for successful development were identified in a dty-vd.de canplo survey- 
done in cooperation with the Center for Social Organisation Studies of 
the University of Chicago. * During the project, four collage students 
from two different colleges were involved in the study of various 
phases of the development of study centers (working on •three Hater * j 
papers and two Ph.D. dissertations). In addition, the project dir cot a? 
served on the executive committee of the Hew Resident f s Committee of 
Chicago, which served as a coordinating agency for all academic volunteer 
efforts outside of school. At th© request of the Mayor e 3 Cocrdt-oe on 
New 1 Residents, _ a special survey was conducted to help plan future 
developments in Chicago. One new development has been increased parti- 
cipation by the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 
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During the second year* the project cooperated dor several 
months -with a project run by college students* Most volunteer v.-crh 
in the inner-city in Chicago, as in other cities, was dene by college 
students who were bused in* A number of these centers -./ere funded 
under large federal projects* The centers cooperating with the project 
which had a mixed corps of volunteers felt that college students were 
not as reliable as volunteers as either housewives or high school 
students* Two college programs available in the city wore eager to 
cooperate with the project, but one was obviously not acadenically 
oriented, and served a captive audience of agency members* (The only 
children included in this program were members of the agency sponsoring 
in program, and the agency did not wish to serve othc~ children*} In 
an adjoining poverty area, ' University of Chicago students had developed 
a project which appeared to be stable-, and which was available *o 
children who needed help and who were referred by the schools* The 
student coordinator of this project, who had served as a volunteer 
for more than a year, -was hired by the project staff for five mentis 
to help record the experiences of this center* The program turned one 
to have limited stability because of the complete reliance cn college 
students as volunteers and the unavoidable dissolution of the 
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During the reminder of the demonstration project, tc^ci: 
conducted in six other projects which did hot have qualified 
do the testing* Several represent new developments i 
cooperation, such as the use of urban prograss centers and public 
libraries, and an increased supervised participation of high ounce* 
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students end college students who ere training to bo teachers* 

A variety of research approaches -were used ir. the research 

* 

effort. First, strong emphasis was placed on p sr tnciLpsnt ot eer vu me n 
of the history and activities of the various study centers. Second, 
tutors and staff personnel were encouraged to prepare anecdotal material; 
on each youngster so as to develop case histories* xnmd, r0c*^ai-*i^j 
achievement tests were administered in order to no a sure the relative 
progress of the students who wure being tutored. Specie! cere was 
taken to collect data on a comparable control group from two lower- 
class predominately Hegro schools in a medium-si sed city in Illinois, 
where no supplementary educational help was received. 

3ie fourth approach was to undertake interview's and cucsticn- 
naires with the staff personnel and volunteers of the study emuerc in 
order to obtain data on their background, mode of recruitment and th c-ir 
orientation and expectations. Ihe firth approach involved two different 
organizational surveys of the structure and functioning of selected 
samples of after school study centers in Chicago. Both of those last 
two steps were assisted by the Center for Social Organisation Studies, 
University of Chicago, which supplied technical direction arid research 
assistants* 

In the course of ’the development of the project, it was 
possible to prepare a variety of training materials for use by the 
volunteers* First, a pamphlet entitled After School Study was 

written in 1964 by the principle investigator and distri 
Mayor’s Committee on New Residents. Second, a book-length manual 
entitle d Helping Hands was ' published by the University of Chicago in 
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1965 in hardcover and paperback editions. 2his volume was reprinted 
twice by 1967, and was translated into Spanish ard German* 

In connection vith these efforts, guideline materials v;ore 
prepared for the Ccnuninity Action Program of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity on the mechanics of developing end administering after 
school study centers. She project participated in five city-wide 
training conferences and seminars on the role of volunteers in public 
education. 

4 ¥ 

During the four years of the project, the project staff con- 
sulted with appreudmately fifty individuals and groups involved in 
tutoring projects. ihsse included projects in Benton Harbor, I-'ichiv^ 
South Bend, Indiana, Eockfcra, Illinois, and five suburban areas. 
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CHAP22B II 

CASE HISTCPJLS CF STUD! CENSERS 

This chapter sets forth reports on the historical develop- 
ment of the sites used in the demonstration and evaluation effort on 

4 

volunteer work in education! North Park* the. store front endeavor on 
the Near North Side of Chicago! South chore* a XiwA-hased project in 
a rapidly racially changing a: .'ea* SUP ^ o&uncat lire crang Elementary 
Project)* a University of Chicago student group which worked in ike 
Woodlawn comuniiy! and Welles-farrow* a center in a public housing 
project. In addition* there is a report on 2Se3Cinl©y House* in ‘.hich 
a homework center -was developed* which moved after a scmjoter to 
Welle s-Darr cw« 

History of North Park Study Center 

A young woman* who had been involved in the Horthvestcrn 
University tutoring movement in 19b2 and 1963 * c-ilCt 17a i y* <w» slUv U. U w V* MH L 
1963* accepted a job as executive director of ths Illinois Governor^ 
Committee on Literacy and Learning. Her job was to help set up tutor- 
ing projects throughout the state, primarily in college ccmmaaL:ioj 5 
In the spring of 1964 she decided to start one in the Hour forth Lid-, 
the neighborhood where she lived. It is an area close to the enter- 
tainment and nightclub district of Chicago. She hoped to open a 
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center along the lines of the first study center that had beer evened 
in the Hyde Park: community* She enlisted a group of five friends, in- 
cluding two young men. Five members of this group were one 

was Negro* 

2ais group contacted the director of a neighborhood hoy- 3 , 
club, a community agency with several branches in the area* the 
director was interested in the idea and assured his cooperation* He 
at first asked them to nest with hin at the main office of the club, 
about two miles ft* cm. the neighborhood, but after they ex plain ed to hin 
that they wanted a closer facility, he drove with them to a smal l branch 
building in the area where they lived* 

This branch center had one large room and a smal l office* 

The building was available in the evenings* Located in a low incc.'.e 
area which was predominantly Negro, bub within a few blocks of middle- 
class housing in which the volunteers lived, it was only one-half 
block from a public school* 

They were able to open their program at the beginning of the 
summer of 1964, and used the facility three evenings a week* The group 
did not immediately contact the school but decided to rec: 
through posters in the neighborhood and work with the children air. 
registered in the recreation program* Approximately 50 volur.no ore 
worked that summer with 50 children, with many of the volunteers Os 
two children individually* They had no paid staff and 
young women assumed the job of informal coordination of the 



evening* 

By the end of the summer, the group was convinced that tin 
project could work but they could no longer be housed by the field 
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house, since recreation groups -would have to sieve indoors. 
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a board of directors, elected officers ani took sieves to incorporate 
themselves as a not-for-profit organization* A young wesson who had 
become an informal leader, a clerk for an insurance company, was 
elected as chairman and a young male accountant as vice-chairman. "A 
Negro employee of the telephone company was elected treasurer ana a 
young -woman who worked as a secretary volunteered to be secretary* 

The treasurer xvas the only Negro member of this group* The group of 
volunteers were predominantly single or divorced people under 30 years 
of age* 

After much searching in the area, ties group found an unused 
storefront in a large building complex* The building complex had 

fr 

originally been designed for an upper-middle class population and re- 
mained all-white as the neighborhood around it became all Negro u At 
the time the group began negotiating for the storefront in tills build- 
ing, it had become integrated -with Negro middle-class families moving 
in* 

This storefront was rented in September far $60 a month by 
the volunteer group* The management was later to claim it had ranted 
the store front at a subsidized price, but several other storefronts 
remained empty in this building for a long time* The space consisted 
of one large room, approximately 30 feet by 25 feet, with a scull 
lavatory and office behind* It had been vacated for several men lie 
and was extremely dirty* 

The group had by this time been assured of a con-clnuing 
donation by a local resident of $25 a month, a $600 grant from the 
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Governor * s Committee on Literacy and Learning, and a £200 grant from 
the local Xiwenis Club, The group open u a e ‘-r weens cue aiming em pcn.u 0 — 
ing the storefront* They were assisted by volunteers from the American 
Friends Service Committee in the painting Job* • Approadmatel y 40 0 ran 
/.ours were spent in remodeling the storefront® Ivhen volunteers come to 
work at the center every Saturday sr.d Sunday and sere tines on weekday 
evenings, neighborhood children from -the street came in and worked with 
them* 

(The owner of a night club and bar directly across from the 
center offered e m ail tables, chairs, shelves, and a desk from his store- 
room. These were cleaned and painted by the adult volunteers and 
children® As soon as the neighborhood found out what was going cn, 
donations of books, paper and pencils began to appear* It was cuite 
usual when the group was working to have .-.emacne walk by and leave 
books or magazines* 

This study center opened on I'Tovember 2, 1964* They planned 
to be open four evenings a week, Monday through iaursday, 6:f0 to £;fC* 
All of the volunteers -were young working adults and college students* 
Despite the experience of other centers being ovendielnsd tilth children, 

the young adults had spread the word through the neighs orheed and 'itle 

• " 
the children who helped them so successfully that cn opening night, 

150 children came to register* he cord cards and forme were ready can 

the group had decided to charge 25 cents a year for the ssrv-.ee* Inin 

was the pattern in another center opened in a storefront and war a..- 

couraged by social workers in the group, because t: the children should 

not think they get something for nothing* ts Actually, the pr china of 

collecting the fee became time consuming and the group s< 
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this idea# Children ■were assigned as quickly as possible on a .first- 

cone, first-served basi3 and 70 volunteers had been recruited* It was 
* 

planned that each volunteer would see two children an evening icr an 
hour each# From the very beginning was obvious that the children 
had trouble arriving on time and this resulted in a very large number 
of children present in the available space and great confusion* 

The volunteer group had prepared eleborate forms fer the 
prospective volunteers# Despite the availability of only one room, 
they had asked the volunteers whether they preferred to work with pre- 
schoolers, elementary school children or high school children# Tney 
had also suggested newspaper clubs and had asked for suggestions of 
other types of clubs that volunteers night wish to run# It was 
obvious when the center opened that the tutoring program would have to 
be developed first and that this would actually take all of their time* 
Fortunately, no high school students cane and very few pre-schoolers* 
Most of the childre.n, about three-quarters, were from the nearest 
elementary school and they came by families* 

It was hard for the children to accept the fact that they would 
have only one appointment per week# lost of them wanted to cone every- 
day 5 on the first evening a mother of 16 children near the center sent 
a note explaining that her children had no place to do their hour; or 1 
and could they please come every night* The children were told they 
could come every night and do ‘their homework in the smaller room in the 
back, but they actually had no interest in this and wanted an aisle, to 
themselves if they did come* One child who had been very active in 
helping to set up the center cane almost every evening and attain d 
himself to any volunteer who was free* At the end of the first two 
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weeks, it was discovered that he had a tutor four evenings a wo*k an d 
three people thought ho was assigned to then* 

After the first four weeks of runing the center with vain- 
teers, the staff were most anxious to have paid help* x*> » e ± / * m o ^ o w >/ ^ cai« i 
not with the board and agreed to cooperate with the center - the r.ew 
project coordinator assumed the coordination of this center but fer the 
first several weeks, the chairman of 'the volunteer board alee spent 
nearly every evening at the center* Luring the work parties and the 
first few weeks of operation, volunteers occasionally provided refresh- 
ments for the children and staff* After three months of operation, 
they decided to formalise these arrangements, and talcs turns providing 
cookies* Each month at a tutor c e meeting, the volunteers sign up* 
Often, the children are invited to the volunteers apartment zo hJLp 
bake them, or to shop with the volunteer* l*o two students of the 
volunteers who provide refreshments serve as hosts or hostesses* Isle 
is a role prised by the children, often mentioned in volunteer reports 
as the ^reason we had such a good lessen tonigr.t* :: 

More than three-fourths of the original group of thirty 
volunteers from the summer program continued in the fell* this w roup 
was expanded to seventy before the star of rent opened* Kw.ovvr, 
approximately twenty of the new volunteers were recruiter. through 
b. uinesses and macs appeals* These twenty vers, by and largo, not 
stable volunteers* The original friendship group, plus the volvmto:ne 
nev.iy recruited by them became the stable volunteer force of fiiuy in 
the center, during the first six months* Despite various recruiting 
efforts during the next three years, the volunteers who remained with 
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the center were almost entirely those recruited through personal ties* 
The friendship group broadened and c hanged, since new volunteers in 
turn brought in their friends, but the pattern was definite end even 
the number of volunteers remained amazingly constant* Sire months after 
the center opened, there were fifty stable volunteers? each year after 
for three years, there were approximately fifty stable volunteers* 

5 * 

The percentage of these who continued from one semester to the next 
was the hi^iest among the centers studied, never falling below sixty 
per cent and ranging up to eighty per cent. .So fact that the program 
continued through the' summer months accounted for much of the stability, 
Cther programs closed and ‘found it necessary to recruit more new volun- 
teers each fall. 

The relationship with the original sponsor, the Boys Club, 

remained ambiguous for a long time. They had not wished for thoir name 

to be used since they felt unsure that the center would work out* the 

sponsoring group, therefore, selected the name M h r orth Paris Study Center'* 

since they had started at a north park outpost of the larger club* 

Shortly after the center opened, when the Ecys Club had no relationship 

to them, the study center board found that their nail was delivered to 

the head office of the agency and that a staff person of that agency 

had been assigned to their board without their IcimfLedga. Staff people- 

% 

from the agency also appeared unexpectedly at ties center and ca on. 



occasion tried to take charge, to the anger of 
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The independent board of the center asked for a meeting and defined the 
relationship as affiliation only. After that they had no mere contact 
with the Boys Club until appr cadev.itely one year later. The hostility 
of members of the board was understandable. As the chairman sold, 
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“they didn't think we could do it* Now that we've hutched, they 
want to play mother hen** 5 

The bar across tho street gave a hootenany the first year for 
the benefit of the center and raised $3^9* The next year, the same 
operation raised $600 and 'the third year, they raised $l,cC0* Jaaa 
musicians gave their services free of charge, and the bar gave all 
of its profits for the evening to tho group* Volunteers from the 
center worked as waitresses and waiters in the bar that evening* 

In December, 19o4» the project hired a local resident from 
the building complex as c o ordinat or -in-tr aiming • She was a Negro wo- 
man in her 30 J s who had been trained as a beautician and had two years 
of college* From tho beginning there were very few negro volunteers 
(never more than throe at a time) in the cent a'* This woman ■was 
particularly interested’ in recruiting from tho building complex in 
which the center was located* The building was at this time integrated 
and quite middle-class* She arranged several coffee hours and gener- 
ated a great deal of interest but recruited no new volunteers* She ole; 



worked with Negro newspapers in publicity but 
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She had boon in complete agreement vjith the goals of tie center but 
seemed gradually unable to really accept them* She also felt extremely 
defeated by her efforts to recruit volunteers* She gradually b-onue 



more concerned about quiet and order and when the 
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anything to do, she would suggest that they make quiet signs ami go-- 
them in the center* She asked that music be piped in* It gradually be- 
came obvious that she was orienting the tutors herself, feeling that -Is 

knew more about working with Negro children. Sic did not give them the 
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instructional and orientation materials that -were prepared. 



I 



She had visited the center several times and knew that * r.c 
volunteers were called by their given names but after she had worked 
there for some time, she expressed misgivings about this. She said that 
some mothers were concerned about it and it turned out to be only one . 
mother who complained. Ihe coordinator-in-training did not know that 
the staff was aware that this woman was, in fact, her sister. It was 
almost as thou^i her am failure caused her to become critical of both 
the volunteers and the children. No one had - expected her to do the im- 
possible in recruiting volunteers, but she had felt that this was going 



to be her contribution .and she had talked a great deal about what she 
was going to do. She became more critical of the childrens appearance 
and put pressure on them to be quiet and behave nicely. She also be- 



gan to tell the staff that they should listen to Negro radio stations 
and attend Negro churches to be able to "understand * 1 these children. 

Originally the children had liked the coordinator-in-training 
very much but gradually this changed and there seemed to be Just too 
much tension between the staff and children and her. If she had not felt 



so defeated in her efforts to build up the representation of Negroes in 
the center, she probably . would not have reacted with such apparent 
hostility. Obviously the volunteers were still recruiting now volun- 
teers, and she was unable to. 

Soon after her position was terminated after three month a, 
another coordinator -in-training was hired. She was a young Keg-'o wtmsn 
with two years of college. She come recommended by several tsaonors an 
the community. She was an extremely intelligent girl and the children 
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liked her very much# She liras an art student and the children respected 

her obvious ability in that area- I&atever she did with the children 

« 

was extremely good, but after tho first week it became O U VU* OUii 'oh £* 0 Ci, i Q 
had trouble getting to work on tine* The project coordinator opened 
the center and the coordinator-in-training arrived nearly an hour late 
day after day# Various efforts wore made to help her in getting her 
car repaired and in telling her to take cabs when necessary but after 
many excuses, this pattern continued for nearly two months* liio 
children had been extremely fond of her in 'the beginning and she 
obviously had ability to work with them* However, t-»ey ^ o Cv,i.v **«cr o 
outspoken and critical of her than wore the staff because they would 
wAtcb^fer--h^nsftQ hL day arid realised she cams very late* they would be 
overheard agreeing .with each other "you just can s i count on her#-** the 
parents also came by a couple of times to see if the center was actually 
opened on tine and if the cocrdinator-in-ti*aining was there.; because 
they had heard about her lateness* Inis was interesting because it was 
the only time the parents did come by because of any general concern of 
the center# Other times they always cane because of specific interact 
in a child* However, the parents did scca aware of tho problem bocuus~ 
cf the children's conversation at hens* Despite her insistence that 
the problem could be solved and die would be on tins it was obvious 
that she never could be# 

After her job was terminated, she cams to talk to tics preset 
staff to ask for another job in another study center# It turned cut 
that she had bought things on credit ass umin g she would C» » »i» UO — — , . - W 
the payments and now she was unable to do so#. After she left the conce-r^ 
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she was known to have two other jobs both of which were terminated 
within two weeks because of the same problem of being consistently 
late* Actually, if the problem had been one of being a few sdaut&o 
late, the staff would have tried to work with her over a longer period 
of time, but her pattern was one of being consistently late up uc an 
hour a day. Since she was paid on an hourly basis, she was always 
quite shocked at the results of her attendance record, wanting to deny 
to herself the full extent of her pattern of missing work* 

It was during the two months that this coordinator was present 
that the project coordinator decided to open the center for homework in 
the afternoons* She schools were not notified because it was decided 
to do it on a' trial basis for three months* ICany of the children 
apparently made up homework in order to be able to 'come* kb ny did not 
have meaningful homework so that it required the use of gs moo a:d 
activities* A group of six women came in- three afternoons a week for 
three months* Then they decided the neighborhood was becoming more 
dangerous and they were afraid to cc me in in the daytime* ino neighbor- 
hood wa s continually changing and the building complex was becoming 
less middle class month by month* It w ns decided that there were no 
other sources of afternoon volunteers available and so the he e;e.:erk pro 
gram -was discontinued* Although the school had not been informed ab-uu 
it 5 several teachers sent werd that they vary much, regretted its clcrin^ 
because they had felt it had successfully motivated the children _ :e do 
their homework* Ihe staff had felt that not enough children h^d home- 
work of the type that they really need help with to make the effort 
worth while* After this one attempt to use the center during the 
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afternoons* no other efforts '.core rude to open it regularly at other 
hours* The storefront 'was used only during the two hours* four 
evening3 a week* when t he tutoring program was conducted* 

After two local coordinutors-in-trairdng had proved unsatis- 
factory, the project coordinator continued to operate the center her- 
self* She had bean involved in the center from the earliest beginnings 
in the former field house* Despite tho unsuccessful search for a co- 
ordinator-in- training, she provided crucial continuity to the effort* 
VJhilc the plan of the research had provided “chat aha should continue 
to run one center* the project staff felt that it was important that a 
local resident be found and trained* in terms of long-tern stability for 
the center* 

In September * 1965* a white college student was hired as co- 
ordinator-in-training* Despite her youth* eighteen years of age* dud 
her limited background in work with children which included work in 
summer camps and tutoring* she had deep professional interest in work 
with children* She planned to become a social worker* and viewed the 
job as professional training* She was successful* mid after a year of 
the project coordinator’s almost continual involvement in the condor* 
she was put in sole charge of the center, supervised by ec-uCvvi 
ferences with the principal investigator* (The project coordinator 
left during this tine* and was replaced by a social worker* who oug,.r- 
vised the coordinatcr-in-training until she assumed full responsibility 
for the center.) 

In December* 1965* the board officially changed the policy of 
having volunteers see two children each evening. Fne volunteers wished 
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to see one child for 1 a longer period of t ins* Several were already 
doing so, because all children originally assigned did not cone 
regularly* As one of . a volunteer’s students dropped out, she began 
to work all evening with the one remaining* 2Jew volunteers ■ i Ol 
assigned only one student during the first few weeks, and another 
later* But the volunteers felt that they could do a better Job with one 
student* It was possible to shift easily to this arrangement, ’ey not 
accepting new referrals* A number of volunteers continued to work with 
two children until some were reassigned. The changeover took two 
months to accompli sh* 

One main achievement of this young coordinator was her ability 

to accept student helpers and work with them effectively* The project 

* 

had provided for such assistance, but both of her supervisors had found 
many objections to the use of paid student help* The first one felt 
that so many children were eager to help that it would be necessary to 
continually rotate the jobs; this turned out not to be true* The ether, 
a professional social worker, was mush too concerned with the profes- 
sional requirements of such a center* While the first coordinator put 
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too much responsibility on the young coordinator of 
second professional was reluctant to allow her enough freedom of uooi.n 
to learn the job* It was not until she was actually put in charge that 
she emerged as a very effective coordinator, with unusual respect for 
the work of volunteers and impressive ability to guide the work of 
young helpers* 

One of the^ major stumbling blocks in the development of 

volunteer work is the basic inability of either teachers or social 
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workers to respect non-prof e scleral s enough to allow their, to handle 
difficult situations and learn from -them* The some appli ~ r *j uO VC **. wll'“ 
teers, and there is little in the escpsrienco of professionals to guide 
them, in accepting volunteers# Certain functions — contact with families 
and with difficult children — aro assumed oy them to recuire rrofessional 
intervention# Even if a non-professional coordinator or volunteer ray 
not handle a difficult problem vrith the same expertise, there are times 
when their involvement is more important* Instead of gradually with- 
drawing from the center, professionals can become so involved that they 

define certain functions as ’’professional and others as worthy of non- 

# 

professionals# This defeats tho entire project, because non-prefosr- 
sionals can and often do have basically good common sense and flexibility 
■which can help them to acquire the assurance and skills necessary* But 
•they cannot do this if assigned only marginal, carefully circumscribed, 
roles* 

Mon-professionals have -the skills needed to work with these 
children. Professionals can bo enormously helpful, i f they have cue 
humility to respect the good qualities of others without their training* 
The center had many of these* Ironically, however, at this center, a 
few ’’professionals” made mistakes which did not occur with non- 
professionals* Apparently, a litule knowledge can sometimes incapac- 
itate one in working with children* Volunteers often presented -csss 
summaries” of their children to the staff* It was an experienced 
teacher who asked her student about the education of the boy* s per cut 
because this would "interest the staff* 11 The volunteer teacher 
reported that the child told her that his father had "two years of 
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college,” and his mother had about ”cix weeks of college *■* . She felt 
that the boy had not told her the truth, but did not seen to realise 
that she had no business asking such a question* The student co- 
ordinator, who lived in the neighborhood, knew the family vail and 
had been told by the parents that they had not finished high school, 
which was one reason for their concern about their children# The 
other volunteers considered the teacher *s request an invasion of 
privacy, but did not say so out of respect fer her age# It would not 
have occurred to them to ask such a question* 

Another example of the same incapacity of professionals in- 
volved a social worker# His attitude at the center caused some 
volunteers to’ question why he left hi 3 professional skills cut side the 
door and seemed to consider the center a place to express his inde- 
pendence# He sometimes expressed platitudes of professional opinion, 
which seemed inappropriate to other volunteers* Host criticised by 
the other volunteers was the time ho came for a bus trip with his 
student and, at the last moment, walked off with the boy to travel in 
his own 3 ports car# The entire staff of volunteers and their students 
were travelling by bus, but he drove* TEhile his errors had little to 
do with genuine professional skills, there was a feeling that he- 
assumed prerogatives because of his known professional training — 
prerogatives that were never assumed by others* There were so many 
instances of similar mistakes by professionals that the record of ukx 3 
center showed clearly that “when real blunders occurred, they were 
the result of misguided professionals*” The difference was not only 
that such errors would not have occurred to non-professional a 5 even 
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more important was their personal conviction that they often did not 
know what to do, and asked* Errors of non-prof e s donaio are more often 
acts of omission, because they wait for advice* This is only slowly 
overcome by meaningful encouragement and support* 

Starting in January, 1965, this study center had a retired 
school teacher who worked as a volunteer two evenings a week* After the 
afternoon program was abandoned, he began to come to the center or his 
own. His job of helping a friend ir. an ice cream parlor whenever needed 
meant that he could often leave at 4 or 4 three afternoons a week. 

He had a key and cane alone to the center* There were always boys from 
the study center in the street and as soon as they saw him come, they 
would come in to work with him* 

This operation was unique in our experience* !7e have never 
seen any other center where this kind of "Guerilla- operation cook 
place* This older white-haired white gentleman had taught school in 
Chicago for many years. He had a cuiet manner and was very accepting 
of the children* In the years that the center operated in this neighbor- 
hood he was the only person, professional or non-professional, who 
never had any behavior problems with the children. The group cf bc,u r . 
ten to thirteen years old, numbered from eight to eleven, and included 
a number of difficult "tough" boys* The seme boys who would come in 
and work with him were most reluctant or unwilling to read aloud, in the 
storefront in the evenings when they might be overheard by other 

* 

children. They would select very simple books and read them with this 
man in front of their friends, books which they would never lock at in 
the evening when other children were there*. If they were doing somethin ; 
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special in school and needed extra material* he would help them find it 
even if it meant going to a library ' the next day* rle took the group 
on several outings around the city on his freo time during the weekends* 
The next summer he worked in the regular summer hours only one night a 
week and was not able to give any afternoon time to the center* That 
fall, he went to Montana where he could still teach* The follotvir-g 
summer, he returned and again gave one evening a week and some times 
extra evenings to the center* The boys at the center were probably 
more attached to him than to any other volunteer* He sent cards to a 
number of them during time he was away* end' the children often mentioned 
him* 

This center always remained open throughout the year because 

4 

of the volunteer staff* Most of them had a two week vacati on aurang 
the summer but otherwise wanted to continue* It is the only center in 
the city that the staff knows about that remained run by an independent 
board and worked on a year-round basis. The summer program remained the 
same tutoring program as during the winter but since the children did 
not have homework, there were many more activities mid games added- 

In July, 1965* the Boys Club had asked for another meeting v.uiu 
the study center to come to some decision about their relationship* ;„t 
this meeting it was decided that they would wait until fall* Ivee* when 
they hoped to be able to assume paying fa? some staff salaries at the 
study center* In the meantime, the Boys Club would pay the study 
center's rent starting in August, 19c?. 

During the first year of operation in the storefront center* 

less than a third of the children attending were wilts* A year later, 
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there were only two white children still attending. Six months later. 



the last white child left when her volunteer began to see her at heme, 
instead of in the center. The volunteer had always escorted the child 
to and from the center, but comments made to the child on the street up- 
set both child and volunteer. Unpleasant comments to adults were so 
infrequent that the staff was unaware of any volunteer leaving for this 



reason. 



The children 'who attended this center most regularly ccme from, 
thirty Negro families in the immediate area, • These families had an 
average of six children each, considerably above ‘the average family size 
in the housing project. Six of the families had no teleph Only 



two of the families moved out of the neighborhood during the three year, 
that the research project was involved with the center. 

In the fall of 1967, arrangements were completed for the North 



Park Study Center to affiliate more closely with the Boys Club, In 
the fall of 1966, the Boy’s Club had continued to pay the rent but had 



made no attempt to redefine their role. During 1966-1967, the Doy*e 
Club was incorporated with a large combine of agencies, and the Study 
Center board had to wait for new directors to decide on the basic of 



affiliation. By fall of 1967, arrangements were completed and a 






worker from the agency assumed supervision of the study center. 






agency hired the coordinator who had been • employed by the research pro- 
ject staff for two years. For the last year, she had assumed najer 
responsibility for the operation of the center, but vdth professional 
guidance from the project coordinator and the project director, iic 
agency never contacted the resear*ch project staff, despite their 
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involvement in the center for three years# 

The neighborhood of the study center had be some very tense 

during the previous summer# Several times, rumors had spread through 
the community about imminent demolition of much of the area, and of 
racial disturbances# A restaurant opened next door to the study colter, 
attracting crowds of young adults# The streets were full of people 
every evening, but no longer only the children who lived there# Large 
groups of young adult men from neighborhood areas began to hang around 
the street in front of the center# The coordinator checked with city 
officials and the police about some rumors, and encouraged the staff to 
report such rumors, and to assure the children that these were only 
rumors# VJher* one particularly persistent rumor of trouble was reported, 
the coordinator talked to the local police and decided,, on the basis of 
the verification that this runor was particularly widespread, to dose 
the center for one week# This was done, with some misgivings that the 
volunteer staff might not return# The opposite effect was noted# There 
was no trouble in the area, the volunteers all returned, and expressed 



satisfaction with the arrangement which had been explained a 



c.3 



cautionary# 



In addition to the coordinator, the agency assvsrdxg supervision 



of the center also hired a male Negro work-study junior college student 
to be at the center in the evening# He was most helpful in keeping the 
center clean, in escorting volunteers to their cars or to the elevated, 
and in intervening in difficulties between the children# He was 
extremely calm and could quietly separate troublesome children and talk 
quietly with them, so that the volunteers w T ere unaware that any trouble 
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had begun* The coordinator thought his quiet, gentle manner with 
children was most helpful* When he substituted for volunteers* h 



the 
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he wrote reports on the children which were more like the reports they 

t 

wrote on each other* They were punitive, and he tended to bo extremely 
critical of the children individually* But in the role of general 
helper, he was most successful, according to both the coordinator and 

4 

the volunteers* 

The center had always been furnished with donated email ice 
cream tables and chairs, but seme of the tabletops were rough, and these 
were periodically covered with contact paper* The first act of the new 

i 

social work supervisor was to buy new small classroom desks and several 
metal tables* The desks were too small for most of the children the 
attended, and for all of the volunteers, and were pushed against the wsl 
unused except for an occasional small child ivho came to work on home- 
work* The metal tables were rather large* Since the ihole program in- 
volved individual tutoring at which volunteers sat at separate tables 
with their students, card tables would have been much more usable, 
although none of the staff felt that the original ice cream parlor table 
were inadequate* Card tables should have been considered, since the 
staff had meetings quite often and occasional parties for the children, 
and space was a problem* 

The agency supervising the center expressed no interest in 
©valuation, and had no plans for either reporting by the volunteers r.or 
for testing of the children* The board asked the research project to 
continue testing, and volunteers asked for report forms so that they 
could continue their previous reporting* 



From the beginning, the coordinator found the paperwork 
required by a social agency to be more time-consuming than the reporting 

formerly required by the project staff* This appears to not bo true, in 

* 

terms of the amounts of reports, but rather, in the kind* Reporting 
about the activities of children and volunteers seemed returning to her, 
since she hopes to enter social work graduate school. But the reporting 
now required consisted almost entirely of estimates of how she spent 
her time on the job, and the forms, she felt, were more suitable for 
group recreation programs, and hard to complete in terms of the study 
center job* 

Meetings vdth the project staff were always held outside of 
study center hours, but the coordinator was new required to attend 
meetings during the hours when the center was open* This left the work- 
study student in charge* By the second semester, two additional work- 
study students were assigned to the center every evening* At the came 
time, the coordinator began to attend more meetings* Instead of an 
average of one every two weeks, she was new required to attend cne 
early evening meeting each week, and three a week one week of every 
month* This meant that her time on the job was considerably decreased 
and the supervision of the center left to inexperienced work-study 

students* 

♦ 

Although the project staff continued contacts with the study 
center board and the volunteers to help with testing and reporting, 
during the first year under new sponsorship, neither the project- staff 
nor the coordinator knew of the terns of affiliation with the larger 
agency until nearly a year afterwards* The project staff had felt that 
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the study center board should uifilin to with acme ago 
give supervision# Nearly a year after affiliation, the board begun to 
sake plans for fund-raising and become very concerned about thl.r. ' 
uouxity to f ulfc.ll the toms ox 4 AiUi* ^ wW ..u*VC 

required a $5>C0C contribution free: the study center board to the larger 
agency annually. Their most successful fund-raising venture had raised 
$1,500 the year before, and the nan who had given then the furniture 
and held three fund-raising bene fats for them had gone cut of ouxuno ee« 
Their discussions about raising the money appeared to the coordinator 
to be quite unrealistic, since ah on the amount of the donation wus 
first discussed, the group began to plan a babe-sale in the neighbor- 
hood# It seems doubtful that idols group of 50 adult volunteers cm 
successfully raise such a sum# It seemed obvious that the one fund- 
raising affair a year , was as much as the volunteer group could x-.nage. 

The future of this center semes doubtful, although the larg-, 
agency is committed to supporting it. 



History of South Shore 
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In October 19&3, the Soeic.1 lotion Committee of a e,n— w -:. 
decided to start u tutoring project for local elementary children. 
Tneir co~m.urd.ty which in I960 had been a white upper riddle ox-*— 
community, had begun to change in 1961 as a result of iX“;uu„u: 
negro families from an adjoining ghetto area. She first negro 
to move in were middle class families, but this changed in the :u 
three years so that many “transitional” families began to move in 
out. The Kegro children moving in had difficulty in the schools, 
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because the standards of the schools were generally higher than those 
from which they had moved. 

The sponsoring group visited several other centers in the 
city, and then found rent-free space in a local 1110 A* They were net 
interested in running’s center, but in seeing that one v.^s available 
to the community. They recruited volunteers, assembled a donated 
library and about $3^0 worth of teaching materials. The space available 
was a large room, full of card tables and chairs, and a small office. 
These facilities were used by many other groups, but were available five 
afternoons a week after school for the tutoring project. 

A volunteer from the Social Action Committee supervised the 
first year of operation. The children included both Negro and mite 
children, about one third of them being white* The staff was pre- 
dominantly white volunteers, with four Negroes: Nearly all were 
housewives, with only a few single adults. Two of the young volunteers 
were men, the only men involved in the program.. Half of the volunteers 
were Jewish, recruited from several synagogues in the area* Curing the 
first year, seventy tutors worked with approximately one hundred twenty 
children. Most volunteers saw two children individually, one afternoon 
a week. Some preferred to work with only one child. 

There were no paid staff during the first year, and super- 
vision was provided by four professional teachers who offered to help 
the volunteers if they would come to their hemes by appointment# tho-e 
women did not work actively in the center, and volunteers found their 
help very unsatisfactory. The teachers tended to be mechanical in uhoir 
approaches to the children's problems, and would insist that one 
specific wr hook or book, which they preferred, be used for the entire 
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forty-five minutes with the child- The volunteers felt that r. cash or 
they nor the children could work within these restrictions and they 
usually ignored them, but they felt that they had to “bootleg” 
materials into the center and resented this- The turnover. in staff 
and children gradually increased until by May, the or eject seemed 
destined for failure. 

i 

An advisory board had been formed the previous January. It 
■was composed of successful professional people from the ccnrsuniuy, 
most of idiom would accept tire assignment only if it were a matter of 
volunteer public service in which they were interested. They realized 
that the center must have some paid help, and ashed the 11-hh to provide 
it. The cer.toi' closed for the summer, and by i^ll, idien it reopened, 
the YMOA had agreed to run the study canter as one oh ivc service.-- 
and assigned a young man coordinator from their staff, .-.line ugh 
interested and willing to work in the pro JjwVWjp "WxXw-.'vl tt U-v2 C. 
organization problem to get the center started again, after the un- 
satisfactory experience of the previous ye-xr# A houssx flit with an 
M.A. in social work, who was on the beard of the xhOA, was ashed to 
ne-p. 2*- o u^reea wO do so, a^v sou ..a w-.o ^ 

volunteer. In order to all ow her to accept social work indent.. c:.ch 
semester for college “field world ; reepciremouto, it was necessary a or 
her to be hired, and so she was officially hired as ' v ccm>awiey co- 
ordinator" at a salary of $1 a year. 

With two adults on duty every afternoon, the center opened 
in October with a small volunte er stazf. The former veaesie u cr s . s.e 
had left in large numbers, began to return* Many said that vh v -y had 
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learned that the center was now properly or rani zed and that they had 
actually left because of their dissatisfaction with the .job. rather 
than for the valid reasons they had previously given. If the center had 
not been reorganised, a variety of perfectly legitimate reasons far 
drop-out of volunteers would have been recorded, obscuring the real 
reasons for the failure of the project. 

For three years, the volunteer housewife who accepted this 

ft- 

assignment continued to supervise the center. She had the help of one 

ft 

staff person from the YMCA, a young ran, each' year. In addition, since 
she could supervise students of social work, she accepted four field- 
work placements each year, two each semester. This center was, during 
her time as coordinator, one of the best run tutoring projects in the 
city. 

The student body changed rather rapidly. 2ueh semester, there 
were fewer white students, until in the third year, the population of 
the center consisted entirely of Uegro children. The volunteer staff 
of housev.dves gradually diminished as the neighborhood continued to 



change. 

With the assignment of new manpower resource:-, the 11 hi alee 
provided more financial resources for materials, averaging peer. 
From tv;enty-five volunteers who returned from the first year, the s— .ff 
was able to build up to an average number of sissty-eight, who saw 
ninety children during the academic year. In all, eighty-three volun- 
teers were involved in the second year for seme period of time, and 
one hundred seven children were referred by the schools. Cf the eighty 
three volunteers, sixty-four were housewives, seven were high scicnl 
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students, seven college students, and three teachers, either active cr 
retired* Of the one hundred and saver* children, ten were discontinued 
because they moved or the center felt they could not be helped, four 
dropped out apparently due to lack of interest, and three ware graduated 
because they were reported by their teacher:; to no longer need the help. 

In December of the second year, after the successful reorgani- 
zation of the center, the research project offered to give academic 
tests to the children being tutored* Both the volunteers and staff felt 
that these tests were so helpful to then and tc the children that they 
made arrangements to continue testing, and to share ‘i fie results with the 
project staff* 

This center presented a very middle-class appearance, in con- 
trast to other centers in poor neighborhoods. Children cane only by- 
school referral, and only by appointment* Tnc a uuc.y c enter , cn uno 
second floor of the jftICi, was on a commercial street, easily available 
to volunteers but very different from those which were Q'po 11 to Vu*£/// 
and available to children walking in free the street. The volunteer 
group always included a number of older women, and the average age of 
the volunteers . was the highest among the centers observed by the staff* 
Several observers felt that the atmosphere was not very unlike acre si. 
except that each child had a volunteer tc himself o The atmosphere v. „s 
definitely one of academic orientation, and the emphasas vue always ca 
work in acad emi c skills* Gradually, because of the increased camp-tera ; 
of tlie volunteers, the program became less rigidly academic, baring 
the second year, for instance a volunteer taught a child to bra;, aa 
activity which would have been frowned upon as improper a year before, 
This was the only center, in our observations, which became gradually 
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less rigid and in which a variety or educational materials gradually 
began to be used* Most centers followed the opposite pa veer r., id- 
ealise of the lack of skill of volunteers, and the unvmllingness of 
c hi ldren to respond to ,T more school,” the volunteers are tempted to 
use many more games at first, or just allow* the children to talk* 

This center always closed a few weeks before the end of the 
school year and reopened about October 1* The third year, the center 
had a total of ninety-three tutors, with twenty-nine returning from, 
the previous year* Of this total, seventy-three were housewives arid 
single women, six were college students, thirteen had taught at one 
time or another, and one was a social worker. A total of one hundred 
and eighteen children were seen 'during the year* The four field-work 
students, in addition to the two adults regularly at the center, made 
up the rest of the staff* 

During that year, the schools in vhe area begun after-school 

reading classes for children who were retarded in reading* Do cause c 

the close cooperation between the center and the isCiiOCls, Ci.v* *C — 0 S 

asked that the children continue to attend the study center, and 

excused those who were in the school program one day of the woo:-: to 

allow them to receive individual help at the center » hour the end of 

the year, they appealed to the center to take more children, since tk 

were not satisfied with the progress some of the children k_d medw in 

these classes and felt that they might do better with individual hf-g 

The center was able to include several new chil or on xr^wii c* ro* «■ 

* 

near the end of the year* The after school classes continued during 
the next year, but the school continued to cooperate in dismissing 
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.children for tutoring les sons ; since they felt oA&Xt "ti Ci, 3 2LTi CilLVI^ C* V* i — i* 
help was useful. 

This' was the only center known to the project staff to 
receive this kind of cooperation from the schools. ' I TL £Ul other 
centers, children registered for after-school classes had to withdraw 
from volunteer programs. Only those few centers which were conducted 
in the evening hours were not affected by the new school programs. 

The following fall, forty volunteers returned, but the re- 
sources of the neighborhood had definitely changed. Many of the pre- 
vious tutors had accepted jobs and others had moved away. The shortage 
of volunteers was solved by having six ICegro work study students, who 
worked five hours a week, assigned from a local college. One was a 
substitute, and the others each saw eight students a week, thus giving 
40 children academic help once a week* The need for the service con- 
tinued to rise, while the supply of local volunteers diminished 
rapidly. 

In addition, a group of high sen 00— Cw_«.acnts came cue cr.y a 
week. Their attendance was erratic, and they seemed to foal that -0 
long as an appropriate number of students came, it was not neos,n.ry 
for the sane students to be there each week, ii 
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did show less progress than those children who were seen regularly by 
the same volunteers. They also travelled a distance by bus, arm tl» 
bus occasionally broke down. They were encouraged to find a projooe 
nearer to their school and loft after the year. 

This center was the only one among the four that was situ -ted 
in a middle class community. It was the only center that U gruduat-d :/ 
a number of children every year. These were capable youngster ^ -..ho ha* 
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been good students in their former ghetto schools, but found tl missive: 

in trouble in the new schools, with higher standards. Eccnv.ce they 

were capable, their progress was excellent- They were children who 

initially scored less than a year below their reading level- in or a 

were twelve such students the second year, and 10 the third year- 

In the fall of 1967, the volunteer coordinator took a new 

job, and the supervision of the center was shared by a white woman 

college student, a junior majoring in English, and two Negro work 

study freshman (women) students from a local 'college- The college 

junior was considered the coordinator, but she was at the center only 

* 

three afternoons a week, then sho was not there, the two younger 
women students shared the responsibility of running the progress- 
Because of the continual decrease of volunteers and the 
absence of field work placements, since there was no longer super vlsi or 
for them, the new staff tried to offer reading, histcry, nudhanatios 
and science clubs one afternoon a week- These wore sot for Friday, 
and despite having capable volunteers available for clubs, only four 
children responded, so the idea of clubs was acancLcned. 

She college which had provided students the previous yo:r 
withdrew their students after ‘dee first semester . Their ouperoio.o- oil 
that there was no longer meaningful vupc-r vision available to her stu- 
dents. Authority seemed divided and indefinite; the three students in- 
volved in running the center were overwhelmed by the job mid ami... mis- 
takes which could not have been .predicted, but which were obviously 
the result of inexperience. They particularly fell down in the diffi- 
cult job of assigning pre-adolescent and adolescent girls, and assigns a 
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them indiscriminately, it 3 C 0* 4*kO CL p to your,;" male students from the 
junior college* These young men, both ITegro and white, founu them- 
selves bewildered by the seductive behavior of tie girls. there -was 
a lack of follow-through with the children when obey did net attend, 
and volunteers be cate discouraged* Absenteeism again became a major 
problem, but they allowed both volunteers and children to sit and ’./ait 
for their tutors or students, session after session* 

At the beginning of the second semester of the fifth year, 
the TkCA board decided to close the study center at the end of the 
school year* The coordinator had continued to share the test results 
and information about the project with the research staff, bet it had 
become obvious that the three young students now in charge of thv 
center were not capable of ’keeping oven the minimum attendance re eerie* 
From observation, the volunteers were becoming discouraged and ‘chore 
was a continual problem of absent volunteers and children* The previous 

financial commitment of the H-iCA for a salary for one coordinator. 

% 

combined with a professional coordinator who was available ae a vclun- . 
teer, had been sufficient to supervise a program of appro:iinately 
one hundred children* The new coordinator '» * w* c« e w'x «« t/ 1 U w* ■ * * — ■- '■*’ 
cays a week, ano. did not have mw.ecna'co proxosc~c nax snpe^'V’x.xncn. hnen 
she was absent, the two work-study students who were in cl: ax' go ■»;*:•: net 
clear about the divided responsibility* The neighborhood continued 
change, and the supply of middle-class housewives who original by made 
up the bulk of the volunteer staff could not be recruited* The use of 
high school students bused in did not seen satisfactory even rhea 
professional supervision was available on the job, because they had a; 
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school* 



supervision from their own school* The college students who were 
available from junior colleges in w.o area had one client supcrvioic;': 

from their college staff, but felt that there vac no longer mseningful 
supervision on the job# 

Tiie basic orientation material used in this center was always 
the pamphlet After-School Study Centers * During ‘idle first y car taut 
the center cooperated with the project, a booklet of case summaries 
was offered to the center but rejected by the staff since ^volunteers 
are not allowed to take children on trips end they are mentioned in 
several of the cases •** A year later, the study center staff mentioned 

t 

that some children wore taken on tripe by volunteers, and the project 
staff asked if this were a new policy* The staff coined unaware cf 
their early qualms about trips, and said they saw no reason why volun- 
teers should not be allowed to do teas, —Z. vney ve. sne a » traps a. . ay 
from the center remained an e:x option to the rule, and wore never 
considered an important part of the program# neither the coordinators 
nor the volunteers knew the parents, who were contacted mainly in the 
case of children not attending or not making what the staff felt to 

.i« pc.r >#n j ca 

adequate progress, or was absent too often, end would bnve ac do- up o:.; 
Both the families and children were usually upset about this poe-ibil^. 
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so the center staff suggested that the child come f*e- g, 
work help for several weeks, ar.d whan they were convinced 
child was serious about wanting help, he would be reassign, 
policy was generally successful* 
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Trier e was never any charge for attending the center* l*o 
provision for snacks was ever made, or considered important. At the 
end of each semester the volunteers provided refreshments for a par tj 
for the children* !Ihese parties were still defined very much in 
terms of the every day tutoring* Volunteers and their children con- 
tinued their lessons at individual tables, while the staff 
an attractive table with napld.no, coold.es and juice. Each volunteer 
walked over with his or her student ana carried refreshments back to 
their table and ate them alone* Parties in the other centers usually 
involved entertainment for the children, or participation by them in 
games or dancing. 



Kith two coordinators, one of when was a professional, it was 
possible to run a project involving approximately one hundred children. 
As the supply of nei ghborhood volunteers decreased, the pretence of 
a professional coordinator, a social worker, enabled the project* to 
continue with the help of field-work students and work-study students* 
Only the work-study students continued after the center was run 
entirely by non-professionals, and they had to as sum ,• responsibility 
for supervision, for which they seemed uncualified* Che college 
student who was officially the coordinator, on the three days she 
attended the center, had a month • s training on the job in sooting up 
the program with the professional social worker* But, when uhs contir 
opened, the college student was in charge. The kinds of mictslxo 
she made could hardly be foreseen, such as reas c. l L * ,1 _ v 

had worked successfully for a year with a mdddle-claos logi-o houscwdil 
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to a student from the junior eolIe~e s feeling that the utudentc had 

• * 

to have assignments since they wore receiving academic credit for 
their work* 

I 

However, such problems which at first seared the rein ones* 
were not as basic as the lack of ability to keep adequate records of 
attendance and follow-up on students and volunteers who Kissed* ike 
young women seemed reluctant to assert themselves to see that volun- 
teers and children who’ did cone were given work to do* and gradually 
the groups of unattached volunteers and children grew* so that a 
great deal of time was wasted while these groups sat an d vasauec. at 
separate tables* I-Iatrually they became discouraged and began, to drop 



out* 



She social worker did train a number of young coordinators* 
with the assignment of a new one each year, but they always moved cu 
to better jobs* Two of the young staff people assigned to her wore 
young white men,, and the third v:as a young Hogro man interested in 
youth work* He was the most successful of the three* and ail three 
felt that they received very valuable e:rporiencc and training during 
their academic year of work with the center* 

The H-lDii, board decided that they could not put enough money 
into the supervision of the center to adequately continue * The two 
elementary schools which were primarily served by the center were 
beginning in-school tutoring programs and it was hoped that these 
would develop successfully- Several neighborhood residents who it 
been involved in the- study center became involved in the in-school 



programs < 
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History of Welles-Darrow 1 



In the -winter of 1964, the Chicago Housing Authority was 
aware of twenty-five tutoring projects being conducted in or rear 
public housing facilities* They had allotted space for several of 
these, and now decided to pub even niore resources into such efforts. 
Tne Tenant Relations Officer of the central office offered to chow 
several available sites to the project staff, in hopes that a study 
center could be developed in cooperation with the research project. 

The best facility available v/as one of the old housing pro- 
jects with a fixture of high-rice and low-rise housing, flier e are 
2 , S3 6 apartments in this coaEonityj the population is all legrc. As 
of December, 1966, 690 (slightly less than one-fourth; of the total 

4 

of 2, S3 6 families were on public aid* More than one-third cf the 
families (1,201), had yearly income of under $3,003. The rumciuun. 
limit permissible by housing projects was a yearly income of gc,S30 
for a fa m i l y of. five and a yearly income of $5,800 for a family of 
four* Cf the 2,336 families, 935 (or slightly less than cue -third) 

f 

had both parents, and another 1,135 vrers one-parent families* lie 
remainder were single and elderly people* The average nurler of 
persons per family in this project was 4*1 and of that, an average 
of 2.6 were minors* 

In each housing project a number cf Community 'for. ant 
Relations Aides work with individual families and with comnunicy 
agencies. One of the aides in this project asked to be assigned to th ; 
study center, because of personal interest* She was a negro woman 
with social work training who had been working in this project for a 
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few months, but who had worked for another public housing stuff for 
■ ■ 

ten years# She contacted the block clubs and building councils, which 
are local parent groups with whom she meets monthly# This group of 
parents is selected to represent the larger ccmrcnity, so that slightly 
less than half of the council participants are fathers# 

Hie research staff was invited to a council meeting to explain 
the development of study centers in Chicago, and the possibility* of 
using the facility in which the parents meet for this purpose* r ihe 
building was an attractive two-family dwelling which had been con- 
verted for office use by knocking out the walls between the two units# 
Since the office presently housed there would be moved, it \ras planned 
to use this building for a variety of group needs, such as job training, 
and youth and parent meetings# The ubc-roca facility had two large 
roams on the firsJt floor — approximately sixteen feet by ton feet each — 
with a kitchen area in one room# The second floor had two bathrooms 

and four smaller rooms, the smallest of mich had a telephone and was 

♦ 

used as an office* The building was attractively painted and ruin- 
tained by CHA staff#’ Hie parent group was* enthusiastic ir. their wishes 
to have such a facility for their children. 

the research project had developed a homework center in fc 
settlement house about a mile from the now facility in Oh A. Tno 
physical facility had been found unsatisfactory because of the variety 
of other groups using the building# The volunteer staff included 
five faculty wives from a nearby college and about twenty stud onus# 

The faculty wives were enthusiastic about the possibility of developing 
a better program in the new facility, and it was hoped that college 
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students would be able to travel to the new facility, w.; 

out to be not feasible, because of the distance and the af uox* nocv: 
hours* The students became involved in ether closer projects that 
met in the evenings and on Saturdays* 

When the facility was ready in June of 1965# a collection of 
books was made in the suburbs by the auxiliary of an eastern 
university* This collection of approximately 600 books were placed 
in shelves built by CHA in the larger of the two rooms on 'the first 
floor. (The other room had a kitchen area, which had been removed 

frem the larger room.) Since the nearest library was across a very 

• » f 

busy double street, parents had reported that it was not available 
to their small children* Chicago Housing Authority provided a 
variety of educational materials, installed blackboards in each ci 
the upstairs rooms, and provided juice and cookies for refreshments 
each day. 

Since the school year vras ended before the new center opened 
the local Community and Relations Aide assumed responsibility for 
recruiting children. After eliminating those children from the tot- .1 
population of the immediate area who v/ere known to be cither retarded 
superior in school achievement, or severe behavior problems, she had 
a list of seventy-five children. From this list, the first forty 
were selected and thirty-seven were interested* 

A six week summer program was planned to be conducted four 
mornings a week from IOjOO a.m* to 12:00. noon. The children from 
third and fourth grades would attend two mornings a week, and those 
from fifth and sixth grades would attend on the other mornings, khen 
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registration night was held, twenty-nine children were registered, 
and it was decided that these children instead of recruiting more 
children would attend every day# Some of the others attended 
regular sunnier school classes at the local school, and this project 
was designed for those who did not qualify for such help,. There were 
also other volunteer programs available which were all-day programs, 
at least one of which served lunch* Same children, whose parents 
wanted a longer program for them, attended these# 

The five volunteers who had previously worked with the pro 

at the other setting were asked to help plan the program in terms of 

* 

their own interests* In the former setting they had worked in home- 
work help, but, since it was summer, there would not be any homework 
and the morning program offered an opportunity for group work# • vl.il e 
only one of the five had taught school, the others had had a variety 
of experiences working with their own children, or with church groups* 
They were somewhat apprehensive of group work, since the groups in the 
former setting had been most difficult, and they realized that such 
work would require careful planning# Several meetings v/cre held in 
which they were encouraged to explore their interests end decide in 
what kinds of group activities they would like to work* It was cl vioia 
that their year of experience in the other homework cantor had given 
them enough self-assurance to try a now venture* The experienced 
teacher wanted to have a science group twice a week# Two others Ltd 
some experience in arts and crafts and another, an art student, vu& 
encouraged to develop an art program, and did so only with the assur- 
ance that her friends would work with her# 
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la addition to the faculty wives, •who xrere white, one other 
volunteer from the previous setting was interested in irking in the 



n®r center* She was a middle-aged Hegro woman who had taught for 

* 

several years in the South* She had been successful as a volunteer 
for three months in the former setting* She was highly recommended 
by the staff of the settlement house for a paid position in the center. 



and ms hired as a coor<^nator-ln-training* The project coordinator 
was in charge of the new center, but it was hoped that local personnel 
could be trained to run the center* 

Since the coordinator-in-training lived just outside of the 
housing project, no attempt was mace to get a roc c-mendaticn iron the 
housing authorities, which turned out to be an error* After she was 
hired, the local OKA staff people found out, by contacts with people 
v;ho knew her, that she 'ms said to be a “racist *“ The change in this 
■woman, once she was given authority, cgme as a complete shock to the 



volunteers who had previously ’worked with her* Although the nrejee 






coordinator was in charge of tho/ center, her position of “coord_rator- 
in-training t? immediately set apart. She was the only staff person 
who insisted that the staff / discuss rules wdth - the children on the 
first day* Saall/g£*oups were formed, and the children encouraged to 

( ■ i 

define mat they ’considered appropriate behavior in such a center* 

It became obvious to~Tisr"that the rest of ’ the staff had been correct 






in thinking that the children would not present behavior prcbleies, 
and she quickly said so. However, she showed her authority by 
ing volunteers to “stay in certain rooms Tt during their classes, which 

they felt unnecessary and some tiroes an imposition since they wanted 
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the freedom to use the various-sized. ifoems $.nd the yard cut doors 

as they wished* Of much more coneetfh to them, however, were her 

♦ 

comments to the children "you like me best, because wc understand 
each other*” Such comments caused the children to withdraw from her* 
The project coordinator felt unable to handle the situation, 
and the volunteers appealed to the Tenant lids* She made an appoint- 
ment with the coordinator-in-training, and told her that ”in my 

* 

experience with study centers, I have found it better to work with 



volunteers as equals and consider them partners in making decisions*” 



(She afterwards admitted that her ^experience in study «taters’ ,; was, 
in fact, limited to several weeks*) The woman seemed to understand, 
and her attitude toward the volunteers changed* However, the chi Idren 



continued to fed uncomfortable with her 



although she 



ctoooed her 



references to their common background* She seemed puzzled by the 
children’s obvious acceptance of the volunteer Sy tlllC i wGCtiiO *w*lS ICoGjp 
of records and a general helper* Since she had no special skill o to 



share, she tried to be genuinely helpful in various activities, and 

* 

seemed to become aware that the volunteers were deserving of her 



support* The diplomacy of the volunteers was tremendous and dr, ay made 
it as easy for her to change her role as they could* However, vhui 
her husband suddenly decided to move out of the state three weeks 



after the summer school started, the staff was quite relieved* 



Two private school teachers who had formerly taught 



w 



school came as volunteers four days a week to the program* They t; 
reading and creative writing in groups, giving as much individual 1 
to the children as possible* One. child, who was going into third ; 
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and could not read •_ word, was taught to read by one of the teachers 
who gave him daily leeeons. Two other children had daily lessors* 

Sven before the coordinator^insU^ loft, these tv;o wc men had 
become informal leaders of the group* Seoauae. of their obvious ex- 
perience and ability to work with children and since they were at the 
center every day, the ether volunteers turned to them for help,. Heir 
participation in the program impressed the parents the most, and was 
often commented on by them, 

Die two OWperienowd teachers judged the children to range 

freer one to two years retardation in reading, and felt that no child 

0 

in the program was functioning at his normal grade level. 1-Jhen the 
children were tested in the fall, this turned out to be true, this 
was impressive, in terns of many other programs tested by the project 
staff. Sincas this center was set up in cooperation with a parent ? s 
council, it might be expected that some parents would exeru pressure 

to have their children included. A Tenant Aide had succeeded in 

... l&J. &**- cV-^»rv-V_ 

recruiting^ needed academic help, with no aid from the senool involve a . 

This performance was never repeated in any of the centers tested by 

the staff or with our cooperation until several years later in another 

housing project, where a local mother was hired by the poverty program 

to coordinate a center, and personally recruited the students. 

With the end of summer school, a graduation was hell to which 

most of the families came. Certificates and donated. ballpoint pens * 

were presented to the children, and a guest speaker from & local 

agency discussed the importance of education with the diilccu 

» 

parents. This was arranged by the professional staff of the cerh 
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and although well-received, was obviously a poor choice of enter 
ment# 

In the fall, the cento? Jtoepened as a ct*. «r as 

planned* A white woman in her toAr&ts who -had been a school 
librarian was hired to ottotou&fce tot tenter, and the f&nslty wives 
continued to heLfu Six mothers and teen-age daughters £pom the housing 
project joined the fatuity wives as Vl&untears# The children who had 

4 

attended summer school returned, but it was obvious that they needed 
much more than homework help* 

The parents and sisters of this group could give limited 
academic help, and the immediate problem was that they often felt 
impelled to tell the children that an assignment was correctly dene, 
when it was not# The entire volunteer staff had to be told to check 
with the coordinator, "since she had worked in a public school setting 
and knew what teachers wanted#" This system worked quite well; and 
the high school youngsters especially seemed capable of becoming 
effective homework hslpelrs# However, as the holidays approached, 
both mothers and teen-age girls found temporary jobs to make money for 
Christmas# The volunteer mother who seemed most capable was hired 
as an assistant coordinator two days a week# 

At the end of the first semester of the school year, the 
school began after-school reading classes, and the children in this 
center were all qualified to attend except for one boy who was ZdC 
(educable mentally handicapped)# The staff encouraged the children^, 
and recommended to the parents that the children attend, since they 
were all at least a year retarded in reading# Only one child refused 
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to go, and continued at the study center* 

The school was asked which children they would like the 
center to serve, and they recc^mended children from their ”top track” 
classes* The^e eighteen children joined the center and were offered 
homework help four afternoons a week* they were tested, ten 

vrere found to read at grade level or about, and the other eight were 
behind grade level-* Two of them were less than a half year behind, 
but six of then, had average scores a year behind their present grade 
level* These children were extremely motivated to succeed in school, 
and the volunteers found them much easier to work with* Although 
they were all good students, according to the school, and achieved 
superior grades, the volunteers felt that their achievement was 
actually barely normal for their grade level and ability* Hie 
children brought their papers from school every day — papers which were 
certainly not impressive — and everything they did was marked ”good !I 
or 11 excellent” with no comments* khile they were certainly superior 
in achievement to the group which had proceeded them, they seemed 
aware that they needed help* The emphasis of the volunteer staff was 

9 

on better work, and wien the children asked for criticism, they 
received it. Because they did not have homework ccnsi a u vll 0 -l i j 

or finished it early in the afternoon, they spent some 
or writing everyday* 

The par ©its of the new ©roup of children were not available 
to help in the center* Nearly all of them were involved in sene 
form of job training, and at least three of the mothers were attending 
college* The CHA office provided two work-study students to supple- 
ment the volunteer staff each semester* 
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The children who were referred that winter from the top 



tracks of their school formed the nucleus of the group that remained 
in this center for the next two years. Homework help and group 
activities seemed most appropriate for them. They were much more able 
to functiozi as members of a group than were the more severely retarded 
children who had preceded them, and this was important in a center 
with only three or four adults available each day. They also responded 
to encouragement to help each other, and were most capable as homework 
helpers. All of them showed very good gains on reading tests and 



business were recruited far a once-a-woek tutoring program. The 
children whs were belew grade level were included in this group. Only 



student* #* did Ml need this hti|h After studying her own test 
again, she asked if she could be included. The group of tutors were 
recruited from one company end shewed very high group morale. 



ing from other sources to make better use of the building, this group 
became quite upset, saying they wanted ls their own program . 13 They 
recruited more volunteers, and averaged about fifteen volunteers a 
week. The coordinator from the afternoon program was also responsible 
for the evening tutoring program. It soon became obvious that the 
group considered the tutoring as primarily a social activity which they 



those who were further ahead to begin with made the most progress. 

Jn April, a group of Negro and white employees from a local 
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obviously enjoyed* Host were young wcmcn, with high school education* 
About a third had attended one year of college* Only one mu n (a white 
supervisor) was recruited to the program, and then suddely transferred 
and found it impossible to attend# The tutoring was limited to home- 
work help, and it soon became obvious that these young people had not 

liked school themselves and found academic work distasteful. They 

* * 

soon began to encourage games, vfaich they obviously enjoyed, and spent 

much of the evening talking or listening to their students* V2hea 

» • 

educational games were offered, one actually said IT no, that’s an 
educational game — I don’t like that kind — I like Sorry better* 1 (a 
simple boxed game)* The program became a kind of Big Sister operation 
They liked the children, and the relationship to an outsider was 

4 

welcomed by the parents, who expressed appreciation of 'the volunteer’s 
interest# Group spirit was very high — absences were not easily for- 
given, and there was a great deal of conversation at work about 
’’their project” and ’’their children *” 

The volunteers took trips with most of the children — some- 
times, in pairs or small groups* They took the children to dinner, 
either in restaurants or at their hemes* A few trips to museums wore 
taken but the trips usually involved having dinner or lunch, or going 

to church together* This is the only project in the city that in a 
• • 

staff knows of that includes predominantly Negro women from a company, 
and the only program in which there was a pattern of talcing the 
children to church* 

A supervisor from the office had, from the beginning, been 

in charge of recruitment and coordinated their plans* They held a 
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series of fund-raising events in the office* and contributed £o 00 to 
the center* This* and the special outing 3 they planned for the child- 
ren* were their most successful efforts and seemed to be the part of 
the program they enjoyed# Several times* they gave holiday parties 
for the group of children* These involved a movie and a lunch* The 
lunches were not designed by anyone who knew about giving children v s 
parties; they rejected any suggestions that they have foods which 
children like, and wanted these to be 3 3 very special*” They were the 

I 4 

kinds of luncheons that would ordinarily be designed for women* 3 
groups — with elaborate casseroles and dainty sandwiches# Nevertheless* 
these social affairs gave the group enormous satisfaction* and the 
children seemed to enjoy knowing young adults who were obviously 
successful* 

The supervisor from the local office remained* for several 

months* deeply concerned about the lack of academic interest cn the 

part of the volunteers* However* she gradually became resigned to 

accepting the project as primarily a social one* Oily a couple of 

volunteers went off to find a quiet space to work with their students* 

and these were the ones who were seriously giving academic help* The 

others preferred- the company of each other* and aside from the 

necessary homework* spent the evening in a variety of games* many of 

* 

which they seemed to enjoy even more than the children did* The 
children were there during the afternoons too* and they were put in 
the position of teaching games to the adults, which they enjoyed. 
During the summers the evening program was abandoned, but the sens 
group returned the next fall and continued the same kind of program# 
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After the fir 3t semester, the coordinator withdrew from the 
evening tutoring program# The group preferred to have their own 
supervisor run the program# She was one of two white women in the 
group, and was their supervisor at work* It was basically a group 
which seemed unmotivated toward academic work. They originally wanted 
to have a tutoring program, but seemed to be incapable of doing so 
because of their own complete lack of interest in education# Two 
years later, the program still continues as a Icind of friendship 
club, but with the active participation of the social worker from the 
CKA staff, in addition to the' supervisor from the local business 
office, bhile it cannot be called a ” tutoring program,** the setting 
does provide for encouragement and help in doing homework and seme 
contact with adults from outside the housing project. This seems to 
mean a great deal to the children who live there, and the mothers 
are grateful for any help in doing homev/ork and some contact with 
adults from outside the housing project- , To the children, 

these well-dressed, attractive and obviously . successful young Negro 
women from outside the housing project are a meaningful link with 
another world* 



From the beginning, the children of the housing project we 
impressive in their acceptance of all outsiders, and their obvious 
delight in meeting people from ^outside.” After the experience of 



having a few mothers and sisters help with homework, there were no 
Negroes involved in the staff except for the assistant coordinator cud 
the work-study students# The assistant coordinator was a mother who 
successfully motivated 'her own children and she extended this to the 
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others* Her only special skill in group work was in arts and crafts, 
but it liras important that she had some skill, because the volunteers 
who came always had* (She reacted strongly when one boy joined a gang, 
asking the others immediately, "are you joining too?** Ifney they shook 
their heads no, she immediately said "good— don’t join one.”) She 
felt personally concerned, as outsiders could not, about the neighbor- 
hood, and this obvious concern made her presence different from the 
others* She, like the mothers and teen-age sisters, seemed to enjoy 
the experience of working with white women* Having this image of 
white and Negro adults working together with obvious mutual respect 
and personal satisfaction was perhaps the biggest contribution of this 
center* 

She staff was very early impressed with the lack of race 
consciousness on the part of the children* In both other poor 
neighborhoods, where the staff worked in centers, racial remarks were 
sometimes heard* These were obviously reflections from the hone — “The 
white people helping poor dumb Negro kid3. 17 Only at the housing pro- 
ject was no such remark ever heard, either in the center or on the 
street, and it was inconceivable to the staff that the children ever 
would* Obviously, from the integrated staff at CHA or the schools, 
the children had grown up with a conviction that people are individuals 
and deserve to be judged as such. It was, to the staff, a meet im- 
pressive tribute to the parents, who had raised "their children in a 

Negro ghetto while somehow teaching them obvious respect for all 

% 

people* VJhen discussed with the CHA staff, they felt that this was 
due to the selection of the group, and the age group served. 
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’While the racial situation became increasingly tense in 

other neighborhoods , there was never a problem of volunteers coring 

» 

to this area* From the beginning, the evening group of volunteers 

were told that a guard was posted across the street, and if they 

were late in leaving, he came to see why* The young Negro women had 

to be discouraged from accompanying the children up to their doors in 

* 

apartment buildings in the evening* By the third summer program in 

the summer of 1967, one change did take place* The coordinator began 

to lock the door during the day time, because young men sometimes 

came by to ask for a match, or to find out what was going on in the 

building* This kind of "hanging around” was unknown during the first 

two summers. Also, GKA asked that the graduation ceremony take place 

in the afternoon instead of the evening because cf possible tension. 

This made graduation much less impressive — not nearly so many parents 

could attend* But it also gave the volunteers the conviction that 

their welfare was very much a matter of concern to the authorities, and 

was accepted as the precautionary measure that it wa3 meant 'to bo* 

The children at the housing project differed in important 

respects from the children of poor, disorganized neighborhoods in 

which North Park and STEP were located* They were better dressed, 

and* they talked of having "allowances,” which were unknown to the 

other children. It was impressive to the staff that children from 

families of under $3,000 income were nevertheless given allowances* 

They also had specific jobs to do at homo* The children from the 

• 

other centers seemed to be. given jobs at random, and this perhaps 
explained -their known preferences for staying in the street. The 
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children of the housing project knew what their jobs were for the 
week, and they were often paid for doing extra jobs. In the poorer 
neighborhoods, the children never talked about being paid for any- 
. thing, and seemed much more apt to be :: stuck with jobs to do” if they 
happened to be around when relatives come with small children, for 

instance* Then it ms the unlucky one who was near who was told to 

* 

take care of the child, and felt sorry for herself* There was much 

lack of awareness of what was fair, or appropriate for a child of a 

certain age* Seven and eight year old children were made responsible 

for toddlers, and punished severely if they let the child get hurt 

or dirty. Housing project children talked of different jobs, by age* 

, *I , m old enough to wash dishes now— my little brother empties waste 

* 

baskets and he only gets a nickel*” Children in the more disorganised, 
poor neighborhoods never expressed any such specific notions of grow- 
ing up, and seldom talked of specific jobs which were theirs at heme* 
There was a definite feeling that, if you were older, you were asked 
to do more, but there was no e;cpressed awareness or under standing £- 
pride in growing up* 

Of course, the children with whom we had most contact in the 
housing project were the upwardly mobile families, but the staff was 
continually impressed with the ^middle- class” standards that were in- 
corporated into these homes. Both groups of children, the earlier 
group of very retarded ones and the later group, talked a good coal 
of the future, when they would move out of the project. This con- 
cerned the staff, who felt that the children were far better off, 

because they were in a housing project that was well maintained and 
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far more attractive, than the families in other neighborhoods who 

lived in deteriorated apartments , in most depressing surroundings. 

The fact that most of the children will continue to live in the 

* 

project through childhood made the staff wish that somehow the;/ 
could help them to understand that their parents had moved there 
because they wanted the best available housing for their children. 

4 

The only contribution the staff was able to make was to have two 
graduates of the community come back to visit. Apparently, the wish 
to move out and dreams of doing so are just a part of living in such 
an area, and part of the reality of their lives. It actually shows 
that they share the American dream of mobility, and no on 3 would 
wish to deny or attack these dreams, but the staff always felt that 
somehow, there might develop more awareness of pride in the present 
reality. This cannot' be, probably because of the way society 
defines such areas. 



These children were poor, by financial standards, but they 
did not consider themselves so. They sometimes talked about poverty. 
They had read about it and had seen pictures of children in other 
countries who suffered from malnutrition — that was poverty to them. 
‘They were also a; /are that they did not live in “slums.” They could 
identify some in a deteriorated neighborhood near the project. let,, 



when a group of children from a housing project is mentioned in the 
daily newspapers, the term “slum” is always used. 

Driving past the project, no one would identify the area cf 
brick duplexes and low rise apartment buildings as. public housing. 
Talking to the children, one would become aware of very middle-class 



hopes and values* But since the larger society continually defines 
then with labels, and their neighborhood as slums, the staff limited 
its concern to accepting them as they wold have any other group* of 
children* .The fact that volunteers who worked in various settings 
continually referred to these children as the "nicest group they ever 
worked with” was the result of the volunteer ? s awareness of hew much 
the physical setting contributed to the well-being of these families 
and the impressive job that parents obviously can do in bringing up 
children on limited incomes* 

This project remained a homework center during the academic 
year, with various activities offered according to the abilities of 
the volunteer staff* Sewing was a favorite project for the girls, and 
woodworking for the boys* Drama activities were very popular with 
both* If the children did not have homework, they were encouraged to 
read or write during the first forty-five, minutes of the afternoon* 
They soon became involved in special projects, which were often avail- 
able at school* Several built displays for science fairs, others 
accepted suggestions from the volunteer staff to males displays or 
reports on something of special interest to them. Their reaction 
was very often that the other children "would not understand" and 
they were told that their job was to present the information so that 
other children would understand* After the academic period, the 
children had juice and cookies. Groups or individuals would report 
briefly for ten or fifteen minutes on their activities and then the 
children would participate in drama, sewing, woodworking or crafts, 
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The group experience seemed to he very valuable as the 

* * 

children originally seeded to have -little ability to vcrl: together. 

It was a place to make friendships, belong to a group, and to do worth- 
ed lile activities# liany of the children should do veil in high school 
and college, and there developed a strong spirit of comraderie about 
their member ship in the center# They learned to help each other, and 
to help younger children# Host of all, they supported each other in 
their efforts to be good students. The support of each other was the 
main goal of the staff. It is not easy to be a good student in a 
poor neighborhood, and the hops is that the children nil! be more able 
to ask for help from teachers and counsellors, and much more able to 
support one another# There was no way otherwise for the group to 
get together, and there were no other facilities available for bright, 
achieving children vjho granted a library setting# 

l*iore than any other center in the city, this cne was run very 
largely by the children involved. Preparing juice and cookies was a 
favorite job for the girl’s* The coordinator took attendance, but the 
children participated very actively in all planning for activities and 
projects. There wore always some children helping others with home- 
work# The library was always run by children, sometimes older sisters 
who came in each day just for that activity# The children assumed 
responsibility for straightening up the games and materials in the cup- 
boards, and for keeping them in good repair# Because of the small 
volunteer sta^f every day, the help of the children was cruc u.1 y bum zj « 
also gave them enormous pride# They would ask for jobs to do, and it 

was necessary to take turns with most jobs# 
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During the second year-, twenty-five children who attended 
nearly every day were asked to fill out a form of what they liked about 
the center especially, and of what they disliked* They especially 
liked the coordinator, their individual tutors, if they had one, and 
the friendship of other children. Twenty children circled ”not 
enough, rules” and ”too ranch noise” as one factor they disliked about 
the center* Three considered it ”too quiet” and one had as her only 
complaint that the center ” should not serve juice and cookies.” * One 
child said there should be a ”leading class” at the center, obviously 
referring to the track system in the school and the lack of it at the 
study centex’* While they seemed to function very well in such a 
setting, without what they considered “rules,” it was interesting that 



'they oven-tfielmingly marked only these two, ”too much noise” and “not 
enough rules,” as criticisms of the center* Since practically all of 
the children marked those two items as criticisms- it seems that they 
did not really feel as comfortable about the freedom offered by the 
center as they appeared to* At least, given the opportunity of an 
anonymous questionnaire, they e:qa?essed the belief that the center ought 
to ”be more quiet” and "have more rules.” 

Summer programs at this center were the most rewarding part 



of the experience, since it was then that the children especially 
needed activity* ?hey did not qualify for any program available, be- 

J 

cause they were not in need of remedial help and there were not enough 
classes of enrichment available* These programs are described sepa- 
rately* 

After the project terminated its support of the after-school 
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homework center, it was planned to recommend that the 
coordinator be hired to run the homework program* However, the co- 



ordinator wanted to continue with the group which had been 



the 



center for two years and many of whom were entering eighth grade. 

She did so, as a volunteer, for a semester* By then, three of the 

4 

children had been encouraged to take tests for admission to special 
high schools* Others were entering the local high school and would 
place in the upper tracks there, because of their achievement* The 
center was taken over by CHA for more job-training programs for both 
men and women and the center discontinued. For at least the remainder 
of the academic year, the coordinator and volunteers planned a series 



of monthly meetings with the children to explore the city and 



+ . T 



homes of volunteers* Although the daily attendance of the center 
averaged fifteen the last semester of the homework center, children 
who attended the summer program were included in this group, sc that 
the group involved numbered thirty-five to forty. 



The primary attachment of children in this center was to 



the coordinator, who was at the homework center ‘everyday* The majority 
of the children will enter high school next fall and there are no plans 
to continue formal contact with them. However, the volunteer staff 
was aware for a long time that jobs for children under sixes on are a 
major problem for the children of the housing project. The only 
readily available job for boys is to carry groceries out from a near- 
by supermarket. Because the volunteers have worked in the ccamuni':y 
« 

for more than two years, they know that it is perfectly safe to drive 

there. It has been possible to get baby-sitting jobs for seme of 

the girls in the faculty housing from which the volunteers comp. 
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There seems no iirniiediate possibility of locating comparab?LO jobs for 
the twelve to fourteen year old boys* 



History of STEP 

After a series of sit-in demonstrations by University of 

Chicago undergraduates, sone accepted faculty suggestions that they 

become involved in tutoring efforts to help a neighboring, very poor, 

all-Negro area adjoining the campus* Ten students visited a school 

in the area, five blocks from campus, and arranged to see ten seventh 

and eighth grade students* For several weeks, the elementary school 

students walked to the campus after school* Attendance wa s irregular, 

* 

and the college students decided to find a meeting place within the 
children's community. 

A boy's dub offered two rooms and allocated $3*000 for a 
pilot tutoring project for the following academic year* Two women 
college students were hired to run this center, five afternoons a 

week after school* At the invitation of the student leaders, the • 

«■ 

project staff visited the .center that first year* The program was 
not impressive as a tutoring program as only a few students were' 
being seen regularly* There were, however, a number of group enrich- 
ment activities going on, provided by college volunteers. The 3taff 

was entirely; white college students. 

# 

One problem of this group Was that another student-affiliated 
program working with high school students in the same area had openly 
harrassed the schools. This new group limited their help to elementary 
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school youngsters and was convinced that they must cooperate with the 

schools, in order to help the children* They often complained of the 

hostility toward them, because of the ill will engendered by the 

other group, which they felt was unjustified* From the beginning, 

they found it necessary to disassociate ‘themselves completely and 

make it clear that theirs was a recognized student activity and 

that they wanted to cooperate with the schools# 

There were problems in sharing the boy ? s club facility, 

which gradually became worse* The building was kept locked, and 

door guards let children in by specific appointments* If a child 

came late, he was often not allowed to ccme in* Children could not 

come in without pre-arrangement. It xvras obvious that this group of 

students would have had trouble sharing facilities with any agency, 

because of their lack of knowledge in working with children, 

* 

There was a tendency on the part of one of the student leaders to 
allow the children to become quite wild and uncontrolled and then to 
suddenly become angry and punitive* Children were occasionally I; put 
out M of the center, and there was no place for them to go, except to 
bother other groups using the building* 

This project had adequate staff, more than many other 
projects had* They had a good supply of purchased and donated books 
and reading materials. For orientation, they took a variety of avail- 
able materials, rewrote them and mimeographed a paper under the name 
of one of the two directors. . The best part of the program was ths 
variety of activities brought in by college students, such as slides 
and films, games and science materials* Ko fee was everr charged for 



participation by a child. Snacks were never served or even con- 
sidered by the sponsoring group. 

The next December, one woman student leader who remained 
with the group as a volunteer came to the project staff to report on 
their new setting. They had found a church basement, secured 
additional materials, and recruited more volunteers. The student who 

4 4 

had seemed less capable in work with children had left the project. 

Another woman student had been added and was available twenty hours a 

» , 

week under a public service fellowship at the college, fifty student 
volunteers were seeing elementary school students individually twice 
a week, and there were group activities planned after each day's 
tutoring. 



The project staff experience has been that college student 
projects were among the least stable, and that a twice-a-week tutor- 
ing commitment was unrealistic, yet, according to the attendance 
figures of this group, it could be done. 

An advisory board of eleven student volunteers helped in 
administering the program, and a facility advisor from the local 



college served on this board* In January, the project staff agreed 

to cooperate with the student project to record the experiences of 

this group. Although about twenty volunteers had left at the end of 

the first semester, new ones were recruited for the second ssmesuor 

30 that fifty volunteers were assigned to individual students, five 

others helped with group activities. The majority were first and. 

* 

second year college students, many recruited by the coordinator, a 
sophomore. 
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The tutoring project felt that, ’at this time, their bf.ggest 
problem was lack of contact with the schools# Some children had led 
and others had registered themselves and the tutoring center I-aicw 
little about them. Their idea of cooperating with the schools was, 
at first, to ask the teachers of the children to come to the study- 
center once a week to tell the coordinator what the children were 
doing in school. They were surprised to find that the project staff 



considered this harrassment and not feasible. They appointed one of 

4 

the coordinators as a school liaison person and she planned to visit 
the schools weekly to find out what the children wore doing there. 
The project staff felt that this would be very time-consuming. (It 
eventually turned out to be impossible.) However, the schools were 
visited every other week for several months and elaborate notes 
copied from the lesson plans, v,*LL ch were then shared with the volun- 
teers. From a study of all the volunteer reports it is obvious that 



not the slightest use was ever made of this information* 



The children were tested by the project staff 



net 



i cur.n 



to average a one and a half year retardation in reading. This indu 
a wide range, from two children who were performing barely at grade 
level to a large number who were very severely retarded. Later, as 
volunteers got to know the children better, it turned out that a 
sizable number of the children were chronic tr aunts, ana seme had 
severe physical disabilities. This kind of information had not bear* 

* 4 

requested from the school, and would have been more relevant than 
detailed lesson plans. The only factual information about the child 
from the schools, was their grade placement and their reading 
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At the tine that the project staff began to work with the 
tutoring project, the coordinator had dropped out of school to give 
foil tine to the project* She was aware, of the need for some division 
of labor, since she was giving approximately sixty hours a week to the 
center, but was never able to solve this problem, because it was more 
individual than institutional* Attempts to assign responsibilities 
usually did not work out well- The public service student was assigned 
liaison with the schools, but it was soon obvious that this was not 
a rewarding assignment# Copying lesson plans gradually seemed a futile 
experience* Both she and the student coordinator v;ere available every 
day, but attempts to work out different job assignments for them 
remained difficult* Because authority was divided and discipline 
remained an over-riding problem, a third student was assigned as 
“disciplinarian*” Hie volunteers did not like this arrangement, and 
the staff complained that the college students did not assume enough 
responsibility for the behavior of their individual students* Host 
divisions of labor attempted were mechanical, and because of the longer 
involvement of the coordinator and the fact that she knew the children 
so much better, the actual operation of the center remained almost, 
entirely her responsibility* 

In addition to individual tutoring and short daily group 
activities, the center staff collected the children's writings and 
mimeographed' a weekly newspaper* Many volunteers took their children 
on trips during the scheduled tutoring hours and at other times. 

Nearly every weekend; several volunteers took a group of children for 
an outing in the neighborhood* 
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The first observations of the project staff showed that the ' 

children arrived at the center at 3 OQ, but tutoring did not begin 

until 4* When the tutoring project asked for suggestions, this was 

the most obvious source of discipline troubles. Volunteers wore 

us ually there at 300, and very vailing to begin work. They had not 
* 

realized how much trouble they had invited by allowing the children 

• »■ 

to run about freely for a half hour and then try to get them to settle 
down to work. Everyone was pleased with the results of beginning tuto: 
ing promptly at 3:30 and, for a time, the center operated much more 
smoothly* However, there were no clear-cut decisions about just 
which types of deviate behavior they could tolerate. Absenteeism of 
the volunteer staff increased as the semester progressed, and children 
were doubled up for lessons, ’ which accentuated the problem. The idea 
that discipline could be assigned to an adult who was not the person 
who knew the children best and had the best relationship with the:;, 
seemed the most obvious mistake. Because this error was made by the 
executive commiteee of volunteer students, and the disciplinarian was 
one of them, the policy was not changed. In fact, it was not even 
discussed openly until late in the semester, when most volunteers 
said in interviews that this was the biggest mistake the center had 
made. 

After each day*s tutoring lesson from 300 to U:U0. there 
were various group activities. Every day, a circle was formed wiuh 
all the children and tutors present and some kind of group activity 
planned. Again, these were variously successful and unsuccessful* 

A staff person was in charge of these activies, which began with 
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story telling and then gradually included work in simple dramatics. 

The staff felt that, since the children had such trouble wcr to-* 
gether, some kind of group experience was most' important. This was 
again done rather mechanically, with the entire group. There was 
much discussion and disagreement of the value of these activities, 
since some children showed that they could not function in a group 
setting* 'When volunteers kept their children from the group situation 
for what they considered good reasons, this was not always understood 
by the staff* 

Again, the person conducting the group activity did not 
assume responsibility for discipline, and this was assigned to yet 



another student* The fact that discipline was the continual, unsolved 
problem of this center would seem to indicate that the appointment of 



"disciplinarians** did nothing but exaggerate the problem. 

A continual source of tension in this center was between 
the janitor, an older white man, and the volunteers* They complained 
very much about his anger toward the children for their behavior, at 
the same tame admitting their own inability to control the children. 
Despite the ruling of the church that no one could W* a. <sJ 
some students did, and then explained about the janitor ? s complaint e* 
fthile this group regularly went to outside adults for help and con- 
sultation, they were adamant about not wanting adults around the 
center, saying that they "would not know what to do with them." 

The group dressed in school clothing when they came to the 
tutoring center. Some of the college students had reported comments 
from the children about their "nice clothing." The children were 
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quick to notice jewelry t women students wore., 

had seemed aware from the beginning how much it meant 



and the e indents 
to the children 



a at 



did not “dress down** for them. 



However* on trips away from 



the neighborhood the volunteers often wore their everyday outfits of 
jeans and sweatshirts. VJhether this contributed to the problem of 



taking the children on trips is not obvious* but it was certainly in- 
consistent in terms of the policy discussed at executive c ommi ttee 
meetings, (Since the children tended to dress “up 11 for these outings* 
the image of adults, with “wrinkles ironed in* 1 as one staff observer 
joked, made an incongruous sight.) 

Many trips were taken with various sizes of groups of children 
and discipline problems were foremost on these outings. It was ironic 
that this group of young students were first quite gullible in believ- 
ing the stories of the children about beatings at hone and in school* 
vociferous about their disapproval* but in several instances* later 
resorted to physical punishment themselves. In one case*, a white male 
student took a group of children whom he did not know well enough to 
a local museum, hit one of the children* and was approached and 
criticised by a Negro couple who witnessed the hitting, hhsn the 
student coordinator. a3ked him about it* he explained that the child 
had been troublesome throughout the whole trip and he saw “no alter- 
native.* 1 She accepted this without question. 

* 

It is usual for projects to be built around the personality 
of one adult. In this case, the student who gave from forty to sixty 
hours a week to the project* remained the person to whom volunteers 
turned for help. She tried very hard to delegate responsibility* but 
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always for specific functions that turned out to be unrairarding for 
the volunteer# Contact with the schools and teachers could have boon 
a meaningful assignment, but the decision of the executive committee 
that the} “wanted primarily to knew what was being studied in the class- 
room. meant defining the job as copying lesson plans# No other project 
* 

with which we had contact ever had such continual discipline problems 
these obviously became worse when volunteers began to drop out# The 
solution of having an official "disciplinarian” seemed only to hinder 
the development of responsibility in either 'children or volunteers# 

The records were kept on cards designed by the coordinator# 
This inoluded essential information from the school, the child’s 
appointment time, attendance record, and, on the reverse side, notes 
of the individual lessons by the volunteer# Blank cards were clipped 
to the original one, since most volunteers wrote at least brief reports 
on their meetings. The system meant that the information was very 
compact, but since the cards were continually in use, there was con- 
tinual need to refile them# It was also a burden ECUS "00 ¥02 CO* <i 
attendance# Obviously, an attendance chart or book would have simpli- 
fied matters# Individual folders on the children would have made 
the use of the cards for volunteer reports unnecessary# This was the 
most symbolic and obvious example of the coordinators need to control 
the situation as much as possible. An inordinate amount of her time 
was spent on the job in making the cards by hand when they could have 

been mimeographed in a fetr minutes# Even after arrangements were 
* 

made that the records could be left safely at the center, the co- 
ordinator insisted on this compact and controlled method of record 
keeping# 
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The student reports show that this group of volunteers wore 

unusually successful in developing and using imaginative materials 

and approaches with the children* They had a great commitment to 

education personally, and they very seldom complained about the 

children being unmotivated or uninterested* Instead, they assumed 

» 

that it was their responsibility to motivate them* They often walked 

m 

out with restless children, and discussed academic work with them 
while walking around the block or to a nearby park* They wrote storie 
using the children's names, which were very successful* Realizing 
that writing long assignments was burdensome to the children, they 
___ifrote stories, leaving blanks for the children to fill in* They used 



a wide variety of materials, including games, books and magazines, 

’ and assembled an impressive donated library* The children received 

letters from them, and answered them* Children also wrote to pen pals 
■ 

fr 

in other states and countries. Host impressive was a weekly news- 
paper of children's writings, and when this became too burdensome 
• for the staff to manage, they accepted the offer of an adult from the 
community who successfully managed it* 



Basically, the program was too ambitious from the 



— i— - 

w 



To offer group activities, individual tutoring, and group trips were 
all useful ideas, but the group only gradually realized the variety 
of skills and the amount of time necessary to make these projects all 
work* Between the second and third month, about half of the volunteer 
found the commitment unfeasible and dropped out* Some complained that 
the operation, being too diffuse, amounted too much to ”baby sitting* 






The volunteers who stayed remained extremely loyal to the coo:" din 
many of them -were her friends or* d been recruited by her* 

Because the project lost so many volunteers and the children 
began to drop out, retesting that had been planned wa s abandoned* 



Only ten children were seen for as long as six months, and these had 

a variety of problems* Three had physical illnesses which severely 

affected their school attendance. Among the ten students for whom 

detailed records were possible, not one would appear a likely candi- 

* 

date for short-term help# These children can be assumed to be typical 
of the student population as a whole. They were children from the 

m 

* 

street, many very severely retarded, who were more similar to the 
children of the storefront center than any of the more middle-class 
groups. 



By April, when the project staff withdrew from weekly contact 
with the tutoring center, the executive commit eee had become very 
involved in new plans to take a group of forty children to camp the 
following summer. The tutoring project was closed shortly afborwarde, 
with plans to reopen the next fall. 



The coordinator of the center saw the project staff weekly. 



and brought suggestions back to her board. She kept detailed re cords 
of the operation of the center. The records ware good, so far as the 
mechanical operation of the center was involved, and attempts to share 
the work load with other members were documented. Suggestions about 
consultants who might be helpful to the volunteers were followed up, 
but always with the contacts limited to the coordinator. She pre- 
ferred to bring questions of the volunteers to consultants arid to 
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personally relay to the volunteers the information they wanted# The 

volunteers who staye,d on in the program were unanimous in their 

* 

opinion that extra professional help was their greatest need. They 

were also unanimous in saying that discipline remained the great un- 

# 

solved problem of the center, and some better method of solving these 
problems should be found* 

A member of the executive committee called the project staff 
very late in the spring, after plans were becoming definite for camp, 
Tue coordinator had asked for help from the 'project staff on this, 
but had been extremely vague about the summer plans# Because of the 
observations several women consultants and the women on the project 
staff, the coordinator had been assigned to a male staff member for ' 
supervision# This seemed to improve relations very much, and the 
coordinator was more receptive cf ideas presented by the male faculty 
advisor and the male project staff member than she was of the same 
ideas offered by women# Unfortunately, the various attempts to share 
responsibility for operation of the center had all been with women, 
and it was not until some of the men volunteers assumed major respon- 
sibility for the summer camp that she found herself able to work 
effectively with other staff people# 

A male member of the executive committee was put in charge 
of the arrangements for camp# tfnen he called the project staff for 
ideas in fund-raising, he preceded his request by saying that he uuds. 
stood the project was against the idea of summer camps# Told that 
this was certainly not true, he seemed surprised# The concern of uhe 
project was that very careful planning would have to go into such a 
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venture. He agreed* and said the committee was having trouble making 
any definite plans because of the vagueness of the coordinator end her 
desire to make all decisions. Names of people who might be of help in 
organizing and planning a camp were given to the group* The result of 
this experience was that the men students began to assume much more 

authority and responsibility for the entire program. After camp, they 

* 

came back to report that it had freen a tremendous learning experience, 

«• ■ 

that they had not been adequately prepared, but that they were even 
more determined to make the tutoring program work. It was reorganized, . 
so that a different student assumed responsibility for each day — 
similar to the term captain approach used by most college projects. 

Some team captains were me#. This was much more successful, and *.hen 
the coordinator moved out of state the following fall, the program 

„.was_abLfi. tb-fmiction much better becauso of the group -roali 2ati on 

that they shdred the job in all its aspects — including discipline. 

Our original suggestion that discipline has to be left to the coordi-* 
nator was one that caused trouble in several centers. For the children 
to see men sit by quietly while only women express disapproval of them 
is very demoralizing. But unless there is free discussion of the shared 
responsibility, and unless the men are asked far help and told how they 
can. help, they may interfere indiscriminately. For children in study 
centers, it seemed obvious that no matter how good the volunteers, how 
nice the equipment, the lack of obvious mutual respect between staff 
can cause any program to falter* 

Other suggestions of the project staff, such as using smaller 
rooms upstairs instead of the huge room in the basement, were put into . 



practice the next year, with good results. The balance between lotting 
groups learn as a result of their own experience and trying to help 
then forestall the worst mistakes is a difficult one. In this case, 
the students had to learn a great deal on their own. It was a year 
before this learning enabled them to run a fairly successful program. 

There was also a natural problem of finding where to turn 

for help# To plan expenses for camp, the group first went to an 

economist# They proudly showed the figures of planned expenses to a 

project staff member# The staff member said he was unfamiliar with 
* 

the economist f s qualifications for planning or running a camp, but 
one glance at the list showed that no food allowance had been made 
for the staff# From such crude beginnings, the students did manage 
to plan and run a camp program, and in the second year, showed them- 
selves much more capable of running a tutoring project# It remains 
a center which emphasizes learning activities^ there is no attempt to 
evaluate the efforts of volunteers and no meaningful prbfessionsl 
supervision# 

On the positive side, this group of volunteers is one of 
the most impressive that the project staff observed in several years 
of working with tutoring projects# However, the realities of their 
academic requirements make their very ambitious, long-range plaits 
seem to continually fall through. If they could, like other groups^ 
plan a short-term program of six or eight weeks, and then plan he 
reorganize the next phase in terms of what they learned, the problem 
of continually letting the children down would be solved# Community 

4 • ; 

involvement of selected adults, who can be- relied upon for longer 
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periods of time, -would also help, but student projects are very com- 
fitted to independence* The other local project in the sene area 
as this one turned down offers from a group of professional men who 

4 

had successfully worked in a tutoring project because they were ”ovsr 
forty — too old to relate to children.” Itfhile this group accepted one 
adult when the newspaper was in danger of folding, their attitude 
remained basically one of determination to go it alone. They have 
learned a good deal,, but the center remains too much at the whim of 

i 

whatever individuals or groups are active in any particular semester 
of the school year* 



History of McKinley Center 



The first attempt of the project staff to set up a center 
in the inner city was in cooperation with a small settlement house* 

The facility seemed adequate, with a large room approximately went y- 
four feet by eighteen feet on the first floor * There were tables and 
chairs, portable blackboards, washrooms, a small room used as an effic 
and a lobby. Upstairs, there was another large room of the same sine 



with a small room approximately fourteen feet by nine 
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it. Tiiis small room had bookshelves, with an assortment of ancient 
books. The staff was assured that there were additional bookshelves 
that could be used, and same small chairs and tables that could fee put 
in. T /Jhen the agency decided to have older children and adults use 
the room during the day this promise proved untrue. Since the 
facilities were multipurpose, it would have been impossible to 
permanently replace the furniture. The building was not used after 



school and was therefore available for a study center* 



» 




The agency had city-v.dde programs for poor people, and setting 

up a center seemed a deliberate attempt to have one facility in. at 

would serve the immediate neighborhood* The director, who did not live 

in the neighborhood, had been with the agency for several years, but 

he left suddenly a few* months after the study center opened# 

The project coordinator in charge of setting up the center 

met with various local groups* The local alderman* s wife recruited 

materials for the center, and various items which the settlement house 

« 

needed, such as a refrigerator, radio and record player, and book- 
shelves* A nearby college recruited four women from their housing 

* 

nearby* All of these volunteers came one afternoon a week* Cne 

volunteer, an experienced teacher, came two afternoons a week from a 

* 

community about fifteen minutes away* 

The settlement house director had also felt that he knew 



several local candidates for the job of coordinator -in-training^ but 
this turned out to be untrue# A young Negro, woman with two .years cf 
teachers* college training, who lived a few miles away but could com- 
mute by bus, was hired by the staff before the center opened* Eke and 
the project coordinator opened the center, and by the end of the first 
week there were two volunteers a day in addition to them* After the 
college students joined the staff there was an average of six volun- 
teers a day* The coordinator-in-training related to the children 
very well* Extremely soft-spoken, she was immediately well liked by 
both children and volunteers* No fee was charged for attending the 
center. Simple snacks of fruit or cookies were provided by the project 
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staff* The space, light, heat, and janitorial service were provided 
by the settlement house* It was planned as a homework center, to 
which children would come at 3i30, spend forty-five minutes on home- 
work activities, have snacks, and then use a variety of group games 
and activities* 

I 

An important part of the interest in having a center came 
from a public school four blocks away* Despite the distance, there 
seemed no closer place available* Since the settlement house was 
located in a very poor neighborhood, it was planned to open a home- 
work center, since this seemed the easiest kind of facility* There 

was evidence that tf tutoring 17 was a term which could frighten pres- 

* 

pective volunteers. The school' offered to refer fifteen children 
from the third and fourth grades to attend the center two afternoons 
a week, and a group of fifteen children from the fifth and sixth 
grades for the other two afternoons a week* Friday had been found to 
be the day of the week to attract the lowest attendance children* 
Nearly all of the children lived in a public housing project and a 
few lived in apartments. 

The school felt that, in order to get fifteen in each group, 
they had to recruit at least twice that many, since their experience 
had been that the children never responded in very large numbers to 
any extra help. However, when they referred thirty-three children 
for the first two groups, twenty-two children came the first week* 

The school wanted to make further efforts to involve the children who 
had not responded, but the project staff had seen the results in other 
centers of parental pressure to force children to attend* They 

» 
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preferred to work with this group and, within two weeks, other 

children who had not responded began to come. Six nore children 

joined the original twenty-two. The group liras made up of children 

vdio seldom or never did their homework, but whom the teachers felt 

would with encouragement. One child who always did his work heard 

about the center and asked to join. lie was always the first finished, 

* 

4 

and then helped other children. The success of the effort was main ly 

due to the fact that the school teachers knew their individual children 

*• 

and assumed personal responsibility for making it work. They made 

special efforts to give the children meaningful homework, and to praise 

* 

them for their success. 

When the center opened, there was a very small library of 
donated books ancT a large supply of donated magazines. The children 
were most eager to take something hems, and all except one checked 
out books and magazines. Often, the books were too hard for them, 
but they explained that someone at home would read to them. The 
magazine that was most popular was f: ?cpular Mechanics” which seemed 
to be new to them. Usually they talked about their family’s using 
the magazines, and it was obvious that thoy often chose materials for 
other members of the family. Their eagerness for books and magazines 
impressed the staff, and they felt that the school lib rary must be 
better. However, the third graders, who were most eager for books, 
explained that they could not use the school library until fourth 

* 

grade, unless their mothers would come in to sign for them. Hone 02' 
them had a library card since their mothers worked and could not go to 
school. Although’ most of the children were in the fourth grade and 
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above, no one ever came from school ■with a library book. 

One child refused to take anything for a long time, and 
finally said he was afraid to, because his little brothers would tear 
it up. He was encouraged to take a magazine with assurance that these 
were expendable. She next week he reported that it had been destroyed 
by a little brother, and he would not take any more. A few tsfeeks 
later, he said that his mother had heal'd that there was a book about 
“Negro Heritage 11 at the center and wanted to read it. He reluctantly 
took it home, and proudly returned it intact the following week. 

A suburban group was interested in supplying books ar.d came 
to visit during the first month. The group of five women were 
enthusiastic about helping the center, but continually expressed their 
surprise that the children did not look “really poor.” They were 

i 

surprised that the children were so i: neat and clean*” The volunteers 
v/ere convinced that the women expected to find “ragged” children, and 
could not understand their reluctance to realize that these children 
were poor. While it was true that they were extremely neat and clean, 
their clothes were faded and worn and often mended, i-lany of them 
wore gpm shoes through the snow and rain. The staff often wondered if 
the children ever had clothing that was “brand new.” 

In the third week, the children began to talk about not doing 
their homework, but starting vdth activities and games instead. 

Several objected that they wanted to get it finished so it eouli be 
checked. This was enough to encourage the rest of the group. Prom 
their conversation, it was apparent that the teachers were most 
responsive to their doing their work and that they liked being 
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One little girl began to arrive with her homework completed, 
complimented ./ so that she could spend more time looking at books and 

magazines while other children did their homework* In the third week, 

they were given notebooks which were to be kept at the center and used 

for writing whatever they wished’ to write* They had been, according 

to their teachers, not very interested in reading or writing* This 

changed gradually, and the staff noticed more interest in books at 

the center, as well as continued interest in taking t! something” home* 

The suburban group assembled a collection cf several hundred donated 

books, so there were finally enough books that the children could 

actually read* They suddenly seemed much mere interested in reading 

during their time at the center, and would sometimes read or reread 

one book and then check out another to take heme* 

During the second month, the coordinaior-in-trainin Q OV***"* 
plained that she did not know enough activities to offer the children, 
and the volunteers always seemed able to think of more ideas than 
she could* She wanted to be able to do more. It turned out that the 
written suggestions she had been given had not been used, because she 
was afraid she could not demonstrate the games or activities* The 
project director offered to help her, and she began to come to her 
for weekly supervision* She seemed reluctant to admit her problem 
to the project coordinator with whom she worked at the center* Ivhen 
activities and games were demonstrated to her, she was able to show 
them to the children, and seemed more pleased with this ability than 
any other part, of her job* 

Since the .children talked so much about how their families 
enjoyed the books and magazines, a special activity of the wee^v was 
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• offered to them each Wednesday and Thursday. These materials -were 

given to the coordinator-in-training, so that she could offer the 
* ^ • 

materials to the children* Sometimes, it was a page of arithmetic in 

squares, some of vjhich were “magic squares 1 * because the numbers added 

up horizontally and vertically produced the same sum# Sometimes, they 

were word games such as the scrambled names of animal s, simple cross- 

* 

word puzzles, hidden pictures, or a phrase or long word, to be used 
« * 

in making up as many small words as possible* Often, the materials 
were mimeographed, but not always* Sometimes, the children would copy 
the paper and pencil games to take hems# The children were encouraged 



C***^ 



to bring them back the following week, but no one ever did* They 
talked about how various members of the family worked on these, 
who was best. This idea, of sending something home with the children 
each week, was originally a deliberate attempt to help the coordinator- 
in-training offer something to the children, but became perhaps the 
most meaningful part of the program to the children* As curious as 
they were to begin the activities, they always said they wanted to 
save it for the week-end, and share it with the family. In fact, 
when first started, the activities were meant to be used at the center, 
but the children were told that -they could take than home* Their 
reactions were to immediately say this is what they wanted. They had 



lots of things to do at the center* The need or pride, or both, in 

talcing something hone was always impressive* 

The notebooks for writing were received with delight by the 

children but when it came to what to write, they were at a complete 

loss. Some copied from books, but few selected anything that tkov ' 

• * 
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particularly liked, but would choose at random. Others made lists of 
what they liked* One little girl had complained bitterly about how a 
volunteer had cut her hair, and later said she could think of nothing 
to -write* bhen encouraged to write about this, she began energetically* 
But three other little girls were upset by her rudeness and threatened 
to write about her* She quickly- said that she n liked the haircut now** 
and proceded to write this* The older children wrote about books* 

Tiie only original attempts at stori w u \\ O— * Q from two coys, who wrote 
about ghosts, monsters, and people from outer space* 

A second elementary school in the area asked about sending 
some children there, and the staff explained the profpan to the 
principal* The first principal had handled all contacts with the 
staff, but had obviously interpreted the program to his staff success- 
fully* The original group of fifth and sixth graders was not as large 
as that from, third and fourth grade* The children who did not respond 
from the first school were all in the older age group* The second 
school was asked to refer children for the older group, er.c only one 
teacher responded* Ten children came from this class, without heme- 
work* They were physically far larger than the fifth and sixth gr ndcr; 
from the first school, and older* They had apparently failed at least 
one- year in school* Ivhilo the first group had averaged a year J s 
retardation in reading, this group. was all at least two years retarded 
by tests given at the center* They had been told by their teacher 

that they wtould .«©t get individual help in reading, and than they had 

■ 

to attend* When the staff wont again to visit the school, the 
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seemed surprised that the center was designed for homework, c.r.d 
explained that they never had any, but he would give some if that is 
what the center wanted# 

The group had to be told that the center was for homework, 
and that they were not required to come# They continued to come for 
two weeks and then six dropped out# After the first week, they 
brought homework# They insisted in sitting at a separate table by 
themselves, saying that their parents did not want then to have any- 
thing to do with tiie children from the other school# Their school 
was one which had a reputation of being a K tough * 1 school — which must 
have been known to the first group of children, However, the first 
group never said anything about not nixing with the new group, and 
were quite accepting of them# Gradually, the two. groups did mix but 
not only did they have different homework, but entirely different 
types of work# The homework that the teacher from the second school 
gave, under pressure, was lists of words to be defined and used in 
sentences, or pages of problems that the children claimed were not 
their regular arithmetic work# Luring the second week of their 
attendance, they quit doing homework because they insisted that the 
teacher threw it in the wastepaper basket without locking at it. 
Bather than to go back to the school again, the volunteers used vari< 
activities available in the center and gave the children notebooks f; 
writing# They were less able to function in groups than the chilcix 
from the other school and seemed to each need an individual volvrioe_ 

The college students who came as volunteers almost invariabl 
attached themselves to one child for the entire period, and seemed :r 
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loss able to work 'with groups than were the housewives. 2ut with the 

disability of the second group of children to work in groups, it was 

-* 

good that they had individual help. 

One of the boys who left the center, of the second group, 
returned and became very attached to the coordinator* He seemed to be 
a leader in the group of his classmates, and gradually, three other 
boys of this group returned* khen they came back, he suggested they 
all do their homework together, and it turned out that they were new 
being given regular arithmetic homework* The other boys would deny 
having any, and he would say i: course we do :t and proceed to do hie. 

The other boys would reluctantly take theirs from their pockets or 
notebooks, and do it. The staff was puzzled by this coy ? s leadership. 
Although he was one of the younger boys in the group, twelve years 
old, he was very large and looked like a fourteen or fifteen year old. 
It seemed that his size made him a leader. Kis speech was especially 
childish and he became so attached to the coordinator-in-training that 
he came regularly and followed her about, trying to be helpful. The 
other boys seemed to come only because he was there, but were so 
basically uninterested in academic work that they became more and nc-w 
disruptive. The volunteer staff found that forty-five minutes was. the 
limit of their ability to benefit from the program, end finally 
accepted the idea of telling them so. They, seemed able to use the 
center successfully for that period of time, and since snacks ware 
served after the homework period ended, they were almost relieved no 
accept the suggestion that they could leave then* 

Although the new director came to 'the settlement house and 
tried very hard to make the facility attractive to the study center 
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staff, there were increasing problems due to the lack of stability 

of other groups who used the seme facility* jhe coordinator-in- 

training felt that other staff people from other programs interfered . 

with her work and that administrative channels were not very dear* 

’Eie problems of sharing space with other groups who were changing 

their programs and staff became difficult* 

Ihe staff was aware that some agencies imposed fluid-raising 

activities on groups of volunteers* # Inis had become a problem in one 

* 

middle-class center, where names of volunteers were immediately turned 
over to a fund-raising committee* In one case, a retired teacher came 
to visit a center intending to volunteer twice a week* Startled by 
receiving a request for a contribution, she weald have left Ihe agency 
without telling her real reasons except that she knew another volunteer 
well enough to talk over the problem with her* Khile McKinley House 
never did impose on the volunteer staff in this way, some staff 

.members did impose on Ihe study canter paid staff to help in fund- 

« 

raising, apparently assuming that this was proper* (!Ehis problem, which 
is often a source of complaint by volunteers is one that has never 
occurred with certain agencies, such as the IkCA, in our experience* 

Seme agencies seem to have more specific guidelines about this, so 
that the problem never Recurs*) 

■i 

Ihe only volunteer from the immediate neighborhood if.o joined 
the staff was a middle-aged Kegro woman who had taught in the south 
for several years* . Both volunteers and the children seemed to respond 
very well to her quiet, helpful manner* Other women in the neighbor- 
hood were recruited by Ihe alderman* s wife, but were reluctant to give 



academic help to children# Instead, they collected books end supplies# 



The coordinator-in-trsdring had not been able to decide 



about 



future plans to finish school# She decided, after working in this 
program for the semester, to work with retarded children and was 
helped to find a job# A citizen’s group near the first school made 
plans to open a facility for those children, nearer the school, as a 

4 

result of the good response of the children# 



This center never charged an attendance fee and recruited only 
through the schools, with information sheets sent home for the parents 
to send their children with permission forms# The center had no con- 
tact with the families, but apparently the high response of the child- . 
ren from the first school was related to the acceptance by the parents 



of the school’s recommendation# 

Ey spring, a better physical facility was avails 
center staff, and the volunteers from the faculty housing 



bio for 'idle 
; and the 



former teacher, who gave two days a week felt that they would bo able 
to build a really successful program in the new facility# The touchers 



reported that the main objective of the center, to help children accept 
responsibility for their homework, had been accomplished* Virile th-y 



wanted more help for their children, they felt that it could bo previa- d 



by a new facility nearer to school# The coordinuccr-in-trainiiig ccca^d 
much less able to function, once she had decided that her real inccrcot 



lay in work with retarded children# The staff decided to move the 
facdlity to a new location where problems of sharing facilities epp 
to be much less, and where the number* of available rooms made vcric 
groupings of children possible# The volunteers wanted to continue v; 



the idea of group work, and had gained valuable ecysric ncc* 

The children ware supposed to be retested at the cad of th e 

semester* The disruption of groups and staff of other progress using 

the facilities caused the staff to decide to close early* Ivhilo the 

children could, possibly, have been retestod in school, the staff did 
» 

not feel that the kind of group homework help given twice a wed: for 
a semester would have made a substantial difference in general reading 
scores* The teachers were pleased with the results of the semester 
help* Shey felt that the children's attitudes toward school and learn- 
ing had improved greatly, and that the experience of successfully 
doing homework was important to them* Keith©? they, nor the re off, 
felt that basic disabilities in reading had been helped- — or could be — 
without a tutoring program, which the scl: cel hoped to help develop in 
a site across- the street from the school* Staff was available for such 
a center from a local poverty program* For a variety of reasons, ties 
idea was later dropped temporarily* A year later, a new local staff 
member consulted withlha project staff, saying that he intend-d to 

I 

open the proposed study center* She available facility was used as 
a nursery school in the mornings, and for parent meetings in the 
evenings* to years later, the facility was still available for 
afternoon use and the local board still planned to develop an aft.a- 
noon program there, but was too busy with other programs to give it 
priority* 
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CHAPTER in. 

STABILITY CP STUDY CENTERS 



In addition to the preparation of intensive ease 
histories of the study centers which served as demonstration sites, 
the research design of this project called for a comparative organi- 
zational analysis of a larger sample* The objective of this type 
of analysis was to identify organizational and community variables 
which might help account for growth, stability or decline in study 
centers and their programs* The field work for this portion of the 
project was carried out by TLmoQiy Leggett, at that time a research 
fellow in the Center for Social Organization Studies, University of 



Chicago* i JL 

In Chicago, as previously mentioned*. Siijuly centers are external 
to the school system, and are staffed almost wholly by volunteers — by 
students, housewives, business and retired people* Some degree of 
instituticnalization of these centers is obviously necessary if study 
centers are to achieve stability and effectiveness* In Chicago, some 
steps in this direction have been taken at least on the symbolic level, 
througi the Mayor* s Commission on Human' Relations which through its 
Committee on New Residents keeps a directory of all Volunteer Tutoring 
Programs in the city* Ihe directory serves as a guide to the wide 
variety of projects that have been established* The Commission has 
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also helt a series of city-wide conferences, to which the directors 
of all projects have been invited* 

This chapter is based upon an interview study of a sample 
of these centers* Its purpose is to describe the variety of centers 
In program, organizational format and community orientation* It also 
seeks to identify factors which influence these centers* stability 
and institutionalization* 

General Consideration 

♦ 

Study centers can be described as formal organizations in the 
sociological sense* {they are organizations in which, in Blau T s phrase, 
"Collective effort is explicitly organized far specific ends;" they 
are goal-achievement systems* let, since they are dependent wholly, 

or almost wholly, on volunteer staff, they are in important ways un- 

■ 

like other kinds of formal organization* They are therefore of special 
interest to the student of organization and innovation* There are 
enougi study centers to permit comparative study, and they are all in 
the process of development* They therefore provide an opportunity to 
study the achievement of stability of innovative organizations* 

Study centers are volunteer organizations that meet typically 
two or three times a week, bringing together disparate people for short 
and hectic periods of time* In some projects the volunteers do not get 
to know one another, so that informal work groups and informal con- 
trols are weak* Some study centers suffer from a high rate of staff 
turnover, and hence the frequent necessity for coordinators to make 
special efforts to keep the goodwill of volunteers* Centers are also 
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necessarily affected by the qualifications of their volunteers* Com- 
munity volunteers, or at least the great majority of them, have no 
teaching experience which would directly prepare them for tutoring 
v;ork. Ihey are qualified only for diffuse and not specific roles, 
and their psychological well-being is likely to be most readily 
secured when the demands made upon them are not too specific. Tne 
survival of study centers would therefore seem likely to depend upon 
either lack of role specificity for volunteers ano. a tolerance of 
their performance, or the working out of a program of training and 
continuing supervision. 

It is evident that volunteer organizations suoh as stuiy 
centers, which certain to suffer from staff turnover and which 
are limited in their ability to be selective in recruitment, are 
going to have difficulties in what Selznick calls "building the 
institutional core" without which stability is unlikely to be 
achieved. Ihese considerations suggest that, while as much atten- 
tion as possible needs to be given to selective recruitment, the 
building of an institutional core can only be achieved by severely 
limiting the core of the org&nizati. ** to perhaps one person or by 
making continual arid oc ns clous efforts to establish such a core: 
and this process must in turn rely upon steady staff consultation 
and work supervision. In other words the building of an institutional 
cv.re as a buttress to a study center's stability can be achieved 
either by one person's leadership or by the establishment of routine 
administrative procedures. 

Tnese are consequences that seem to follow from the use of 
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volunteer staff in study centers* In addition there are other needs 
that students of formal organisation have hold to be common to all 
organisations if they are to maintain stability* Selznick and others 
have included, among the requisites for the "maintenance of the 
system 15 in formal organizations, continuity of policy and support for 
an organisation from forces in its immediate environment. Both of 
there requirements are relevant to the case of study centers, and 
they are likely to be fully satisfied only if the center has both 
acceptance and support from its local community. A center may 
survive on support from sources external to the community, if this 
can be sustained* But even in this case some of the long-term 
support must come from a center's immediate neighborhood* Trie 
means -chat an organisation supporting a center in a distant community 
is well advised to set about developing interest in and active support 
for the center * s work at the grass roots* r fne conclusion must there- 
fore be that in the long run local support, acceptance and legitimation 
are among the requisites for effective institutionalization vl stuiy 
centers. 

Given the need for study centers to achieve stability and 
their tendencies toward the rout ini cation of program and adminis- 
tration, the dilemma which the centers have to ’ace is clear. the 
centers are likely to pursue one of two goals or a rtixiure of the 
two* They may seek an academic goal, to improve the grades of 
students so as to avox't the danger of dropout; students may not per- 
haps be enabled to attain the average graces of their contemporaries, 
but they may be saved from falling further behind* Alternatively the 
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centers nay seek what is in effect a social goal; to give to students 
some confidence in relationships, that they have never before had, 
to prevent them from becoming outsiders to the established social 
system and turning against it* Or finally the centers may seek to 
combine these two goals* If a center becomes too effective in its 
routinization,, it may turn into a bureaucracy which in the students* 
eyes is indistinguishable from school. On the other hand if it fails 
by too great a margin to become stable, the center faces the opposite 
danger of falling apart altogether, or at least of failing to keep its 
students interested enough wo continue coming* 

This consideration of goals leads directly to a hypothesized 
typology of study centers. It suggests a first type of center v/ith a 
bureaucratic structure and a tutoring program, and a second prefer- 
ring a looser structure and the promotion of sympathy ar.d social 
values* Alternatively, there may not be such a clear dichotomy, in 
which case it may be possible to locate all centers on a continuum* 
These ideas about study centers emerged as the research progressed 
and have guided the presentation of the material* In certain 
respects the centers can be classified according to their program 
content, but in others t ho conception of the continuum is more 



appropriate* 



A final question arises as to the appropriate criteria 



which to evaluate the quality of study centers. There are three 
possible approaches. Tne first is to estimate by use of objective 
tests viiat progress students have race vfno have been tutored at 



study centers in specific subject matter areas* 
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problems to be overcome in matching these students against a control 
group, but these should not prove insuperable a Nevertheless, this 
measure does leave out of account, in the case where academic results 
appear to be negligible (or indeed in any case), whether there may 
not have been social advantages to the child in attending the c eater* 
Tne second approach is to study attitudes and attitude change among 
students at study centers, ibis faces the sane problem of matching 
and others besides* Within this approach might also be included 
assessments of the effect of a center in developing community spirit 
and self-help in its neighborhood# Both of these approaches are out- 
side the scope of this paper, and are mentioned because their develop- 
ment would so clearly be of the greatest value# 

The third. set of criteria r 'lr.be + o v . .j o: nizationsl aspects 

of study centers* inis is the set relevant to this paper# Tne 
approach uses three methods of appraisal : a measure of a centers 

stability (or growth), a subjective judgment of quality, and an 
analysis of program content and associated organizational factors# 

These three methods must be used together and not alone* For example, 
the measure of stability used on its own vrould be ambiguous. A center 
that continues to draw the same number of students (preferably the 
same students) up to the limits of its space and resources is as 
successful as one that starts its program below its potential size 
end scope and then expands to achieve these* In fact the stability 
measure is only a negative one; the centers that have not reached a 
target size or from which students have fallen away vdthout replace- 
ment have in some way failed* Equally, an analysis of prog' am concent 
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and of organisation will give descriptive material and a measure of 
the development of routine adrdnistraui on, but it will not show if the 
coordinator has leadership qualities nor will it give anything of the 
u feel ,r of a study center, although this is undoubtedly perceived by 
and is important to the students who attend it. 

In obtaining data about study centers for tl „ City of Chicago 
there are essentially four questions to be ashed: tfnat are the differ- 
ent types of study centers that have developed? VJhat are their 
relations idth their coamunit: os? VJhat appear to be the effects of 
different forms of organization upon a center, its program and its 
stability? VJh&t are the factors that can be identified as tending' to- 
ward the Institutionalisation of a center? 

'fne first section of the analysis presents the variety of 
study centers and brings out the range of pr ^gravs offered, the differ- 
ences in sponsorship, in facilities, in the level skill of co- 
ordinators, in the supervision of staff, in source^ of recruitment, ar.d 
in administration* iYien follows an examination of tho centers 1 com- 
munity context; how far centers are dependent on external resources 
and hov; far on grass roots, what are their links wduh local, schools, 
and whether they are of local grov.th or the outgrowth of some externally 
orgardzed project. 

third is a consideration of the effect on centers of different 
styles of orgardzation. A few are institutions newly established fer 
the one purpose, while others are old institutions that have added a 
tutoring project to an ongoing program. Differences between organi- 
zations can be judged, as already pointed out, not only by tests of 
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changes in academic performance in sch 1, but also by assessments 
of personal growth and by subjective evaluations of the enthusiasm 
and the atmosphere of a center and cf the probability of a conci ruing 
stable program# Finally, 'an analysis is made to identify the factors 
that most influence the quality and continuity of a centers program 
and the criteria for judging viiether a center is on the way to 
effective institutionalization# 

The research, was conducted throu^i visits to study centers# 
Twenty were visited between November, 1964 and March, 1965, and in- 
terview; were held with each coordinator; at the same time each 
center was observed in act: on, so that an impression of its atmos- 
phere and some direct experience of its workings could be formed. 

This frequently gave opportunities for discussion with volunteers 
other than the coordinator and for noting details of the facilities 
of the center# In June, 1965, the coci dinators of ten of the centers 
v;ore visited a second tine# These tc.i were f osen for their represen- 
tativeness of the types of center that had emerged during the fir st 
part of the research# Two size of the random sample of twenty is too 
small to permit refined statistical treatment, buu it does provide 
useful end suggestive material about study centers. 

Pc print ion of Study Centers 

In the November, 1964 directory distributed by u*»o Mayor f s 
Committee on Mow Residents, there were 130 locations listed as offer- 
ing volunteer classes for elementary and high school students, mud 
there were 65 organizations listed as sponsoring these locations. 
However, this information needs careful interpretation. It is not 



always clear when the sponsoring body plays a role of directly con- 
trolling each center and when it does not but allovrs autonomy to the 
coordinators at the specific location. The list v;as also found to 
contain some inaccuracies. Some organizations are listed twice, as 
are some locations, and some organizations which claim the direction 
of several centers turn out to run only one. In actuality there 
appear at that time to have been 121 distinct locations, and 75 bodies 
doing the work of active coordination under the aegis of 64 sponsor- 
ing organizations. 

Of these 121 locations 20 were administered in part or 
wholly by the Roman Catholic organisation, C.A.L.K. (the Chiv. xgo Area 
Lay Movement), 15 w r erc run by students from Northwestern University or 
che University of Chicago, and the remainder had a variety of differsn 
sponsors . These included settlement houses, neighborhood clubs, 
churches of various denominations, parochial schools, boy T s cl sms, ar.d 
ocher youth and ccnunuiity organizations. Considering that the situ- 
ation is in a state of constant flux, by and lurg^ the hay or * s Com- 
mittee list gives a quite accurate picture of the organizations in- 
volved in running study centers ar.d of the locations actually in use. 

The list also gives figures for the number of children that 
attend each center. Tnese figures, which for the twenty careers 
vi sited totalled 2, 055 > were found for the most part to be inaccurate. 
The total number of students on the books of the twenty centers v:as 
estimated at approximately 1,030. On the basis of the reports of co- 
ordinators the listed figure was too high In ten case', too lea in 
seven cases, and correct in throe. The figures can serve as a roujJ-j 
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measure of ea$ansion and contraction, for although they so clearly 
include hopes and pretentions, they also give an indication of the. 
realism of the program organizers. 

Sponsorship of Centiaqp 

The twenty centers visited had four types of organizational 
base* Eight were run by coemronity organizations, such m Boys' 1 Clubs 
or Settlement Houses, with paid oosrdinators* live were rm by 
ministers in their churches* live were in institutions normally having 
one specific function, such as pareehUgl Wheels, but now espadad to 
take on a study program# these were run either Up regain* staff or by 
outside volunteers* Finally, two were new- organiz&tio^s get up said 
eocrdinated by groups of volunteers in premises rented m loaned* 

Some of these programs operating in esfcabli#ed Institutions evidently 



owed their existence to groups of vmmteim affesp at some point hid 




•way to run such a program is to igiM'e tutoring on a one-to-one basis, 
but there are centers with what are clearly tutoring programs which 
cannot maintain this teaching ratio* It is the content of what is 



whether or not a program is a tutoring program. Ivhere the program 
sets out to teach the students specific subject matter, reading and 
mathematics being the most com." on, then it is a tutoring program* 

The second typo of program offered what can be called "social 
education.” inis type of center does not attempt to give students 
out- of -school teaching, bu ? rather the help, attention and under- 
standing of an interested adult on a continuing basis. Volunteers 
nay give help to students vjith their homework, or they may ask a 
student to suggest what he or she wishes to do. In these cases each 
volunteer has a group of children to look after, or at least two; the 
choice has to be made between setting each child an individual task 
or trying to keep the attention of all the grout together* Some tines 
the program is even less structured than this; it may provide lib: a y 
facilities or games for the children who have finished their homework 
or the have none to do. In the final analysis the only formal object 
of these latter programs is to give very deprived children an adult 
v/ith ’thorn to have a steady relationship. Although this object was 
sometimes the sole aim of a program, it v. r as in fact one of the airs 
of all the tvrenty centers id sited. Vhatcver* else it was hoped to do, 
however structured the program, this there constantly recurred as part 
of the philosophy of each program* It was believed that there is 
something to be gained by every disadvantaged child having a go cd 
i' elation ship vdth a concerned ana interested young or older aclulu. 

Of the twenty centers visited, three were of the first t ype- — 
offering structured programs of tutoring — fifteen were of the second 
typo, ar.d owe wore of a .mixed type — offering tutoring to some stud aits, 
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homework help to others and library facilities to all 



Coordinators and Volunteers 

The centers are also distinguished from each other, oeyo?i& 
their sponsorship ani program content, by style of coordination and 
by the type of coordinator chosen to run programs* Five of the centers 
visited had a system of dual control; in these cases authority v:as 
cdther directly divided or, even if one person was responsible for the 
overall administration of the program, another had a clear super visory 
function distinct from that of any other member of the staff* The 
remaining fifteen centers were run by a single coordinator* 

The coordinators differed in background and experience# 

There were six centers with at least one coordinator who possessed 
professional training, either in teaching or in social v:ork; all of 
these coordinators vrore women* A further eight centers were run by 
persons whose relevant experience was that of working over a period 
of time in a community organization; this category included church 
ministers. The remaining six coordinators had had no previous rele- 
vant experience# Twelve of the twenty centers paid their coordinators; 
the remainder did not* All but one of the coordinators vrith como 
professional background v::ro paid, but not at a higher rate t ban oh; or 
coordinators. There is no such thing as a professional coordinator, 
and therefore no rate of parent at the level of professional salaries. 

Sources of recruitment of volunteers varied, and many confers 
used more than one source, as the following table indicates 
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Personal contact ^ 
College or high school group 17 
External church group 3 
Bell Telephone Co* 2 
Volunteer Bureau or advertising 2 



Total 12 



Tne table shows that the centers relied heavily on students# Cr.e center 
drew its volunteers exclusively from a teachers* college and these, 
therefore, had some training in teaching. Ten relied solely on college 
and high school students* Fight supplemented these with older adults# 
Only one of the twenty had no student volunteers, using older adults 
exclusively. There is a far higher rate of turnover of student volun- 
teers than of others, but it is clear that centers cannot obtain the 
numbers of volunteers that they need without the help of students, 

The type of supervision of volunteers varied considerably. 

At ten centers there was none at all# At three an introductory talk 
was given to new volunteers about the local community and about the 
problems of tutoring, at four there ware periodic evaluations of the 
work, and at three canters experienced teachers supervised the volun- 
teers* work at weekly or two weekly intervals. The amount of super- 
vision was not affected, as had seemed plausible, by whether or not 
the coordinators v;ao paid. Half of the twelve centers -with paid coor- 
dinators had sore kind of volunteer training or supervision, arm half 
did not; the same was true of the ce..tors with unpaid coordinators. 

The centers also differed in other respects; in library 
facilities, in record- keeping, in nujr.be: of sessions per week, ar.d in 
the system whereby students were referred to the center. Seven had 
take-home library books, while four had books for use at the center. 
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a r.d tlie remaining nine had nothing that merited the title "library." 
7r.c nucleus of any library always consisted in a number of books for 
work in reading or math and some reference books* These were often 
supplemented vdth school readers. The better equipped libraries also 
had extensive additional reading of a kind that students vrere not 
likely to come across in school, and more material in the way of 
encyclopaedias and the like* Six centers maintained regular records 
of students* problems and progress, v/hich were kept up by the volun- 
teers either after each session or on a weekly basis; four had the 
same intention not yet fulfilled and the remaining ten had neither 
records nor aspirations. To twelve centers students were referred 
by their schools, to four they were referred by the institutions 
housing the study center and to eight students were self* referred; in 
three centers no re than one method was in use. Some centers are con- 
tent to rely upon school referral and some wish not to do so, accord- 
ing to their convictions about what students they are trying to reach 
However, it docs seem likely that all centers would prefer to have a 
proportion o " their students referred by neighboring schools, blether 
a center does or does not have some students referred by schools is 
one indication of the extent to which it has become institutionalised 
This list of char act ex' istics gives but a skeleton de script! c 
of the center s. then visited they are full of life. A cancer of the 
first type, vdth a clear tutoring program, ray strike the visitor in 
the following way* Y.dthin a large institutional building it occupies 
a spacious, well-lit roan. It has fifteen small tables with chairs 
at each for one tutor and or.e student at a time, and two larger table 
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vdth more chairs, at which more tutor -student pairs may sit without 
being in each others* way. In one corner is a rather disorganized 
library, and this is conspicuous in vievr of the general orderliness 
of all other goings on in the place, which has a dedicated, silent, 
scheduled atmosphere* Each student comes at a specific time appoint- 
ment, and each tutor has two students each day* Ihis is the real 
work, and so the library is not an integral part of the facilities; 
it is more of an additional service* Mo child can wander in casually* 
He comes because he needs to; his elders say so, or he wants to get 
on* In any event there is a strong motivation* Ihe coordinator, a 
trained social worker , is kind and friendly, but is seemingly much of 
the time busy in an office down the corridor# The tutors, all local 
housewives, seam attentive and keen* The most lasting impression is 
of the purposefulness of this center, which ignores any activity not 
immediately consonant with its one-to-one tutoring program* In this 
place there is at least come danger of the atmosphere coinciding vdth 
that of a school. 

K center of the second typG, offering y; social education/* is 
very different* It is perhaps located ir. a church hall* in fact it 
overflows into the church itself* At the struct of the session there 
is a great babel of sound from a crowd of children of all ages* .-rd 
from the volunteers also, most of when come in from a suburb of Chic eg 
they bring their sons and daughters to help vdth the students, the ec 
ordinator is a largo, bluff pastor, who greets everyone vdth irlecti ou 
bcnho.vic, as he or she, adult or child, enters the hail, ir.en, 
miraculously, the rilling group sorts itself into pairs of mvall 
grorna of people, at the long tables in the hail or along the puws 
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of the church* Everyone is busy* The children ask their questions or 
are given math or reading to do or are occupied -with games* The pastor 
moves about seeing that each group is settled and where he can sit with 
a child in need of extra help* There is always some doubt as to which 
students and indeed which volunteers will show up, but the zest and 
spirit of the place and the personality of the pastor ensure that it is 
a going concern, that the effort and goodwill will be maintained and 
that good numbers of children and adults will always come to the center 
whatever the weather* 

Community Context 

Study centers have developed in local communities of Chicago 

with widely different characteristics, and not only in those areas 

that are obviously depressed. They have also sprung up in relatively 

prosperous communities* For the purposes of this study, a depressed 

community is one where more than 25 per cent of the families earn less 

than $3,000 a year, more than 20 per cent of the adults are receiving 

public assistance, more than 30 per cent of boys aged 15-19 are 

delinquent, more than ten per cent of the populaticn of working age 

is unemployed, and more than 30 per cent of the housing is substandard* 

ftiere were five centers in the sample in such areas* At the other 

extreme a community vail be called prosperous in which fewer than 15 

* 

per cent of the fa m ilies are earning below $3,000 a year, less than 
five per cent of the adults population is on public assistance, fewer 
than 15 per cent of the boys aged 15-19 are delinquent, fewer than 
five per cent of the population of working age Is unemployed, and less 
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than 15 per cent of the housing Is substandard* These rates are for 
communities in which there is a range of wellbeing* The overall rates 
should not conceal the fact that there are pockets of poverty within 
areas of relative affluence* Four of the centers visited were in such 
areas* The very neediest areas were those 'of heavy Negro concentration* 
in which more than 50 per cent of the population was Negro* In other 
areas there were large numbers of foreign language-speakers* of Puerto 
Rican* Mexican* or Polish origin; frequently in these cases the adult 
family members do not speak English* 

In respect of their community connections there are basically 
three types of- centers; those that are indigenous in origin and have 
some local resources* those that are indigenous but wholly dependent 
upon support from outside the community* and those that originated and 
continue to be supported from the outside* In the sample of twenty 
centers* only eight reported locally recruited volunteers* while the 
remaining twelve were staffed by volunteers from outside the com- 
munity* It is important to note that not a single one of the twenty 
was being run without some volunteers from outside the community* 

It might be thought almost impossible for a study center to 
function without establishing good relations with the schools in its 
neighborhood# However* of the twenty centers seven had no liaison of 
any kind with local schools* and one had. good relations with only one 
of the three schools in its area* In none of the centers were parents 
involved to any extent in center activities* and only in a few was 
there any effort being made in this direction* In these, mothers 
were asked to prepare cake or cookies* to act as hostesses of some 
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sort, or to help with library books* 7no amount of contact between 
centers and other community organisations depended on their sponsor- 
ship* A center located in an institution (e.g#, a settlement house) 
vjhich was closely connected with other community organizations would 
itself benefit from these* Centers not in this position wore much 
less likely to have links with other organizations* 



A s so dated Characteristics 

7a e most important distinguishing charact eristic of the 
centers has been shovrn to be program contents If the tvrenty centers 
visited are divided according to this criterion, according to whether 
their programs are tutoring programs or of a mixed type or by contras 
for social education only, it will be seen that there are association 
between type of program and other characteristics that differentiate 



the centers* it is from those associations that a pattern of insti- 
tutional! zati on emerge s . 

7ae associations arc seen most clearly when set out in tie 
form of a tabl^, as follows 
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Type of ?ro?rc^: 

I II 

Tutoring or Social Education 

Mixed Only 



(n=5) (M-15) 

-nr,. <* 



Characteristics 


no* 


<sf 

A 


no* 


rf 

A 


More than three weekly sessions 


3 


(60) 


2 


(13) 


Paid coordinator 


4 


(80) 


S 


. (53) 


Coordinator with skills 


4 


(80) 


2 


(13) 


Local volunteers 


5 


(100) 


2 


(13) 


Mon- student volunteers 


4 


(SO) 


5 


(33) 


Recruitment by personal contact 


4 


(so) 


4 


(26) 


Sup er vision/ evaluation sessions 


5 


(100) 


2 


(13) 


School referral 


4 


(so) 


a 


(53) 


Good school relations 


4 


(80) 


a 


(53) 


Records maintained 


5 


(ICO) 


i 


( 7) 


Take-home library 


4 


(60) 


3 


(20) 


Mote : (I) percentages are 

easily perceived 


given to rake the : 

9 


proportions 


.more 


(II) there wore three 
type. 


tutoring pr 


■0 grams 


and two of 




These results are easy enough to 


interpret* 


It is 


clear that 


tutoring 



or roixed programs are associated ivith much more adrdni strati on than 
arc those of social education, and that their tendency is tovrard 
routinised administration and at least the trappings of management; 
they arc stronger on record-keeping, library service, arc Hasten 
vain the schools* Vue centers uith programs of social education had 
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more diffuse acini ni strati on 



• The only center that had a tutoring 
program and did not cl a in good relations with schools did in fact have 
good relations with one out of three neighboring schools. The seven 
centers with social education programs that lacked good school 
relations had no relations of any kind with schools. 

She association of tutoring and nixed programs v/ith co- 
ordinators with some professional training in teaching or social work 
seems to Imply either that these programs call for the employment of 
coordinators v/ith special skills or that skilled coordinators tend to 
set up more structured programs than those without skills* In fact 
the latter is the correct explanation* In each of the four tutoring 
or nixed programs v/ith a skilled coordinator the coordinator v/as 
present at the initiation of the project and the devising of the 
program By contrast, in the case of the two social education pro- 
grams with a professional as coordinator one coordinator was hired 
(by a non-professional superior) after the program had been set up, 
and the other {a teacher) v;as elderly and long since retired, A 
coordinator 1 s level of skill was also of more importance than whether 
or not she was paid, ’ There was one trained teacher who was not :>;:i c 
for her coordinating work. Kov;cvor, she wa s a minister f s wife vho 
t^av c nei Sti vu cos f cc to u s c l. » > v or s e o un ner a us oa • ^ s 
church. In other words the v:as the only professional whom it was 
r.ot necessary to hire. 



In regard to the supervision of volunteers, three of the 
tutoring or mixed programs included systems of regular supervision, 
and tvro had periodic sessions of evaluation of work. Among who fif; 
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social education programs only tvro included any evaluation system, 
three had orientation sessions at tho start of the program and ten had 
no kind of supervision of volunteers at all* 7a e centers ui the first 
type used more sources of recruitment all told; tho five centers used 
twelve sources, while the fifteen centers of the second type used only 
twenty- three sources* Ten of these centers used only student volun- 
teers, while only one of the centers with tutoring programs did so* 

As it happens, this one center was a special case* Its volunteers wero^ 
all students from a teachers’ college; all therefore had professional 
training relevant to tutoring* 

Tne centers with tutoring programs had better relations with 
their communities. They had better liaison with neighboring schools 
and they drevr r.ore volunteers from their localities than did centers 
with no tutoring* This could very well be due ty the cormunitios* 
different levels of prosperity. Tne relationship between community 
prosperity and program content ’ s therefore set out in the following 
table:- 





Vvce 


of nr o -rare 




C oicaun ity pr o sper 1 ty 


Tutoring 
or rjicrea 


Social edu- 
cation only 


totf.l 


Prosperous 


2 


2 




Respectable* 


2 


9 


11 


Depressed 


1 


K 




Total 


5 


15 


20 



-communities that are outside the definitions of prosperous 
or depressed are ^respectable. 11 
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Three of the sixteen centers outside prosperous communities 
had run a tutoring program, as compared with two out of the four in 
prosperous areas. This suggests that if a center is not in a pros- 
perous neighborhood then it is more likely than not, by thirteen 
cases to three, to run a program of social education only. It is 
certain that better off communities are more active in the solution 
of social problems and are more likely to support the activities of 
a study center * They are also more likely to be able to produce the 
resources of a skilled person in filling the role of study center 
coordinator. However, the exceptions have to be explained, Hot onl 
do some prosperous neighborhoods have cental's with pro-pans with no 
tutoring, but there are study centers in depressed areas that have 
overcome the apparent disadvantages of their community sotting and 
established tutoring programs. The explanation of tills finding is 
not evidently related to two other factors, whether or not there are 
local volunteers and whether or not all volunteers are high school o 
college students. Three of the feui' centers in prosperous communiti 
had some local volunteers, -while in all other areas only three out o 
sixteen did so. The same three out cf four centers had some volume c 
other than students; in contrast to the five out of the sixteen else 
v« * » O a o *n ti lO pc s j. u*o n. n i o ocui cc>i ccr ouo Ox u« 6 i o ur u. u . .o ^ 

provide any tutoring. At the seme time four of the tutoring program 
had some adult volunteers, while the fifth had teachers in training; 
and all five had volunteers resident in the community. 

that therefore emerges is two propositions. First, pros- 
perous areas are mere xixoly mo urn rocajL aoulc volunteers, fro.. 
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this it follows that non-pro spcrous areas are more likely to rely on 
student volunteers from outside the coranirrdty. Indeed, as night be 
expected, outside students are most likely to penetrate the non- 
prosperous areas, which are presumed to be those most in need of help# 
Second, tutoring programs are not established without the support of 
local adult volunteers* 'fne corollary of this is that where there is 
local support it nay be possible to run a tutoring program, but where 
a center has been set up oy student volunteers from outside the com- 
munity there is virtually no likelihood of such a program# Jt is of 
great importance to note the circumstances in vfoich tutoring programs 
have been established in centers in non-pro sperous localities# One 
center v:as staffed, as already mentioned, by teacher s T college students 
one v/as in a slum area but was able to attract volunteers from an 
adjoining prosperous sector of that area, and the ‘third was in a com- 
munity greatly activated by the Northwest Community Organization# 

Me asures of Stability 

An Objective He a sure: 7ne next step is to examine vftinh character- 

istics of study centers are linked to growth or contraction during the 
period of the study# Of the centers visited none with a tutoring pro- 
gram had contracted, indeed four of the five had grown. That is to 
say, or.c equalled and four exceeded the number of students given for 
each center in the Mayor f s Committee list# In contrast only five of 
the fifteen centers with programs of social education had maintained 
thoir numbers, and of these only tv/o claimed tc have grown# Tne 
characteristics related to stability are the following; tho typo of 



supervision given to volunteers; the typo of volunteers recmiited; 
the level of skill of the coordinator; and the level of prosperity 
of the community setting, f Ihe relationships are shown in the follow- 



ing table 





growing 


Stability 

stable contracting 


total 


Type. ( super vi si on 


3 


0 


0 




3 


of (evaluation 


1 


2 


1 




4 


Suoer- (orientation 


1 


0 


2 




3 


vision (nil 


2 


1 


7 




10 


Co or diii- (professional 


3 


2 


i 




6 


ator's (comm mi ty organ!- 


r > 


1 


5 




3 


zation 












EOTerience (none 


2 


0 


4 




r 

O 


Type of (students only 


2 


1 


7 




10 


(some volunteer 


5 


2 


3 




10 



(non-student 



Co:munity 


(prosperous 


2 


1 


i 


4 


level of 


(respectable 


h 


1 


6 


11 


Prosperity 


(depressed 


1 


1 


3 


5 



Tote: the measure of stability is reached by a comparison of 

the number of students given by the coordinator with the figure in the 
Mayor* s Committee list. 



Tne table shows that all centers with continual supervision had ex- 
panded and that only one of the seven centers vdth either supervision 
or periodic evaluations had actually contracted; seven of the ten 
centers Licking any system of supervision had shrunk since their 
formation, 
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In regard to types of volunteer, seven of the ten centers 
wholly dependent on student volunteers, none of which ran tutoring 
programs, had contracted. Of the remaining ten centers only three 
had contracted* Nine out of fourteen centers with unskilled co- 
ordinators had contracted, while onlv one out of six with a pro- 
fessional as coordinator had done so. Finally, there seems to he a 
relationship between community prosperity and stability. Only one 
of five study centers in depressed areas (as previously defined) 
could claim growth, and only one of the seven that had grown vras in 
a depressed area. 

It is now apparent that there is a connection between 
program content, a coordinator f s skill, systems of supervision, 
evidence of ccEmuiity ties, a community* s level of prosperity, and 
a center f s stability. However, the directions of the relationships 
are not yet clear. Among these factors, type of supervision, skill 
of coordinator, and type of volunteer recruited, the skill of the 
coordinator seams to be of principal importance since it is usually 
the coordinators function to recruit and supervise volunteers* This 
is corroborated by the fact that only one of the six centers with a 
sl-dlled coordinator was reliant solely upon college and high school 
students for its volunteers and that nine of the ten centers which, 
depended upon students had no supervision of volunteers at all. It 
seams that program content, number of sessions per week and the goner 
competence of the admini strati or. (as implied by library facilities, 
record-keeping, and system of supervision) are similarly dependent on 
the expertise of the cooxdinator. However, these qualities of ceiter 
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still vary vjhen the coordinator t s skills are held constant, 
analysis has shov/n that the other main factor affecting these vari- 
ables is the extent of the center T s community ties* If recruitment 
is local and through personal contact, this v/ill affect not only tie 
type of volunteer recruited but also the number of times a vreek that 
sessions are held* 

Subjective Judgment: The second method of appraising centers is 

by subjoctive judgment of its spirit and atmosphere and of the pur- 
posiveness and zest of its staff* This provides the only method, 
at least over a short period of inquiry, of gauging to what extent a 
center is a going concern ,hov7 dynamic it is, how responsive (occasion- 
ally hovr noisy) the children, how zestful and confident the volun- 
teers, hovr effective the leader ship* 

When the twenty centers visited are considered in terms of 
all three methods of appraisal, seven stand out according to the 
subjective assessment* These seven turn out to bo among the ten that 
have not contracted, ana five of them are the five with tutoring pro- 
grams# These five, it vail be recalled, had one-to-one tutoring, 
volunteers from diverse sources, records that were kept up, and either 
supervision of or evaluation sessions for volunteers; four of the five 
had a coordinator vdth prof cssional training, a library with take-home 
facilities, recruitment of volunteers by personal contact and from 
the local community, and good liaison with local schools# This is 
strong confirmation of the appropriateness of the subjective judgment, 
but it does leave the qu3stion of what were the characteristics of the 
two other centors also chosen by this criterion which ran programs of 
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social education, 



Let .icse two centers be designated Center A and Center B. 
Both centers v/ere run by churches. Center A had good community re- 
lations, a range of volunteers, and evaluation sessions; it did not 
have a tutoring program, a coordJ viator with professional skills, 
records of work or a take-home library. In other words, it appeared 
to have achieved the support of the community, and to have put its 
efforts into a program of homework help and social education. It is 
therefore a good example of a stable center ’ with a social education 
program. Center 3 was apparently less well off* It has no skilled 
coordinator, structured program, supervision of volunteers, library 
facilities; it had no volunteers from the community and no liaison 
with local schools* It did, however, recruit its volunteers through 
personal contact and recruit them from varied (mainly non-student) 
sources, and it did keep records of students* progress. Yihat was 
most conspicuous about Center B was the responsiveness of volunteers 
and students, and the considerable enthusiasm with which its program 
v;as carried on* ibis is a center that was beginning to put down 
roots in what is close to being a depressed area, but, like Center A, 
was not attempting more than homework and social education. It seems 
certain to last. Ibis analysis shows hov; the stability achieved by a 
program of social education is of a different kind from that achieved 
by tutoring or mixed programs. 

Conclusions 

These data help to identify those factors that de .ermine 
tho achievement of a center f s successful institutionalization, 7 or 
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this purpose institutionalization is defined go the ability of a 
center to endure through time arid to provide a program that does not 
diminish in size and scope and that is not dependent upon the leader- 
ship of a particular coordinator# More specifically this means that 
institutionalization encompasses staff recruitment, the program, and 
coordinating and supervisory procedures# Tnese are the minimum ele- 
ments for achieving institutionalization. They supply a basis for 
classifying this sample of study centers in terms of their relative 
stability# 

The first type of center is one that runs a tutoring pro- 
gram, It has a qiute specific goal, to improve the school grades ’of 
its students# It usually achieves, although this does not seam in- 
dispensable, a one-tc-one tutor-student ratio# This type of center 
requires a competent administrator , and more often than not it has 
as coordinator a person of some professional, skills, either a teacher 
or a social worker# Such a person can train and supervise, and 
listen to volunteers* problems, as well as have a ne ar-pr o f e e si ona 1 
authority or bureaucratic skills* A tutoring program demands a range 
of volunteers, for although student volunteers have a part to play 
they cannot, owing to the requirements of their academic work, 
guarantee absolute regularity of attendance as can older volunteers; 
and a tutoring program requires that each child should, so far as is 
possible, always bo tau^it by the same tutor# This need for regular, 
adult volunteers and minimal staff turnover in turn requires the 
tutoring cent u' to have good community support and the opportunity to 
recruit tutors thrcugi direct personal contact# Tho structured 
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program furth er requires that the tutors be supervised and Ridded to 
the ex' -nt that the resources available to the center allow, and it 
inpiies that records of each student be kept so that progress of 
tutoring can be gauged and so that unavoidable changes in tutors can 
be made as smoothly as possible* Since the number of children who 
can be tutored at any one time is limited in such a program, the 
tutoring center vdll often make up for this shortcoming by scheduling 
more sessions in the week than other centers do; this also demands a 
large pool of tutors upon whom to draw* Tnis first type of center.* 
in short, has' a tutoring program, that is successfully institution- 
alized* 

The second type of center is one that runs a program of 
social education as well as a tutoring program; its program is of 
the nixed type* It is only different from the first type in that 
its undertalcing is more comploXo It provides, in addition to all else 
a library service and reference books and either space alone or help 
also for students who bring their homework to do* Although from one 
viewpoint such a program is more ambitious than that of the first 
type of center described, its additional services car often be a 
source of strength* For example, such a center can remain open 
through the summer, and thereby give its work continuity, merely by 
making its library servico continually available* 

The third type of center runs a program of social education, 
which no doubt includes homework help, and is successfully insti- 
tutionalized. It does provide close supervision of students in a 
rogular way* It has the support of adult volunteers, it has steady 



numbers ox" volunteers and students, and it is struggling to acquire 
community support arid interest* She fourth type or center also has 
a program entirely of social education but is almost wholly depen- 
dent for its volunteers upon sources outside the community. Tne 
majority of the volunteers are students and many of them are some- 
v/hat irregular in their attendance; they are not supervised, arid do 
not keep records. She staff turnover is high* This type of center 
is often of quite modest size, and its local support is deficient* 

Its stability is uncertain* 

The fifth type of center nay attempt a program of social 
education but it is inadequately organized* Its aims are not formu- 
lated* It does not have a regular supply of volunteers and its 
stud ants also fluctuate* It has no oompotent administrator, and 
often poor premises* It tends to be sponsored by some sort of com- 
munity organization. This leads to the Implication that some of 
these centers are set up as a "front," as the fashionable thing to do 
without regard to the effort and cost of setting up a program on a 
stable basis. 

Only the first two typos of centers described can be said 
to bo successfully institutionalized. The characteristics of these 
centers should therefore be recapitulated, but this time as facto.' s 
that determine a center’s institutionalization. To achieve this a 
center must have a clearly seen goal and a program, whether for 
academic or for social education, that allows reasonably close super- 
vision for each child (although a precise \t>luntcer- student ratio doc 

not appear to matter)* If tho program is more floxible than this, it 
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will be conic too loose and indeterminate to afford stability* Second, 
a center needs adult volunteers. Ihey are more likely than students 
to live in the neighborhood and to b3 regular in their attendance 
once they have made a connitment* Ihird, and this is closely related, 
the center must achieve support from its commurJ-ty. It needs good 
relations with schools, with other local organizations, and where 
possible with parents, as well as the greater stability that comes 
from having volunteer help that is local. All of this gives a center 
and its workers the sense of belonging in the community in which thoy 
are placed* 

Beyond this there is some scope for variation. A center 
does require a certain measure of competence in administration for 
institutionalization to occur. Evidently this may be, and sometimes 
is, achieved by a vigorous amateur, who keeps an informal but effective 
grip on the running of the center and is responded to by his volun- 
teers. A surer way, however, is for a center to (snploy a coordinator 
with training for a relevant profession, such as teaching or social 
work, who as part of his (or more frequently her) Job should keep 
proper records of the students and their work and attendance and should 
establish a system of consultation with and supervision of volunt eers. 
Such a center achie\ os a routine of administration. A special sub- 
class of institutionalized centers has a system of dual control, and 
ir* these cases one of the two senior persons has some form of pro- 
fessional expertise. 
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CHILDREN OF THE STUDY CENTERS 

On the basis of observations, group discussions and written 
reports of the staff, volunteers and principal investigator, it was 
possible to assemble a range of anecdotal and descriptive materials 
about the problems, attitudes and outlook of the children who v;ere 
served by the demonstration programs# Centering around eight des- 
criptive headings, much revealing material was discovered# 

Comprehension 

The problems of underachieving children appear to lie ever- - 
whelmingly in their lack of comprehension and absence of experience 
which would strengthen compr eh ension^’ reading, arithmetic or any other 
school subject# Reading is a mechanical process of pronouncing words, 
and volunteers were continually startled when they realized that so 
much of the reading had no meaning to the children# The same children 
who read mechanically, without thought, often wanted workbooks# Here 
again, they could often explain to the volunteers "what was wa.r,ed" 
and could complete the exercises successfully, without understanding 
the material at all# then questions or discussions did not fit into a 
recognizable pattern, the children were lost. 

A group of older children were studying fer a special exam- 
ination on the constitution mid had memorized the right us wore# 
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They could explain none of the phrases they recited so readily, When 
explanations were offered, the children tried to memorize them verba- 
tim# Except for memorizing, they seemed unable to know what to do 
with any material that was offered. 

In arithmetic, children had memorized some facts of arith- 
metic. Many ir* the upper grades counted with their fingers. One ten 
year old girl asked a staff person to come over and put out her hands. 
She needed more lingers to solve her arithmetic problems. When prob- 
lems were* written, it was not only the reading that baffled them, but 
the fact that they had very limited ability to decide which process to 
use to solve a problem. If told to add, they could at leavst make an 
attempt, The processes of arithmetic were very compartmentalized — 
n we do multiplication this week# 1 * 

Also startling to volunteers was the childrens 1 inability 
to do jigsaw- jrcznlcs. As a result of this disability, both Welles- 
Darrow and \ T orih Park used a variety of puzzles, periodically replac- 
ing them vdth new cnes. Old ones ware pu+ away for a time or exchanged 
with another center. Even tho brightest, children followed the pattern 
of indiscriminately tiying pieces until one fit. Hardly ever did they 
look at the shapes, or the outlines, 'inless taught tc do so. The 
most common puzzle was a map of the United States, with the pieces cut 
according to the shape of the states and the outline of every state 
clearly visible on tho board. Most of the children were unaware o* 
how to begin and indiscriminately tried pieces until one fie. Left 
alone, thoy memorized where tho pieces went, just as they memorize^ 
most what they learned. 
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The privacy of the study centers allowed the children to 
express themselves more often about what they did not understand in 
school* The common complaint that "the teacher didn't explain" some- 
thing could best be answered by showing the child his own textbook 
explanations. The fact that adults have to study explanations before 
they can understand the work always impressed the children. From 
their remarks, volunteers often were left wonder i ng how much of 
school and life is incomprehensible to them. A child complained 
that he nissed a spelling word. Tne word the ueacher said was 
"something." Was that th l same word as "somethin," a word he knew? 

It was not what the child did not understand in school that worried 
the volunteers. Tney were often made aware that the child did not 
understand the wcrk they did at the study center. Because of the 
intimacy of working v/ith one child, they were in a better position 
to see more of this lack of understanding, and the children gradually 
became moro able to ask for explanations, or to reveal the utter lack 
of understanding of their work. 

A girl was working witn a page of words such as ,r hop" and 
"hope," to understand what happened to the vowel sound when a final 
"e" was added. She pronounced tho wordu correctly, out suddenly in 
the middle of tho page, became very excited about the word "dime" 
which followed "dim." She said "that's dime — that's a real word — 

I know what it is." Tho volunteer wondered, of course, vhat the rest 
of the w’ords were, if this one was real and recognizable. 

All volunteers became aware of the lack of background of the 
children and the simole kinds information about tho world that were 
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not part of their experience. Not all were equally good at finding 
out, because if they put the child on the spot by saying !l Do you 
like to read newspapers?” he would obviously be forced to answer "no." 

To protect himself, he would claim no interest in them* When volun- 
teers, instead, simply introduced a newspaper and talked about it, and 
read it with them, the children often later confided that it was the 
"first time they ever read a paper." ihe same was true of crossword 
puzzles, which could be used most successfully, but only if the volun- 
teer did not spoil it by assuming that "everyone, of course, knows 
what a crossword puzzle is." 

Even very sensitive volunteers made mistakes, but the fact 
that they found cut later, from the childrens comments, was impor- 
tant. Whether tho children are as apt to admit their lack of know- 
ledge in a class room is doubtful, but certainly sensitive teachers 
must continually have the same experience. A group of children who 
were predominately from the top track in fifth grade and had bee i 
members of a reading dub for several weeks, listened with rapt 
attention to a story about a bridge. Ihey later discussed the story, 
and only after several minutes of discussion did one child timidly 
ask "what is a bridge?" The other children looked up expectantly, 
and not one of them could explain wnat a bridge was, but they all 
^wanted to know. Ihe volunteer felt that she had failed because she 
had assumed either that they knew or that they knew her well enough 
bo ask. The important fact was that tney did ask, and that volunteers 
who have such experiences are more aware of the kinds of mistakes that 
even a sensitive and thoughtful adult can make. If in this sm.all group, 
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•where questions had been solicited and encouraged, the children still 
hesitated so long in asking for an explanation, what must they do 
everyday in less benign settings? 

Both the control group and the children in centers tested 
by the staff shaved consistently low scores in comprehension. These 
tests also involved following specific instructions, vhich they 
found difficult. Any time that words were used in sentences which 
had to be understood in order to give the light answers, the scores 
were low* Testing for speed usually produced the best score, 
especially vA^n accuracy was not considered. After speed came 
vocabulary (isolated words, on which they did consistently better 
than in comprehension whether or not pictures were offered with the 
words ) 9 and the lowest score was, in more than half of the cases, 
in comprehension. 

In only isolated instances did the wrong answers given 
2. Lake sense, although incorrect on the basis of the material presented. 
These were consistent in certain paragraphs which could be answered 
with different available words# Brighter children made such errors, 
and seemed to understand that, regardless of what might make sense, 
the right answers were arbitr; ry on the basis of only the material 
presented. Usually, incorrect answers made no sense at all and the 
children seemed unaware of this until they read their choices aloud. 
It was not a case of misunderstanding the directions, because they 
would start out giving correct answers and then apparently stumble 
and resort to wild guesses. Aloud, they would often fine that they 
could make enough sense of the paragraph to moke reasonable answers 
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even vdthout being able to read every word. But for the majority of 
the children, reading words or reading rapidly was far easier than 
even simple paragraphs that required understanding. 

Frrn the literature and the students’ ivd.de spread concern 
with "vocabulary, 1 * we had expected to find lower vocabulary scores. 

Many children reported !t I need my vocabulary increased, 11 or mothers 
brought them to the center saying 1f He needs his vocabulary increased. 11 
Ihese were the only specif5.c kinds of help that parents and children 
asked for. But only in one center, with Spanish speaking children, 
was vocabulary uhe main problem of three fourths of the children. 

While scores oi svudy center children were generally low, compre- 
hension, not vocabulary, was consistently and uniformly low* 

The concern ;rith "vocabulary" for these children has become 
so widespread that several projects list "vocabulary building" as their 
only goal. Cur evidence seemed to continually demonstrate that the 
children were much more able to define isolated words than they were 
to understand ovm simpler words in the context of sentences or para- 
graphs. To "use" their language was a much greater problem. 

But of coarse, vocabulary was also low, because their read- 
ing scores were generally low. The kind of mechanical drill that they 
do so much of in spelling, or looking up words in the dictionary and 
writing sentences based on the dictionary definition— sentences that 
make no sense--does not seem to help. Iheir greater need seemed to be 
for exposure to material to road that was easy enough for them to 
master. From reading any material that appealed to them, their reading 
generally improved. Most of their problems were with comprehension, a 
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less number vriLth vocabulary, and a few had significantly low speed 
scores* Whatever the problem, the best help seemed to be practice 
in reading that was easy enough to be rewarding. Ihis is what they 
had never had. Limited to required readers in school, they had 
never reinforced what they knew, but had gone on to harder materials 
until they were defeated. 

The inaccessibility of public libraries seemed obvious. 

Only after a child had been introduced to a wide variety of books 
and had some idea what tc ask for would he even go near one and, 
even then, never without a volunteer. School libraries are apparently 
often not available to children in the lower grades, when they most 
need them. And even in middle-class communities, it is not unusual 
for the children to enter the school library with their hands on 
their heads. 

Speech 

Another very obvious characteristic of the children was 
their uniformly bad grammar# r ihe children from the poorest families 
seamed to have the worst speech and were criticized arri sometimes 
corrected by the others. Tne other children would tell them "be 
quiet" on trips, because they talked so badly. Ihe most common 
problem reported by volunteers was leaving off all endings of words# 
Only simple verb forms were used, and all endings such as "ed" and 
,r ing" were not pronounced. Tne children also consistently mixed 
singular nouns with plural verbs and vice versa. Double negatives 
and runiiing together of words were evident in the very worst speech. 
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Generally, the children did not react adversely tc correc- 
tion, but most volunteers began to correct their speech only after 
they knew them for several weeks# The only adverse reactions reported 
were when volunteers corrected the children 1 3 ‘writings. One boy 
wrote "yesterday, I eat « « •" and insisted that "ate" was not a word 
because he had never heard it* Another insisted on using "stop 11 
instead of 11 stopped # ,T It sounded better to him and 1, it 1 s my story. 11 

A group of ten children in a summer reading club listened 
to examples of tall tales and decided to compose their own for 
presentation the next day# ihey would dictate them into a tape 
recorder. It vras suggested that they each compose ore that could 
be told in about two minutes# Not realizing how long two minutes 
are, they all made up one sentence tall tales# "I have only one 
teeth#" "The teachers here is all skeletons." The vo.lunteers waited 
in vain for one chil to use a sentence with corresponding subject 
and verb. Not one of the ten did. Later, they tried hard to use 
correct forms, and one child proudly composed the sentence, ,r Ne have 
lots of fruits#" (The group also timed their speaches with a stop 
watch and were startled to find cut how "long a minute is." Only one 
child would attempt talking for a whole minute and gare up after 
thirty seconds.) 

Whether volunteers worked with children individually or in 
groups, the emphasis was always on participation and therefore speech 
by the children. Activities which emphasized speech were individually 
reading al< ad, taking turns reading rath a volunteer, and discussing 
what was read# Children often independently memorized poems they liked 
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and recited them to volunteers* Group reading of poetry and simple 
dramatic activities were especially enjoyed by groups of all ages. 

lhe children often expressed interest in how people talk. 
They v;ould observe other children and adults and then startle the 
volunteers by saying "she talk good” or "he talk awful." When 
several foreign visitors came to one center, one each v;eek over a 
period of five weeks, the children were most critical of some of 
them because of their speech. They. seemed unable to accept the fact 
that these people could be intelligent, when their English was not 
good# They were interested in talking about the visitors and vhat 
they had learned about the countries, but insisted on judging their 
intelligence only by their command of the English language, which 
varied from very good to one which was very limited. 

Although a few of the brightest children began to correct 
themselves, and very often interpreted for those with the worst 
speech, this remains the area in which no one really helped these 
children. The most capable youngsters we had trade the greatest 
academic gairs, and these gains could be reflected on every part of 
the reading tests. Their speech remains an obvious handicap* 
Interestingly enough, many of the mothers of the "top track" children 
at the housing project used better grammar than did their children. 
Several vrere in college, and others in job training. The speech of 
both teachers and parents varies, but has many of the same kinds of 
grammatical errors the children have. Tne problem of accent seemed 
unimportant. 

Despite the concern of study center staffs with the poor 
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speech of the children, few formal attempts were made to present 
grammar rules or explanations to groups of children. Individual 
children v;ere corrected, and the children wo 'old repeat the correct 
form of the word or sentence. Tney would listen politely to explan- 
ations, and usually nod their heads as if they understood. In the 
summer group program, only the staff people vdio were there every day 
corrected the children. In both centers, the brighter children began 
to correct their om worst errors and occasionally corrected other 
children. 

Individual volunteers often reported that the speech of 
their students improved. Certainly* the children did talk more, 
and more often in sentences, as they became more comfortable with 
the volunteers. The initial inhibition on speech was obvious; new 
children at the centers, whether for tutoring or homework help, 
tended to speak in very short, incomplete sentences. The disability 
was exaggerated by the tendency to speak very softly, and look at the 
floor. Several children showed a physical inhibition to speech by 
putting p hand over their mouths. As the volunteers got to know the 
children, they would say "I want to understand you. Can you think 
of any way that would help ne to hear you better?” The children 
invariably ansv/ered "you mean this?” and dropped the hard to their 
side, Kew children Were often reported to speak "only with their 
eyes.” They watched and waited, and only slowly and hesitantly began 
to talk. Their inhibitions about speaking were obvious and extreme. 

Despite the continued efforts of volunteers to understand 
the children, it remained a problem for many adults. It required 
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concentration and effort and, despite their efforts, they often had to 
ask children to repeat themselves, ' ,f I f m sorry, I dian T t understand 
you and I v:ant to. Please speak louder, u or “please tell me again” 
were fairly common responses from adults, A few children of the 
volunteers visited the center during the school term and summer 
session, Ihese children of eight to twelve years of age, white middle- 
class children, were often more able to understand the children than 
were the adults vho knew them better. 

Many children were at first so inhibited that the volunteers 
were pleased when they would -talk at all. The adults also got used 
to the speech patterns, and learned to understand the children better. 
On several occasions, coordinators or volunteers would comment about 
a child r s ,! gord speech •“ This would be one of the children who did 
not use double negatives, who spoke distinctly, and who sometiir.es 
helped ether children with the wor st errors. But when anyone not 
involved in the project heard these children talk, they were appalled 
and would ask if anything at all was done to help them. Only their 
speech now sets the most capable children from the study center? apart 
from their contemporaries — but that is a definite, immediately obvious 
handicap that remains* basically unchanged, Roger, a boy at Month Park 
who was headed for college even before ho came to the study center, 
is the only child in North Park and Velles-Darrow whose speech is not 
a handicap* His good speech makes him a deviate in his neighborhood* 
Tne speech of most other children will make them stand out in any 
setting outside of their present neighborhoods. 

It seams obvious that the childrens speech is limited by 
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that of their contemporaries, since several of the mothers spoke 
with obviously good grammar and this seemed to have no effect on 
their childrens speech. V. T e can assume that they also hear a good 
deal of good grammar in school. If it i~ true that children speak 
as their friends do, the only real hope for overcoming this handicap 
is integration with middle-class children in schools. Many of our 
children have every other middle -class trait except speech. The 
only comparable group the project director has ever seen was in a 
slum school in England, where top track cnildren of obviously 
superior intelligence used Cockney grammar and accent exclusively. 
Tneir teacher of eight months, a very impressive young man with 
excellent speech, lead them in very th ought ful discussions during 
class. School auchorities agreed that these twelve-year olds were 
uniformly handicapped by speech vjhich would make, their entry into 
the labor market most difficult. Ihe experience had been repeated 
for many years, and the school used a variety cf speech activities 
during school hours, but vath no dramatic results. Since no child 
in the room spoke vathout Cockney accent and grammar, the children 
heal'd only adults speak in any other way. 

Stealin g 

Ihere was very little stealing in the centers, because of 
the number of adults in constant contact with the children and the 
natural carefulness of the children. Ihey have learned well to not 
leave money around, and were quick to reidr • staff people about their 
purses* Many refused to remove their coats or sweaters for a long 
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time, until they felt sure that they would not be stolen. 

In the housing project, there were two instances during 
the first summer* One child took several dozen pencils under his 
jacket and walked around very obviously defying the staff to do 
something about it; they simply told him to put them back. Another 
child, on another day, put fifteen pairs of small sissors under her 
jacket. A 3 she started to leave, they began to fall from her jacket, 
and a staff person walked over and asked her to open her jacket and 
helped her put them back into the cupboard. • ihe loss would have been 
discovered the next morning when classes met. 

In the case of these two instances, there was no follow-up 
and no discussion with the children involve:?. Tn c volunteers did not 
kuovr what to dc, and the project coordinator decided to ignore the 
incidents, then the project director return xi from vacation, reports 
came from the volunteers that the children 11 stole everything in sight." 
This impression was based o.i the two incidents. An inventory made of 
the supplier tallied so closely with the original inventory that it 
seemed that the loss that had occurred was less than would be reasonably 
expected. The only complaint that could have been made about the first 
summer session was the ignoring of this behavior. Besides what it 
meant to the children to be ignored, ';he react! 01 of the volunteers 
v/as unfortunate in thinking, because of two incidents, that there 
children stole "as a way of life." They were reassured after the in- 
ventory was made. 

Ibis first incident with two children was only the beginning 
of such problems with staff people that occurred during the several 

years that the project was observing centers. No other reluctantance 
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can be as powerful as the reluctance of both professionals and non- 
professionals to discuss a child 1 s stealing with him. Other childron 
in the centers always reported the incidents, or identified the child 
While there w r ere not many incidents in the years studied, it is 1 
obviously one of the hardest jobs for anyone working witl children to 
handle- From talks with teachers, too, it appears that a great deal 
of such behavior is ignored, because the adult simply does not know 
v,hat to say or do. She project staff felt this was unacceptable. 

The same adult who will become very upset about profanity or fighting 
vail tend to ignore stealing. Some say "the kids can*! help it — it T s 
their way of life." The children know very well that it is wrong. 

In .the study centers, we never met a child who did not. To ignore 
this one kind of behavior seems very contemptuous on the part of 
adults. Sometimes, it clearly is- She teacher simply does not v/ant 
to be bothered with that child- Other times, it is a kind of mis- 
placed pity, and there is no place for pity in v;ork with children. 

By ignoring behavior which they know to be wrong, adults are telling 
these children that they are not worth trying to educate. Shero can 
be no greater contempt on the part of adults. If a child has a 
ha^3~lip or other physical difficulty, the adults are generally very 
helpful. But stealing is a defect that is at least as serious, but 
too often ignored. Teachers are sometimes obviously frightened, as 
in the case of the child who brought a large knife to sixth grade. 

Tne teacher locked it in her desk, returned it after school and did 
not report it. She should have seen the anxiety that the study 
center saw in the ouher children that afternoon. 
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Volunteers do not seen as frightened as they are simply 
immobilized, and have to be reassured that these children deserve to 
be treated as they would v r ant their own to be# Any of them would be 
furious to have such behavior ignored in their own children, but need 
encouragement to try to handle such incidents as they would want them 
handled, were their own children involved# It was in the cases of 
stealing that the professional staff was most often called upon# 
Although it was alv^ays better for the staff involved to handle the 
situation, they sometimes felt at a loss to# By sitting in, and 
seeing the envious relief of the children that situations could be 
handled and not swept under the rug, they finally learned that such 
affairs could be handled fairly, without punitive measures# 

There is a lot of discussion among teachers of the petty, 
seemingly senseless stealing that children in the inner-city engage 
in — stacks of mimeographed paper, as one teacher said "mimeographed 
on both sides — good only for * airplanes and he doesn't know how to 
make them#" Tnis gradually came in the centers, after the first 
year, as a wish for something to carry home. The children would ask 
for "one piece of a puzzle" to carry home and bring back, or "one 
piece from the pick-up sticks#" In addition to the pictures from 
magazines or writing paper that seemed to be reasonable because 
they had some meaning to the children, the staff noticed more and 
more general requests which seemed to mean that the children simply 
wanted "something to carry home with them#" There arc apparently 
many kinds of objects that can satisfy this need, and it is not hard 
to equate it with the middle -class child's rummaging through the 
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wastebasket or the junk mail and taking the treasures to his rocm. 

An assortment of foreign or wildlife stamps and a collection of 
picture postcards were the easiest to find for the immediate problem. 

Other adults would have access to very different kinds of inexpensive 
or donated souvenirs that the children might treasure- The need 
seems to be a sincere one, and it would be reasonable for centers to 
anticipate this need of the children, rather than wait until they 
begin «_o ask or just take small items because they want something 
"from the center . 11 Since we found this pattern so prevalent in the 
inner-city, teachers might be more aware of the apparent needs of the 
children. Most schools have expendable books, extra workbooks or 
lesson sheets. The staffs of study centers are convinced that the 
recognition of this need of the children, and their willingness to 
satisfy at least some of this need, helped the children to accept 
the fact that supplies used in the centers were needed for everyone, 
and had to be available there to be shared. 

Disc ipl ina 

Aether the children at the centers came from the fr blockleader 
families" in one project, or from the "problem families" in a ery de- 
teriorated neighborhood, the amount of physical punishment administered 
to the children became obvious to the staff. In one case, a group of 
boys regula *ly compared notes and bragged about whose mother could in- 
flict the worst scars. Children often reported beatings that other child- 
ren had received. During the first six months, the parents at both centers 
independently developed t? i idea of keeping children from the center as 
an effective method of 
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punishment. In all cases, this method was used 'with older children, 
and much more frequently with bo>s than with girls. Apparently the 
beating, or threat of one, was more successful with small children. 
However, the parents seemed to be grasping for Something that would 
work” and keeping the children from the study cent n seemed the most 
effective they could find. They wer', quick to explain that “since 
this seems to mean more to him than anything else it f s the only way 
I can J hink of to punish hir, 

Ihe staff had to become concerned with discipline in the ' 
home, for the first time, as a result of this pattern. It \®.s unfair 
to volunteers to have them come, not knowing whether a child would be 
there or not. The parents understood this, but insisted that they 
could think of ”no other way.” Some mentioned that the staff seemed 
to not approve of beating. Just how they knew this was not clear. 

It was the policy of the centers not to hit children, and children 
quickly became aware of this. In each center, ono or two parents had 
asked about this. One father came to visit and kept looking in the 
corners, finally approaching the coordinator to say that he was look- 
ing x"or ”the big stick.” “There must be one,” he said, watching the 
children at work. Ke.left, shalcing his head in a puziled vray. But 
the children had obviously reported to the parents, who seemed very 
aware of center policy, and gradually aware of their ovn difficulty. 
No other problem seemed to concern parents more, and vdien they met 
the staff, they first wanted to know how the children “behaved.” 

Ihe parents were obviously ..lore at a loss when the staff 
had to tell then that in fairness to the volunteers, children should 
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short, quick answers to the problem of discipline, but there v;crc' 
none* It was immediately obvious that they had no understanding of 
punishment having any relationship to the offense. Most of them be- 
gnu to assign extra jobs to the children. Some mentioned that this 
was their solution to the problem of punishment and the children very 
often reported this form of punishment replacing the former beatings. 

After the reports came in from one center that parents 
v;ere using the technique of keeping children from the center as an 
effective punishment, it was only a matter of weeks until the same 
pattern developed at the other center. The staff at both centers 
were surprised by the apparent lack of understanding on the part of 
the parents that discipline should somehow be related to the offense, 
but they really should not have been. Ihe children had talked quite 
freely of the favoi'ite disciplinary techniques of various teachers. 
Often, according to the children, each teacher had a method which v.as 
meted out regardless of the offense. According to the children, 
punishment happens when you "be bad," and the only answer was to r.ot 
do what you had been doing. Ihey had been, at first, as bewildered 
as their parents at any attempt to discuss v.hat restitution or be- 
havior a child should show for having interfered in another child* s 
v:ork* Beyond ,T hit him" or "tell him to git out," they seemed to have 
no answer to any such problems. 

Since teachers are the first to claim that discipline takes 
a great deal of their time, it would seem that somewhere in their 
training, they should have learned v.hat discipline is. Perhaps 
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because so much of their training is concerned with %ow to" teach 
this or that subject, and so little concerned with how to teach 
children, they seemed, from the childrens point of view, to be 
limited to the use of one technique which was automatically used for 
any offense. 

Violence 

Another major impression of inner-city children was the 
realization that they live in a more violent world than do raddle- 
class children. Their reports of incidents occurring at home and 
on the way to and from school showed that they accepted calmly inci- 
dents that would have shocked the children of the volunteers. 

Children reported very matter-of-factly such events as their seeing 
a dead baby in a box on the street, as the police arrived. 

"Fighting * 1 among children in the centers never became a 
problem, since the children seemed to understand from the beginning 
that they could not interfere in the v/ork of others. They talked a 
good deal about fighting outside of the center, arzi would sometimes 
jump up belligerently if another child challenged them or insulted 
them. Vfnen encouraged to talk about it instead of using their fists, 
the volunteers often reported that the children at first looked at 
the adults "as if they wore demented." 

Children often mentioned the need to fight in their neighbor 
hoods. As one older boy said "in this neighborhood, if you don T t 
fight, you T d be dead." But they usually accepted the center as a 
kind of neutral ground, ihere wore often reports of fights — and 
visible evidence of them. One coordinator reported March as "Fight 



Month" when an unusually large number of the children tailed of 
fights on the way to and from school. The girls were often scratched 
or had their clothing torn. A middle-class Xegro volunteer said the 
most surprising part of the children* s behavior to her was that the 
girls fought "just like boys." Certainly they were not exempt from 
the general pattern of resorting to physical violence. 

Although the parents never put any pressure on the staffs 
to use physica . punishment, many reported their feelings that it was 
necessary, and some reported their wish that the schools would use 
more physical punishment. They would report telling the teachers to 
hit the children whenever necessary; one expressed it as "just treat 
him like your own and hit him.". The mothers who did r.ot want their 
children hit were certainly in a minority. Although the volunteers 
did not get the same pressure from the parents, they obviously do 
exert pressure on the schools for more use of physical punishment. 
They also rely very much on physical punishment in controlling their 
children. 

Along vath the problem of violence in the lives of these 
children was a growing awareness on the part of volunteers of the 
inhibitions they had to expressing positive emotions to other persons 
Tiere was a "lack of kindness" in their lives. Tnis gradually con- 
cerned the staff more than the presence of violence. 

If volunteers become sensitive to the reactions of the 
children, they are often aware of how much a gesture or v;ord of prois 
means. Tie children tend not to say "please" and "thank you," or 
equivalent expressions. V.Tien volunteers savr the children with teache 
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and mothers, they were impressed with wie adults 1 continually remind- 
ing the children of these expressions* Volunteers listened carefully 
for examples of kind remarks between children, or for e;qx*essions such 
as "please 11 and "thank you*" They reported that the children never 
used them* Combined with this lackh/as the children^ continual 
ir helpfulness* rT They seem to express positive emotions more by actions 
than by words* They continually help adults and other children* 

The staff often reported what they considered "over- • 
reactions" to opportunities given to the children. An impressive 
example was in dramatics activities* Volunteers found it best to 
start with simple dress-up materials and make-up and suggestions for 
simple skits* Tne children would often say only one line, and that 
was sometimes spoken to the v;all or the window, in a monotone* To 
the children, it w r as obviously a very special experience* In the 
following weeks, they gained poise and confidence. Six months’ later, 
they vrere composing their own short skits and. performing ihe m quite 
well* Their first efforts at dramatic activities vrere alvays the 
extreme example of her./ differently experience is viewed* To observers, 
the results vrere not impressive* To the children involved, it was 
obviously most rewarding. Volunteers working with these children 
gradually become able to see experiences "through the eyes of the 
children" and find their efforts well-rewarded, 

Tne girls did sametir.es ask for books about manners, and 
the staff could find no suitable ones that they couT.d read* Those ’ 
simple enough were considered too childish. In a "charm" course. chat 
the gir?.s requested, t hey did get some help with their questions about 
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manners. Ibis is obviously a matter of concern to them, end an 
effective group worker could help such girls to compose their own 
pamphlet, as similar groups have composed booklets on baby-sitting. 

Attitudes Toward Teachers 

From the literature about inner-city children, one would 
expect great hostility to schools and teachers. Shis was simply not 
a factor among the children \ho come for academic help to the four 
study centers. Cl early we are dealing with .a younger age group and 
a selected group. 

However, no topic of conversation occupied as much of the 
childrens free discussion as school and teachers. Vfnen they were 
not talking about events in the centers, they were talking about 
teachers or school, more often teachers. In fact, they talked so 
continually and exclusively about teachers that at both the store 
front and the housing project, volunteers felt that teachers were 
"almost frightenly, over wh elmingly important." Tnis was the case 
at the housing project, where the children included some motivated 
and capable youngsters. It was also true at the storefront, with 
children of lower achievement but who were at least motivated enough 
to come for help. 

School was the main activity these children shared in 
common outside of the center. In years of listening to the childrens 
conversation, it was impressive that church was never mentioned, or 
scouts or any other voluntary group, although children were knov.n to 

participate in one or another of these activities, rneso were 
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mentioned to individual volunteers by individual children. But v/h on 
children talked at the center among themselves, their conversation 
was almost always comparing notes on teachers, or expressions of 
concern or hope about next year*s teacher. 

Members of the project staff were sometirr.es invited to 
meet with groups of teachers to explain the work of the centers* 
Teachers seemed surprised to find that volunteers reported that, to 
the youngsters of the centers, the teachers were frightenly important. 
Tne volunteers hoped that because of their overwhelming importance to 
the children, they would be very careful of the way they react and tall 
to the children* The staff admitted that they do not know how the 
children express this preoccupation with teachers. 

Tne staff also realized that one of their functions was 
to provide an outlet for same children vho needed someone to ,T be mad 
at." Particularly the too well-behaved and inhibited children of 
the housing project were too dependent on their parents and teachers* 

A third of them had only one parent* It was as if they could not 
express belligerance toward either home or teachers. Tne luxury of 
being able to complain about work, decide when and how it was going 
to be done, was thoroughly enjoyed by them, bith ih eir need to be 
"good," there simply was no outlet at home or school for any 'un- 
pleasant emotions. This was much more noticeable in the homework 
center, because of group interaction, but it is also obvious in indi- 
vidual sessions that many children test out a variety of emotions 
with one adult alone that he ray well be unable to express either at 
home or at school* 
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Children often discussed school and teachers in individual 
sessions with a volunteer, although usually not until they knew them 
well. In group settings, discussion aboo* teachers was in asides be- 
tween children, and if adults showed interest in the conversation, 
they often stopped talking. , 

The min attribute of a good teacher and the highest com- 
pliment the children could pay one was "she (is) fair*" Likewise, 
a poor teacher is "not fair.” If a child complained that a teacher 
was M not fair/* clhers might agree* When one disagreed, she said 
!t yes, she not fair, but she make you learn# !! "Being fair” and 
"making you learn" were the most often repeated remarks about which 
teachers children liked. 

By far the greatest complaint against schools and teachers 
was in regard to the theft of money, books or clothing* According to 
the children, "you be blamed" if something is stolen from you. 7ne 
teachers apparently tell the children that it is entirely their 
responsibility# Money had to be carried in thei~ shoes. Tno children 
obviously resented their attitude that theft was only the respon- 
sibility of the one who loses, and inevitable. Never once did the 
staff hear of a child getting something returned that had beer, stolen 
from him* 

Classrooms that were particularly unruly were looked ccv.n 
upon by the children, and quickly identified by them. Teachers v,r,o 
were not fair and who did not nako you learn were equated with the 
classrooms known to bo chaotic* These were defined by the children 
as the classrooms "full of bad kids, who don’t do nc work, and 
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teacher can't do nothin'. Least, she don't.” A child's problem 
would be explained to other children by saying ,f ro wonder — he in 
that awful room.” 

It ir easy to see how their desire for order, and their i 
need for structure has been misinterpreted to mean authoritarian rule. 
Trey are initially uneasy with new adult group workers, and need very 
much to know that the adult is in command of the situation. They are 
quick to suggest helpful measures, if they feel the situation is 
chaotic — "you gotta hit us. ft Despite the obvious difference between 
small groups in a volunteer setting and large, captive classrooms, 
the children often made comparisons. Vfnen a child w-as stopped from 
bothering one girl, she said "if you was in school, bam. That only 
thing make you be .^ood." 

V/hen a group leader, who had previously taught school, sat 
on the floor to read a story, the children nudged each other and 
looked amused. One said f, a teacher — sitting on the floor!" Another 
said "when you v r as a teacher, you didn’t sit on th<=> floor." She 
assured then that she had in fact, at story time in the primary 
grades. They shook their heads in disbelief. 

Disturbed ar.d Reta rd ed Children 

The experience of the study center was that emotionally 
disturbed children were not a basic problem. These youngsters 
rarely cane to the attention of study centers. Just as the volun- 
teers never considered the children "stupid," vaither did the^ con- 
sider then to be emotionally disturbed. Vr.ile the children who 
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accept an offer of volunteer help are a select group because they are 
motivated to ash for help, they nevertheless represent a range of 
’’problem * 1 children. Particularly at North Pari*, the children were 
almost all considered to be problem children from problem families. 
They created discipline problems at school. But even in this center, 
among mere than two hundred children who came during several years, 
only one child was obviously "dis turbed . 11 She was tested and found 
to be more than two years retarded academically, so that it was 
assumed that it would be very difficult for a volunteer to help her. 
She carre in for homework help, and to be tested, and after three 
chances to observe her with the other children, the staff felt that 
she was extremely restless, belligerent and unpredictabl . The 
mother came by to complain that she could do nothing with the girl, 
and said that the child vs in psychiatric treatment. 

The coordinator assumed responsibility for the girl when 
ever she came to the center. She let the girl work with her, kept 
her close to her physically, and away from the other children so that 
she w.ould not have to be put out of the center. When possible, che 
helped her with some academic work. The girl was irregular in attend 
ance, but became quite attached to the coordinator. The volunteers 
considered her to be obviously disturbed and were impressed with the 
coordinator's firm but gentle manner to which the girl responded well 
She became very disruptive several times, but the coordinator was abl 
to keep her from bothering the rest of the children tnd staff by 
devoting herself to the girl. The coordinator took her on one group 
trip, as the only child for v;hom she was responsible. Although the 
coordinator and volunteers had both been afraid that this would be 
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very difficult, the child actually behaved much better on the trip 
than she usually did* Twice more the mother came by while the girl 
was at the center, and the volunteers reported that she seemed 
afraid of the girl and "the mother let her walk all over her." 

Alter five months of sporadic attendance at the center, 
the girl confided that she had told her mother she no longer wanted 
to go to see the doctor > and her mother had said she need not. She 
stopped coning to the center except for very infrequent visits. 

The coordinator ma.de a trip to the home to encourage the mother to 
discuss the need for more treatment with the school, but doubted 
that the mother would do so. 

At V7elles-Darrow, the children were selected v/ith the help 
of a tenant aide, and she did not include any obviously disturbed 
children. Tv:o of the boys were recommended by the school fer help 
at a mental health clinic, but they were not considered as impossible 
by the volunteers as the child at the storefront. 

The problems of anti-social behavior and of mentally slow 
children were much more serious for centers. Children at horth Park 
and at STEP were from very disorganized multi pie -pro gram families. 
They did sometimes sv;ear, ask for cigarettes, and behave in generally 
inacceptaole v;ays, but this was r.ot considered a severe problem by 
the staff. 

Children who were genuinely slow, considered educable but 
mentally handicapped, were much more often encountered. They cumo cn 
their own, or with parents who somehow hoped that such a center could 
do what the schools could not, and in nearly every group of school 
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referrals, there were one or two in every fifty referrals. Just why 
the schools referred these children v/as never clear. They were often 

very well-behaved and eager for help. The reaction of volunteers vac 
to want to help then, just as they often -wanted to work with children 
who v;ere more than two years retarded academically. Despite center 
policy of not vrorking with these children, they cane and some volun- 
teers (often board members whom the coordinators felt uneasy about 
refusing) tried to work with them. Whether they worked with them for 
three months or for a year as they did in some cases, the results were 
always very poor. The volunteers became discouraged and wanted to 
quit, or the children dropped out. 

Tne only feasible way to include these children is in hone- 
vrork help. In groups, they seem to enjoy so much being included with 
ir norraal ir children that they will oorr.e and continue to come for some 
time. 

At V.’elles-D&rrov/, one retarded boy was referred with the 
original school referrals. He was among the most eager, and the sxool 
reported that he never missed a day of school. He had the highest 
records of attendance at the center for three years. When J r.e major- 
ity of the original group wont to after-school reading classes, he 
was not included, and wanted very much to go. Even when a new group 
of more capable children came to the center, he continued as an active 
participant. Xew volunteers were always told that he was genuinely 
slow, so that they would not embarrass bin. Often, t v ey argued during 
the first days that r.o child so eager and vailing to work could be 
slew, but always came to realize that hr was. Ihe skill of volunteers 
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in including him in all activities was impressive, as was his ovm 
ability to participate by sitting near his special friend to watch 
his paper r *i d hif; reactions. His teacher reported that he was given 
first grade work, since this was what he could do. The center tested 
him and found him able to work at lower second grade level. Four 
afternoons a week, he came for homework help, without homework. He 
was given a reading lesson and an arithmetic lesson. When the adults 
were busy, one of the other children worked with him. In the three 
years at the center, only once did a child react to the fact that he 
was obviously given special attention in class, and special efforts 
were made to help him participate. This v;as when a new child at 
summer school said in a reading class ?T he always gets baby words # f1 
The other children looked at her in surprise, and she seemed av:are 
that her remark vras inappropriate. The group worker mentioned that 
each child is asked to do what he can, and that Martin v,*as one of the 
hardest workers in the group. It w r as obvious that Martin was a ver; 
pleasant child, whose parents had made him feel very accepted. V.hile 
the’ staff never felt that Martin w r ^uld be capable of normal achieve- 
ment, his good nature and determination were mest impressive. After 
two years at the center, Martin was moved from the special room for 
eaucable mentally handicapped children to a normal classroom* He 
v:as in the bottom track, but it was an enormous achievement for him, 
which he reported. TVo years later, he was still able to achieve in 
the lowest track of a regale classroom. 

The other child who came to V. T ellos-Darrow who was retarded 
came with her mother, when the mother came to volunteer, Tr.e child 
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did not bring homevrork, but sat "readingv ; big library books for the 
hour of academia work. She said that she v, r as in seventh grade, but 
tested in third grade* The volunteers realized that she was not 
reading the books at all, but she sat quietly, slowly turning the 
pages of very difficult books. After two weeks, she began to read 
very simple books, when she realized that other children as big as 
she were doing so* No one was surprised when the school referral 
form was returned with "7th grade" marked off and EKH 'written in. 

One day the girl told a volunteer that her class was studying Africa, 
and she was offered a loan of a beginning reader from Liberia and 
a large nap of Africa. Tne next day, a note came from the teacher 
saying that she had never seen the girl so excited about learning, 
and could the center accept eight more girls from her class, Tne 
center could not. Fortunately, the girl moved away a few months 
later, since it would have been difficult to include her in the 
special summer program. 

With a homework center, it is possible to include children 
who would be too unrewarding for volunteers to tutor. While they 
cannot be expected to receive as much meaningful help, it is often 
the only opportunity for them to be with children vho are not labclle 
as they are. 

'Ihe most obvious characteristic of 'hese genuinely slow 
children was their continual "forgetting" what they learned at the 
center. Despite the fact that this v:as true of Kartin, he v:as in- 
cluded in the evening tutoring program for one year* Tne volunteer 
knew his situation, but wanted to work with him. Since he was a boy 
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who would go anywhere at any time for academic help and review work 
with determination, he was still found to be rewarding* 

Tae problem is not that these children are often encountered 
in tutoring projects. Occasionally volunteers are assigned to work 
with them because the center has no testing program before the child- 
ren are assigned* If the criterion is applied that if the child is 
more than two years behind in reading, individual v/ork once a week 
with volunteers is not appropriate, most severe problems of behavior 
and low achievement will be eliminated* Tney were found to be 
generally so difficult and unrewarding that their problems are best 
referred to professional help. 

Cultural Deprivati on 

Tne term "cultural deprivation" became widespread several 
years ago, to explain the problems of inner-city children. Perhaps 
because educators could not admit that the shortage of books in class- 
rooms, the hunger of the children, the rapid continual turnover of 
staff and children* or any other of the many well-documented problems 
of city schools had any relation to the childrens * poor work, they 
looked for a defect that could be "pinned on" the children. 

"Cultural deprivation" apparently implied that a group was 
without "culture," and thus the term was later replaced by "cultural 
differences." The lack of background knowledge of poor children has 
boon documented, and is obvious to anyone who works with them. How- 
ever, the fact that they have other kinds of "know-how" is obvious 
to volunteers* In one center, volunteers were startled to find that 
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the children knew the prices of basic foods, such as bread, milk 
and oleomargarine to the penny, each day and at each store within 
their neighborhood* Tney know many other valid pieces of information 
that are relevant 'in their lives, but are not recognised as important 
in school achievement* 

Another reason for the pressure for labels such as cultural 
deprivation comes from the manner in which money is given to schools* 
Obviously* children in the cities were not receiving a satisfactory 
education, judged by the results of low-achievement scores. A case 
could be made that they have never received an ordinary education, 
but to explain their needs, such terms as "special education" had to 
be 'employed* Nor was it possible to receive money for ordinary, 
normal school children* Money for the schools had to be given to 
categories such as "gifted children" and "deprived children*" 

But there is growing pressure to change or abandon such 
terms because of the awareness that no group can be assumed to be 
without culture, or they could simply not' have survived* Likewise, 
every group of children everywhere is lacking in understanding and 
knowledge of what i£ foreign to theca* One teacher in a very pros- 
perous suburb was star tied to find that her second-graders all 
thougit peas come only frozen in boxes. ihus, some special programs 
offered for "deprived children" are very pr erasing* Tney are effec- 
tive if they can be reread, leaving out the word "deprived," since 
they are basically good education for all. 

A literature describing "deprived children" has been 
developed. One of the main premises of these writings seems to bo 



that these children have a "slow and cautious learning style#" 



Observations of our staff and volunteers found this assumption i.c be 
vdthout basis# Some children in every group have a naturally slow and 
cautious styles Others vrork quickly and recklessly. Certainly in the 
testing program of tile project, involving hundreds ox children both 
within school in the control group and in a number ox centers, the 
majority of the children never showed any signs of being "slow and 

cautious#" The same was true of their academic work habits in 

general# There is hesitation and fear of being wrong, but the more 

normal reaction to this fear seemed to be to v.-ork quickly, read 

rapidly, finish the job and learn the sad news of failure in a hurry, 
because the Suspense vras unbearable# Tie halting hesitation and rapid 
guessing often went hand in hand, but the majority of observations 
emphasized the opposite of a slow, cautious attitude or a per each tc 
work, 

In the study centers, it was only the few superior students 
who v/ere thoughtful ana careful# Most children needed encouragement 
to trust themselves enough to work more slowly# Our observations 
also shewed that the children were av;are of the premium placed in 
schools on finishing an assignment whether or not it v;as understood# 
Particularly in testing, they reported that teachers did not appre/e 
of leaving questions blank# Tnis was so much a part of thedr 
orientation that most children only slowly accepted the idea that 
speed was not a major virtue in doing academic work# 
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CHAPTER V 



SHE IMPACT OF TUTORING: QUANTITATIVE MEASURES 

A central concern of this project was the evaluation of tho 
impact of turoring and volunteer work in education. Tne administration 
of even a very small after school study center involves some record 
keeping. These records often supply the basis for a partial evaluation 
of the impact of the program. V.nilc the use of such records does not 
make possible adequate comparisons with control groups, the fir.dir.gs 
are rolevant in that they repeatedly present a converging conclusion. 
Thus in the course of this research and demonstration project, the 
principal investigator helped to establish an a- ter school study 
center called tho Kt« Pisgah Center. A teacher representative from* 
a nearby school undertook a check of the academic progress of children 
who rcreived regular tutorial assistance for six months. Cn the 120 
children involved, 55 showed improvement, 31 showed no improvement 
and % v:cro unablo to bo eval^Witcd because they v:ero transferred to 
other schools. Tnero v;as also considerable evidence that these 
children 1 s attitudes showed improvement. 

At the South Shore Study Center , tho coordinator conducted 
her own survey of students who were below grade level when they started 
tutoring. She found that about half of the total student group (over 
one hundred) each year improved sufficiently to got along at their 
own or above level or el so returned for more tutoring. Ic is 
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estimated that for the city of Chicago, three quarters of the young- 
sters arc not reading at their grade level; for the social group 
attending the South Shore Center, the figure v/as much higher. In 
addition, the coordinator also followed-up a group in order to 
observe their academic performance one year after the end of tutoring. 
One third of these students were still performing in school at their 
academic level* The :mpact of tutoring was still seen, but the need 
for ongoing assistance for a longer period of time was also abundantly 
clear to those who worked with these student's. 

Repeated sources of such evidence from other centers must 
be taken as indicating some relevant impact, but the research design 
of this project made it possible to build in a control group and thus 
examine the relevanco of different styles of administration. In 
addition, particular effort was made to maintain better records so 
that academic performance could be measured repeatedly and linked to 
the number of months of tutoring. 

C ontrolled Comparison 

At the four experimental aftei school study centers, the 
reading ability of the students and the progress they mado during the 
periods in which they were being tutored was determined by the Gatos 
Reading Tests. The Gates Primary, Advanced Primary and Survey read- 
ing tests, developed by Arthur I. Gates of Columbia University, tost 
at various grade levels.^ Tnese tests wore an integral part of the 



Arthur I* Gates Manual for the Gates Primary, A dye 
Pri many and Survey Tests - (hew fork: bureau of Publications, 

College, Columbia University, 195 &). 
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research design and the testing of reading ability emerged as a 
crucial aspect of the pro-am of the study centers also* Adequate 

information on the reading level of the youngsters was not available 
iron. the schools. Such information was valuable for the guidance of 
the tutors and for the students as well. In the last years of the 
study, these tests were replaced by the Gate s-MacGini tic tests, which 
are comparable, ihe data presented is from the testing done with the 
earlier forms. 

In each center it v/as essential that testing be carried 
out at least two times. At STEP, only one test was possible, reflec- 
ting the very loose and unstable organization and achi ini strati on of 
this enterprise. At the three other centers, tests were repeated 
several times on most of the children so that their progress or 
regression could be measured# In addition, these tests were admin- 
istered to a control group. Tne control group, like the experimental 
population, was essentially all-k T egro with only an occasional white 
student. 7no social status of the control group was from a working 
class background and superior to the poverty background of most 
children who attended the study centers in the demon strati or* project. 
Ihis was done deliberately so that any positive results from tutoring 
could not bo attributed to superior social background. 

In assembling data on youngsters in various study centers, 
those v.v.o were tutored were d5.vided into four groups on the basis of 
the tine period vrhen they started in the tutoring program: (!) before 
fall 1965; (2) fall of 1965; (3) winter ana spring 1966; end (t) summer 
1$66. 7nis breakdown nado it possible to assess the Impact of 
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tutoring in terms of the arc ovint of time a youngster vrac closed to 
such assistance and in terms of the relative degree of bac!cv/aronoss 
ho or sho displayed viien the tutoring started, 

Ihe Cates Reading Tests are designed to produce a score 
reflecting the grade level of the student vrcio is tested. Thus, a 
sixth grade child 1 s expected score in September is 6.0, 6.1 in 
October, 6.2 in November, and ending v/ith 6.9 in June, bhen the 
child’s actual performance in the reading test is compared with the 
expected level of performance, a simple measure of above grade or 
below grade is produced. 7nis v;as called "performance level score." 
If a sixth grade student read at the 5*2 grade level in September, 
his score vrould be -.8 (6.0 minus 5*2); or if this student read at 
7.2, his score would be +1,2. 

Some discussion of -the children’s response to testing is 
required before the statistical findings are presented. Before the 
project had been launched, requests for "testing" came in from 
several outside centers. Tnese coordinators reported that the 
children asked for a "day of testing." The staffs of volunteer cento 
were surprised, since it was assumed that their children would to 
hostile to testing. Tee principal investigator suspected that the 
children wanted an opprotunity to learn about testing, ar.d this 
turned out to be the case, then ever tests vrere used, the children 
responded favorably. In three years of testing for this study, or.?y 
one child refused to take a test, but wanted to take one as soon as 
ho sav; the other children studying theirs the following week. 

Volunteers often had questions about the tests. 7ncy 
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considered them culturally weighted and unfair to the children. !7hilc 
this was admitted, their relevance for school tests and fer school 
tasks became obvious to the volunteers. 

At South Shore, children in the fourth grade v;erc usually 
given the Gates Survey test, appropriate for their grade level. Ihe 
children at V, r ell es-Darrow were also able to take this test at fourth 
grade level. At North Park, the children were consistently more 
retarded, and fourth graders v;ere usually given the Advanced Primary 
first. Only if they showed that they could do enough of the harder 
one was it administered. There was great consistency in scores 
between what children- scored on a test that v,ras below their grade 
level, and how they performed on a test for their proper grade level. 
On the easier test, however, they answered many more questions and it 
was more possible to see their mistakes, and the pattern to their 'work 
Their own positive reactions to the west indicated that this form v:as 
preferable for them, With a test so difficult that they could only 
give a few answers end then had to stop, they seemed to feel much 
more defeated. 

Therefore, the usual procedure was for the children to bo 
given a test form on which they could do a respectable amount of work. 
They were retested on a different form of that test a semester later. 

A semester after that, they verb usually given the Survey, appropriate 
for their grade level. Tills special arrangement applied only to 
fourth graders, but very retarded readers at fifth grade level were 
also given the Advanced Primary if it seemed more valid for them. 

During tho first year at North Pork and South Shore, the 
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pattern of achievement became clear; appropriately one month gain 
for one month of tutoring for those children ’/ho v;erc seen regularly 
by the same volunteer for at least a semester* The pattern of nearly 
one month progress in one month was the most common result, and 
appeared to bo the pattern, as well as the average. 

V/hen children made less gain, or none at all, it coincided 
closely with the volunteer reports that the child was not making much 
progress. Usually, it turned out to also tally with the school 
observations that the child was not completing homework regularly, or 
achieving in school. These were largely older children, especially 
boys who had to bo told honestly that the center did not feel that 
they v:ere making any progress. They were told that the help was only 
supplementary, and it v/as assumed that they also worked in school. 
Unless they did their homework regularly and also tried in school, the 
one lesson a week at the center could not help them. 

Volunteers were often reluctant to talk to the children 
honestly about their lack of progress, and the coordinator often hnd 
to £ ssum.c this ^ob. The reaction of the children Was to insist that 
they wanted to continue tutoring, and would try harder. Only about 
five children of fifty were dropped each year because of insufficient 

progress, and in each case, only if the volunteer ’was leaving, Ivor, 

they were put on the waiting list, and told to decide whether they 

wanted to make a real effort. Tney usually came back within a month 

or two and asked for more help. 

The children who remained with the same volunteer for a 
second year continued in general the same pattern of one month gain 
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in one month, but the pattern was more consistent and school evades 
more often reflected increased achievement. A minority of chi Id real 
wore continued for a third year, and the pattern retrained unchanged. . 
However, because of low a chie valent in their schools, a child who 
was kept from further retardation for two years w r as, by sixth or 
seventh grade, a good achiever in his school. Ihe children would 
bring their report cards to show that they were doing very well, and 
would ask why the center staff still thought they needed help. 

Since £ reading level of 6.0 is all that is required for a regular 
high school course, children could be helped to achieve that well , 
ana were satisfied. 

Initially, the project staff felt that testing was primarily 
of benefit to the tutors, and their reaction to the tests, wherever 
used, was very positive. Trey often expressed rcyet at the evidence 
that they were only "treading water 1 * and keeping the child fron 
further retardation, although this wa : explained to them as a desir- 
able and expected goal. Older volunteers found the evidence more 
reassuring, vhile young adults were able to accept this sign of pro- 
gress as they gradually realized that the attitudes and poor work 
habits of the children vhich kept them from achievement wer~ also 



changing. 

After using the tests for several years, the staff felt 
that the children themselves benefitted fron the experience of taking 
tests, bben it was explained to than that they were confidential and 
not part of their school records, they came to understand that the 
testa 'were meant to help them and their tutors. 7a e fact tint the 
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tests came in three different forms meant that they could study them, 
find their errors and see what kinds of work they did poorly in* 

Despite the low scores, their reactions were never completely negative* 
Ihe usual reaction was for the children to become critical of the job 
they had done* tr I coulda done that*” 1, V. r hy f d I skip one?” Despite 
their obvious ability toao better, they did no* usually do a lot more 
careful job on the retesting, although there were usually indications 
that they were learning about taking tests. Each time they were 
tested, they seemed more able to achieve closer to their real ability, 
but it was a slow process* Brighter children seemed to benefit the 
most from the testing experience, and could often study their tests by 
themselves and shew that they understood their mistakes very well* 

Ihcy were the ones v.ho quickly developed touting ” know-how.” Study 

center children were always retested with different forms of the test, 
since they had studied the previous tost. The same was true for the 
control group. 

It is nccc ioary to examine these test score data in a number 
of different ways as presented in Table Co. 5.1. First, the perform- 
ance level score presents a measure of how far behir.u grade level ar.ri 
how far ahead of gr;/‘o level the students of a given study center were 
when they started their tutoring experiences. At all three stiwy 
centers the youngsters 'were behind their grade level; at horth Park 
they v;crc the furthest behind, -1.23 years; at South Shore next, -1.07 
and the least at Veil es-Darrcw, -.62. 

Tnc po; itive impact of tutoring can be seen from the fact 

that the final performance level scores, the scores that were recorded 
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after the tutoring was completed, were better in all throe study 
centers. To bo more precise, the amount of retardation declined 5 that 
is, the size of the negative score was reduced and in one case, the 
Uelles-Darrow project, the score actually became positive. Tne final 
performance level score is based on the averages of nineteen before 
and after comparisons, of one academic year dux’ ati an in each com- 
parison. . . In 13 

cases the reading scores improved, in three jomparisons there was no 
change, and in only three compari sons were the results negative. The 
significance of these findings were highlighted when compared with 
the findings of the control group, which were observed to have followed 
the normal slum school pattern and to have slipped further behind 
(from -0.43 to -0.72). It should be noted, however* that during the 
summer months when tutoring programs were curtailed or abandoned, the 
youngsters tended to lose some of their progress# 

This array of data does not standardise the number of months 
each youngster was tutored. For this purpose, a performance ratio was 
constructed of those youngsters for whom t hi ere were two or more read- 
ing scores. The score of the first reading test v:as deducted from the 
la: ;t available score and the difference then divided by the actual 
number of rn.or.ths the child had spent in his school between ihu first 
and the last available test. Thus a child who scored 6.5 in tie month 
of January and 6.9 in the following ho v ember would receive a Perform- 
ance Patio of 6 . 9-6. 5 4 8 - 0.05 (8 was the number of actual months 
spent at the study center with allowance made for the summer months }. 
Thus, a child who made nc m.ai process at school would obtain r. per- 
formance ratio scoro close to 0.10 indicating that approximately a 
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month's work was accomplished in a month's time. Summer months were 
deducted only when tutoring was discontinued during that time. Since 
North Park's tutoring program continued the year around, no reduction 
in months was made for the summer. 

For STEP, it was not possible to apply this score since re- 
testing could not be carried out. However, the performance ratios for 
the three other study centers and for the control group are presented in 
Table 5.1. First, it should be noted that the performance ratio was 
lowest in the control group, indicating the overall effectiveness of 
tutoring which is carried out in a relatively stable environment. Among 
the three tutoring groups, the Welles-Darrow project had the highest mean 
of performance ratio (.167), Shouth Shore the next (.113), and North Park 
just slightly lower (.096). The principal investigator had expected that 
the Welles-Darrow and South Shore performance would exceed that of North 
Park ar.d this was coi'firmed by these data. The differences between Welles- 
Harrow and South Shore in part reflects differences in the type of student 
recruited, since approximately half the group at Welles -Harrow were from 
the top tracks of their school, and were considered superior students 
not in need of remedial help. However, their scores on the Cates tests 
revealed a pattern of retardation of about six months, by national stand- 
ards. The other centers had only a few children with retardation as low 
as s ix months . 

Below, an analysis of the internal dynamics of the various 
study centers is presented in order to help explain the differences in 
level of performance between study centers. Vfnile children at North 
Park and South Shore received individual help once a week, the length 
of the sessions was different. North Park children received one 
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lesson of one and a half hours a v:eek. South Shore students had one- 
hour lesson a week. At Vfelles-Dau row, the children came for !, homc- 
work help’ 1 one to four afternoons a week. None attended less than 
tvd.cc, by choice# This group help was given either by adults or by 
older children. Although some studr ts also had individual appoint- 
ments one evening a week in a tutoring project at the same center, 
this program was viewed by staff observers as Tt social education.*' 

It was the afternoon help two to four afternoons — usually as a member 
of a small group — that was the core of the program. Our staff *s 



experience with groups continually demonstrated that students who 
were one to two years retarded were not as able to function in 
groups, but that group work was much easier with children vho were 
approximately six months retarded. 

Similar quantitative results on the effectiveness oi tutor- 
ing were encountered in the evaluation of the tutoring program in sli- 
luted by Ilobilizauion for Youth, Inc. " Tne tutorial program, features 
the employment of tenth and eleventh grace students as tutors for 



fourth and fifth grade pupils ‘whose reading achievement was below 
grade level. Tne tutors were paid OH per 'week for six hours of tutor- 
ing ar.a two hours of in-service training. Tne tutoring took place 



from 3:GC P.'h to 5:00 P.K. on Tuesdays, hedncscays arm Thursdays. 
One group was tutored two hours per week; another four hours per 
week. Tnc mean reading Ic.el of the 2L0 tutors employed in the pr 
gran was grade 10.0; twenty-two per cent were reading below the 



Robert D. Cloward ^Studies in Tutoring,* 1 hr’, fcmrrr l of 
h::^ :ri— .-.tel Creation, Pall, 1967. 
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ei&vth gra de level. 

Tne s^iiple of students for analysis included 356 experimental 
subjects and 157 control subjects. Pupil reading achievement w as 
measured on a before and after basis, using the New York Tests of 
Growth in Reading, Level C, Form 1 (revised). It was revealed that 
for the two hour group, ,! the mean difference in grov/ih of 1.03 raw 
score between experimental and control subject was not significant.” 
However, ”the difference of 2.74 rav; score points between the change 
means of the four hour pupils and the control pupils was significant. • • 

!t In terms of grade equivalents, the four hour pupils showed 
an average of six months 1 reading improvement in five months* time 
whereas the control students showed only three and a half months growth 
during the seme period.” Thus, the four hour group not only arrested 
their retardation but began to catch up. ” Tutorial assistance results 
in .significant reading improvement provided that the assistance is 
given as often as four hours per week for a period of 26 weeks.” Tne 
observation is, of course, based un the experience of using high 
school students as tutors. 

Tne research also demonstrated that involvement in the pro- 
gram had a beneficial effect on the reading scores of the tutors. Tne 
program did not demonstrate that over the short run school grades v;e;*e 
improved, but at ] cast the tutoring program prevented increased retard- 
ation. Improved performance in future periods, if tutoring is con- 
tinued, is clearly a reasonable expectation. 

In order to understand the impact of tutoring and the valu> 

of controlling retardation, the f ' v a from the control group ccm.c net rave 
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what is "normal" progress in inner-city schools, These schools, 
located in a nedivua- sized city in Illinois, were not poverty schools, 
but fundamentally all-Negro schools in lovrer working class areas. 
Children from two schools were tested. 

Slightly more than one-third of the children moved in one 
year between testing, and several classes were transferred to other 
schools. However, testing and retesting in a series of classes v;as 
done both years to illustrate the gradual retardation that is "normal" 
in these schools. Principals in inner-city Chicago schools who studied 
the data from the control groups claimed that this pattern was the 
same found in their schools. 

Specifically, in X school, class size averaged 21 the 
first year testing was done, and 26.7 tne year that retesting was 
carried out. In Y school, the average class size w*as 29 the first 
year, ar.d 27 when retesting was done. In X school, at third grade 
level, six of 22 children were achieving normally. (One was a non- 
reader.) The average retardation for the class vras .30 months (3 
months). Average retardation for fourth graders w r as .33 months, arid 
fifth graders, .735- By si>:th grade, the average retardation was 
1,45 (four' toon and a half months), and only four of 24 students were 
achieving a normal score in reading. 

The next year when retested, the average retardation ir. 
fourth grade v:as found to have increased to .52 ar.d .675* In each 
fourth giv.de, eight children were achieving at normal level or above. 
Tne fifth grader s average^ 1.37 and 1.14 retardation, ar.d only one 
child in the two classrooms was reading at grace level. 
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At Y school, the retardation for the first testing was 
.177 at third grade level, #533 at fourth grade level, .514 at fifth 
grade level, and 1.41 at sixth grade level* Nine children in third 
grade were achieving normal scores for their grade placement. By the 
sixth grade, only one v.’as achieving at grade level. 

When retested a year lator, the same fourth graders who had 
averaged *177 retardation a year before v/ero drawn for retesting from 
three classrooms and averaged a retardation of .771* "Ability group- 
ing" had been done at fifth and sixth grade. The "high 1 * fifth grade 
had an average retardation of .3 30, vath seven children achieving 
normal scores. The "low" fifth grade had an average retardation of 
1.50 with no child receiving a normal score. The "hi£ji" sixth grade 
had an average retardation of .257# with nine children scoring normal 
K ewever , these scores wore found to be deceptive, since speed scores 
v;ere much higher than vocabulary and comprehension, then only vocab- 
ulary and comprehension were considered, the average retardation was 
.£0. The teacher of this group claimed that she had drilled the 
children in speed to help them get ready for junior high school. Tno 
"low" sixth grade averaged 1.50 retardation, with two children scor:.;. 
normally. 

In the control group, throe non-readers ‘were eliminated 
from the sample each year. Their scores w f oulc! have* lowered the aver a 
more# By signing a name on a reading test, a child automatic ally 
receives a minimum score from 1.7 to 2.0. By guessing, a non-reader 
c a > ^ score u jo / c 01 • l ». » — * >xi 1 w* n . 

The tests for lie control group v;erc scored and returned to 
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the classroom teachers, who studied then with the children, encourag- 
ing the children to identify their errors, just as volunteers did in 
the study centers# Tne classroom teachers felt that this was a very 
meaningful experience for the children, and it was the first time that 
such an opportunity had been offered to them# Testing was always done 
by a qualified member of the project staff, although volunteers and 
teachers often remained with the children# The tests were scored by 
hand, usually double-scored, and the children encouraged to check the 
scoring and figure out their own scores. At least a paragraph of 
interpretation of each child f s test was included with the scored test# 
Volunteers insist that this is crucial, and that scores alone would 
not be easily understood by them# 

As mentioned in Chapter 4, the project staff had been deeply 
concerned about the comprehension ability of study center youngsters 
as revealed in discrepancies in their scores# If separate scares in 
speed, comprehension and vocabulary differ a given amount at any level, 
the difference is considered "significant." Study center children 
showed a pattern of significantly different scores, with comprehend, or. 
the usual low scores. The control group showed exactly the same 
pattern. Of 190 tests administered in X school, 93 showed "significant" 
differences in scores and these were overwhelmingly in low compre- 
hension# Of 223 tests given in Y school, 106 showed "significant" 
differences in scores, again primarily involving low comprehension# 

Of the total 413 tests administered in two schools (including retests), 
S6 resulted in average or above average scores# Six tests of non- 
readers were eliminated from the total# 
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During the three years of the stud;/, the project staff tested 
in six additional inner-city centers which did not have these facili- 
ties and where individual tutoring was conducted once a week. Five of 
them recruited from the public schools, and they believed that they 
were working with children who were f, six months to two years retarded 
in reading.” None of these five projects had a majority of children 
in the category they claimed to serve: Instead, these students vrere 

frequently superior or much further behind. iypical of the population 
of these centers was a settlement- house, with professional supervision 
ar ' all of the other criteria for a successful program. Cf the 6$ 
children included in their center, 34 were found in testing to fit the 
category defined by the sponsoring agency; 35 bid not. Of the 35, 
sixteen were above grade level (fourteen of them from more than a 
year to two years ahead), five wore non-readers (including three who 
were ir. EMi (Zduc&ble Mentally Handicapped-retarded) classes in school), 
eight were less than six months retarded, ar.d six children v:ere from, 
two and a half years to more than three years retarded in reading* 

Or.e other study center in which the project staff conducted testing 
was found to have a majority of chi? dren who fitted the category they 
claimed to have. This center was located in a public housing project, 
whore a local mother had done the recruiting. 

Cosi Analysis 

Fro:.; the quantitative data presented above, it appears that 
volunteer tutors can ;vake an effective contribution to the educational 
progress of inner-city school children. The data which was collected 
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on the cost of managing such after school study centers, visile it 
does not por.mit precise cost-benefit analysis, clearly indicate that 
such funds appear well spent. In contrast to many expensive programs 
which produce no clear cut results, such as the More Effective Schools 
Program of New York City, the case for volunteer tutoring can be well 
documented* 

The data collected on the cost-per-stuaent in the four 
after-school study centers is most revealing and helps give further 
validity to the findings about the relative academic performance. 

There was a rough relationship between low per pupil cost and relative 
success in overcoming academic retardation in reading. 8*12?, which 
was found to have the highest per pupil cost, vras the agency that had 
to be judged as the least effective. It was so unstable that academic 
performance could not oe adequately evaluated. By contrast, the 
belle s-Darrow program, vdiich produced the most marked academic advance- 
ment, had the ] ovrest per pupil cost. South Shore and North Park, 
which were in the raddle on academic performance, were also in lie 
riddle on per pupil costs. 1'ore precisely, the difference between 
these two efforts in per pupil cost were not great, but South Shore, 
which had a higher per pupil cost than North Park, also had a higher 
level of academic performance. Thus a positive relation between lev; 
per pupil cost ar.d academic effectiveness was clearly present out it 
v;as not a perfect relationship. 

Prom an overall point of view, the issue can be stated in 
other terms. In evaluating the effectiveness of tutoring, the 
relate, vo costs nece to oc-ta/cer* an to con ste cr atao r> . rnijLG voiun c ^ 
work seams to have a positive benefit, it is clear that relative costs 
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indicate that differences in organisational format need to be kept in 



mind, since there are real differences betv;een the four study cor.cers* 



All four of the after school study centers had working 



budgets. These budgets are much less well developed than those of 
traditional social agencies and were often adjusted on a day-to-day 
basis. In the course of the research, special efforts were made to 
collect data for the year 1965-66 in order to estimate as carefully as 
possible the cost per student. In each study center there usually were 
some core items vrhich were appropriated on a yeexly basis. 7nus, for 
example, at north Park and Welles-Darrow the salaries of the coordi- 
nators were paid by the demonstration and evaluation project; at north 
Park the rent was underwritten by the Boys Club; salary of the co- 
ordinator for STB? for a four and one -ha If month period was a lump 
sum item; am most of the costs of the South Shore effort was paid by 
the YBCA on an annual basis. Hov;evcr, it was essential for those 
study centers to seek separate funding for the basic costs* The 
source of such income came from a variety of individuals. In addition, 
at each or.e of the study centers there were resources such as utilities, 
supplies, and books obtained or. a contributory basis rather than by a 
financial transaction and therefore it was difficult to develop a 
precise accounting of the costs involved* 



xn 1965-66, STEP obtained approximately $50: 
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demonstration and evaluation project for . appr oximat el y four and a half 
months and received a total salary of $1,080 for the period at the 
rate of $2 an hour for 30 hours a Keek, A public service fellowship 
from the student government paid an estimated amount of $1,000 for 
the coordinator f ; administrative assistant for the year. Actual 
dollar expenses included approximately $400 in books and supplies plus 
$150 for trips and administrative expenditures. Telephone costs were 
estimated to be approximately $20. 

The space available in the church’ would not ordinarily be 
used or rented. However, a similar type of arrangement in the neighbor- 
hood rented for approximately $175 to $225 a month, or roughly speak- 
ing the yearly estimated costs for space would be approximately $2,400. 
This cost would ordinarily include heat, but the cost of electricity 
v;as estimated at approximately $150 a year. The estimated costs of 
the donated bocks and supplies beyond those which were purchased -was 



approximately $50. 

STS? had a total of 71 children for the tutoring of 1965-66. 
Thus , on the basis of actual dollars spent the cost per child was close 
to $39. If the estimated costs of the resources available to this 
after school study center is included in the calculation, the unit 
cost per child was close to $75 par year. 

In 1965-66 h'orth Park started tine year with approximately 
$300 left over from the previous year's ope:' a tier*. T he local al Ger- 
man donated for the yea:' wv.il 3 the demonstration project paid 

approximately $1,500 for the coordinator's salary, and the leys Club 
underwrote the rent, which amounted to $720. A special fund-raising 
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drive in June i960 brought ir. $610, At the end of the year the study 
center had a total of $6$0 retraining in its banx account * 

Other dollar expenditures included $100 for electricity; 

$90 for telephone; $?5 for supplies; $100 for games and equipment; 
and $30 for payment to local boys who swept and cleaned the study 
center. Another $73 was spent for equipment, drapes and paint. 

One hundred and twenty dollars was used for trips. The demonstration 
and evaluation project provided supplies for the study center which 
were estimated to have cost $75* Individual donations of boohs arid 
supplies equaled approximately $25. 

North Park had a total of 66 children for tutoring in 1965-66. 
Tne unit cost per child in actual collars spent amounted to approxi- 
mately $42 per year, then the additional costs of the resources avail- 
able to North Park were included, the unit cost per child increased 
to slightly less than $44 per — '.&r during 1965-66. 

Luring the year 1965-66 the coordinator of the Uelles -Narrow 
study center v.*as paid approximately $1,800 by the demonstration and 
evaluation project. In addition, the demonstration and evaluation 
project spent $200 for supplies during the year. The project also 
underwrote the pa;a;.cr.t of $175 during the year to a local resident 
who worked as the coordinator r s assistant and $50 for pay .eat for 
babysitters to women who did volunteer tutoring, hr. lie it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the cost of the rent, after an interview with the 
community and tenant relations a die at the local office of the housing 
authority the value of the rent, utilities and telephone was esti- 
mated to be approximately $125 a month or cl , yOO a year — this 
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represented the Chicago Housing Authorities contribution* The 
Authority also provided supplies and refreshments to the children 
at a cost which was estimated to be $200* The donated books and 
other supplies used by the study center totaled approximately $150* 

VJelles-Darrow had a total of 79 children during the year 
1965-66* The unit cost in dollars spent in the tutoring program 
amounted to slightly less than $28 per child* "When the estimated 
cos us of the facilities provided by the Chicago Housing Authority 
and other groups was included in the calculation, the unit cost per 

t 

child increased to $51* It should be noted that this calculation 
also includes the costs of the summer group activities as well. 

The ‘"'outh Shore effort was officially part of the YI-ICA 
in the year 1965-66. Although it is somewhat arbitrary, the dis- 
tinction between actual dollar expenses and contributed resources 
applies in this case as well* The YMCA paid one dollar to. the 
coordinator for the year and spent approximately $1,500 for supplies 
and utilities. In addition, the YMCA paid three college students 
who worked as coordinators assistants at the rate of $1 per hour fo: 
approximately 10 hours a week for nine months* !t expended about 



$1,700 during the year on this item. 

The space available within the YACA was estimated to cost 

% 

approximately $1,800 a year and services of a professionally trained 
social worker who served as coordinator were estimated at around 
$4,000. The ^outh Shore Y served a total of 137 students during the 
program year 1965-66. The unit costs in actual dollars spent was 
approximately $23 per child for the year. Mien all of the estimated 
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costs v/ere calculated, the app ro:duiate cost per cm id ir.croasca to 
$66. (Table No. 5.2 susr.iari.zcs those data). 

Thus, vrhile fully recognizing the limited scope of the 
data collected, these findings r.ot only icmons trace the ei xec^ivenes 
of tutoring and volunteer work in education. They also indicate, 
when taken together with the cost data, that observations can be r.ad 
about differential effectiveness. ST2? must be judged as the least 
effective, while the other three study centers fall into the more 
effective category. The purpose of Chapter VII is to help identify 
sorr.e crucial dimensions in the operating format of study centers 
which right account for these differences. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE IMPACT OF TUTORING; CASE HISTORIES OF STUDENTS 



Case histories of selected students— both failures and 
successes — supply an additional source of documentation of the impact 
of after school study centers. The seven case histories presented in 
this chapter offer a picture in some depth about the mechanisms and 
processes by which the tutors and students relate to one another. 

These case summaries are in part incomplete because they 
are based entirely on materials supplied by the children or the 
families. School records and Chicago Housing Authority records are 
confidential, and the project staff respected this confidentiality. 
Teachers occasionally noted a child , s I.Q. score, which was supposed 
to be confidential, and this was removed from our reccrds. 

There was only one case in which the staff did seek verifi- 
cation concerning a child 1 s bizarre stories. This was when a little 
boy attached himself to a volunteer on the first evening of a tutor- 
ing program. He confided to her that ,T my father is in jail, 11 and 
returned to her to repeat this statement several tirr.es. He persisted 
in confiding in her, and looking to her for an answer, so she finally 
asked ,r what for?" The child said softly, "for killing my mother." 

He remained very close to the volunteer all evening, and all during 
the semester they both attended the center, but never confided in 
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anyone else. The staff confirmed the story with authorities. The 
rest of the staff never knew of the incident, but it seemed important 
to the volunteer to know. 

A wish to know more about the children was expressed by 
some volunteers. Some seemed to believe that the more that that is 
known about the children, the better on? can help them. The children 
often behave so differently in a new setting, however, that if such 
centers are serious about being a "second chance" for the children in- 
volved, it is not always necessary for the staff to know in the 
beginning that a child, for examplais a chronic trouble-maker. Exces- 
sive probing runs the risk of making a mockery of "confidential" 
records. At the same time, it seems important for volunteers to know 
that a great deal is and can be learned by observation of a child 
once a week, and from the normal contacts that can come from the 
parents 1 involvement in a center program. 

The names given to the children v/ere selected from names 
which did not belong to any child in the centers with which the pro- 
ject cooperated. Details of family were in some cases disguised to 
protect identity. The case summaries are primarily based on records 
kept by non-professionals, and reports written by them. Although 
every center had experienced teachers as volunteers, their reports 
tend to be in "lesson plan" form. It was primarily volunteers with- 
out professional teaching or social work background who wrote the most 
detailed records. 

These cases are based on youngsters who had rather extensive 
contact with study centers. The pattern in this respect is similar to 
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the seven br^ef summaries of study center children included in the 



book 1T Helping Hands . 11 Tnree years after the publication of the 
volume, it is impressive that six of the seven children are still 
known to the project staff. One moved out of the city. Four of the 
children or their mothers maintain some contact with the volunteers 
who saw them. One sees his volunteer approximately every two weeks 
and the volunteer plans to continue contact through high school. 

Three other children, or their mothers, occasionally call the volun- 
teers* They usually call to report a special event — a good report 
card, a special school activity, or a new baby in the home. n I 
thought you T d like to know / 1 they often say* Two other children are 
know to be doing good work in school, although they have never 
called the volunteers or staff# 

Even the one case presented as a failure was known, during 
the two years after tutoring was discontinued, to have asked a teacher 
for extra help. This was interpreted by the school as a result of 
his awareness developed at the center that help was available. 

C3ni?l 

Cr. the first day of a summer program at a volunteer study 
center in a housing project, one of the older boys brought his friend 
Daniel, who was new in the neighborhood. Daniel was a thirteen year 
old boy who was well dressed and polite. Although his case history 
appears to be special, his situation is rather typical* On the 
whole, there was a markedly higher level of performance and ir.volve.men 
in the study center than in the school classroom, reflecting the 
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wastage of human talent and resources in the inner city slum school* 

On the first day of his visit to the study center , Daniel 
asked if he could join the summer program and he was immediately en- 
rolled. He gave the impression of an intelligent and alert youngster 
who could benefit from additional academic help. Throughout the 
summer this initial impression was confirmed. But this presentation 
was at odds with his normal reputation. When his name was mentioned 
to the social worker of the housing project, she was surprised by the 
positive comments of the volunteer staff. He came from a family which 
was not able to give much supervision to its children, and they often 
created trouble in the community. She thought that the boy must be 
assuming s great deal of responsibility for himself and deserved ' 
credit for his efforts on his own behalf. 

During each of the four mornings of the six weeks 1 summer 
program, there was a different group of volunteers at the center, but 
all recognized that Daniel was one of the brightest children in the 
center. The group was primarily children from the top track in the 
local public school who, by the school standards, did not need 
academic help. By the reading tests and observations at the center, 
they were judged to be generally very normal achievers, with a few 
exceptions in both directions. A few were actually below grade level, 
and a few were above. Daniel seemed to be as capable as th e ones who 
tested at grade level, and was certainly among the most motivated to 
achieve. 

Two experienced teachers who taught him literature ar.d socia 
studies were particularly impressed with Daniel. One of then was 
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startled to learn from him that he had just flunked seventh grade 
in his old neighborhood. He would transfer to the local public 
school in the fall. The coordinator sent a letter to his former 
teacher, who later telephoned in response. When she heard of the 
center f s impression of Daniel T s intelligence, she said that she had 
personally always doubted the rather low I.Q. that the school had on 
record. However, he "had always dene very poorly academically, and 
this was hardly surprising in \iew of his attitude toward school.” 
When a^ked about his attitude, she said that while there were no 
specific problems with misbehavior, there was a continual problem 
with Daniel T 3 missing school. Neither he nor his mother were co- 
operative and the school knew that he was not ill, as he claimed to 
be. It was obvious that the teacher resented what she considered an 
irresponsible attitude. 

Nothing could have been further from the impression of the 
atudy center staff* They continued to observe him with interest to 
understand how the school personnel could have been so far wrong. 
Daniel continued to be prompt, attentive and most capable. He once 
stayed after class to ask for the alphabet in Japanese, after a 
Japanese visitor had been there. After he had played chess for the 
first time, he asked for' the rules so he could "study them," Khen 
the students were given word puzzles or problems to take home, Daniel 
was one of the most eager and capable in doing these extra activities# 

Daniel was the only child of twenty-nine in the Program who 
was complimented by the other children. A boy who had trouble keeping 
up with the rest academically referred to Daniel as "the brain," and 



this was repeated several times by other children. He was among 
the first, chosen for competitive teams and once when he made a 
mistake, the boy who had given him the nickname loudly berated 
him. Daniel was embarrassed and apologetically said Tt I can't get 
them all." 

At the graduation party at the end of the summer school, 
a staff member talked to Daniel's mother at length. She is a meek, 
rather apathetic woman who works very long hours and is seldom home 
in the day. The mother looked so genuinely puzzled when the staff 
person began to describe Daniel's participation in summer school, 
that she seemed on the verge of asking if this was really her son. 

She was so non-committal that the staff member felt she assumeu this 
was a "polite" report given to all parents. After a half hour of 
describing Daniel's work, the volunteer felt that his mother did 
believe her and was very pleased. In talking to dozens of parents, 
however, the staff member had never met one who knew less about her 
child. It was obvious that the mother had never been told that 
Daniel was a capable boy. While she seemed puzzled, she was also 
pleased. 

The staff member told Daniel's mother that the center was 
quite surprised that he should have failed seventh grade, and was 
interested to find out why. The mother became very vague. "Da.fol 
didn't get along very good in that school. " The volunteer told her 
that they were certain of only one thing, and that was that Daniel's 
failure was not due to lack of ability. But it is not enough that 
he did such good work in the center. He will, the staff hoped, start 
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off in the new school -with the same attitude, because his ability 
will be of no use to him unless he is able to use it and show them 
what good work he can do* If he could do this, there was reason to 
believe that someday she could be very proud of her son. He ought 
to do very well in high school and ttight qualify for help to go on 
to school, if he could continue to work as he had through the summer* 
The mother expressed sincere, restrained appreciation for the staff's 
interest* 

One cf the experienced teacher volunteers decided that 
Daniel's eyesight was a problem and arranged for him to have a free 
examination after summer school ended* An aunt who lived near the 
family assumed responsibility for the children while the mother 
worked* She readily gave her permission for the examination, and the 
volunteer took him. The doctor said that Daniel needed glasi .-.s, which 
he would gladly provide, but he also needed eye treatments, without 
which the glasses would not be helpful* The optometrist to whom he 
had gone was located too far for him to regularly for treatments, 
so an eyeclinic near his home had to be found. The coordinator called 
the closest clinic and asked for information. She specifically wanted 
to know about the expenses involved and if it would be alright for the 
aunt or a volunteer to bring Daniel, since the mother worked. She 
was told that this was fine, and someone • should bring him at 3:00 A.M. 
The woman to whom she talked was very polite and said "toll them to 
ask for Mrs. and I'll take care of them." 

Daniel's aunt called the next afternoon shortly after two 
o'ciock. She had just returned from the clinic and was very upset. 
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They had arrived at 8:00 A.M. and given the name of the woman who 
had talked to the coordinator. At 9:30 the woman appeared and wanted 
to know where Daniel f s mother was, since "obviously 11 the boy 1 s mother 
had to bring him. The aunt was ready to leave, but the woman finally 
said she might as well stay. There was an additional charge that the 
coordinator had not been told of, but fortunately, the aunt had 
enough money with her# 

After waiting until nearly two o* clock and seeing no one 
else, Daniel and his aunt went home. They had not had breakfast or 
lunch. The coordinator told her how sorry she *ias and how she 
regretted their experience, when she tried- only to help. But there 
was no other available clinic for Daniel. Someone had to take him 
again, arid the coordinator offered to. The aunt refused the offer 
and said that she would try f, once more." The next day they returned 
to the clinic and were seen by mid-morning. The doctors were polite 
to them, agreed with the previous diagnosis, and volunteers gave a 
$10 donation toward the cost of the glasses. The aunt wrote a letter 
of thanks to the center 'staff. 

At the end of the summer, the study center sent a report to 
the school to which Daniel was transferring, which most of the stud, 
center children attended. The coordinator felt that Daniel belonged 
with his new friends, who were in the top track, and that if the school 
tested him he could well be placed there. The report was based on his 
participation in the summer program. He had read and discussed 
literature ■ more difficult than his "reading level" would indicate. 
His reading score was not reported, since that particular school had 
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seeded resentful of such information in the past* His reading score 
at the center was based on a test taken during the first week. His 
average was 6# 6, in contrast with his grade placement of 7*0 in the 
fall, if he repeated seventh grade# On the measurement of accuracy 
in the test, he rated "very low#" 

No answer was received from the school, and no efforts nade 
to determine Daniel's ability* In both middle-class and lower-class 
communities it is quite common for grade placement to be handled by 
the school clerk, and for new children to be assigned to the bottom 
track, no matter what records they bring from former schools* In 
Daniel's case, his previous records would justify such placement# 

As expected, in the fall Daniel was placed in the bottom 
track of the seventh grade in the local public school# He attended 
the center regularly in the afternoon, and was included in a once a 
week evening tutoring program which started in October# A young 
woman from a local business company saw him for two months, and then 
found a substitute from the sarnie company when she was transferred# 

They both liked working with Daniel, mainly in homework assignme; cs, 
and each of them took him to dinner several times in local restaurants 
or at home with their families* 

During the first week of school, Daniel had trouble . He 
was lined up in the hall with his class# The pupils v/ere told that 
anyone who opened his mouth would be dealt with severely# Another 
boy shoved Daniel and he in turn socked the boy# The teacher saw 
Daniel hit the boy, and suspended him from school for fighting# 

Similar incidents happened at the center, with Da^iiel lashing out 



at anyone who bothered him, so that he appeared to be a trouble- 
maker, The coordinator discussed this with him each time, and he 
gradually learned to talk about what annoyed him, instead of lashing 
out at whoever was near, In summer school, there had been a volunteer 
for each small group, and Daniel had no trouble. Now he was with a 
mixed-age group of fifteen to twenty children, ■with as few as two 
adults at a time. The children were expected to assume much more 
responsibility for their behavior, and Daniel w T avS obviously unable 
to at first, but was very able to understand the results of his lack 
of control, 

Daniel* s eye treatment ended in the late fall, and ho wore 
his glasses continually. Other problems developed with him that 
v^orried the staff much more than his previous lack of control. Mis 
politeness became more of a caricature, so that he appeared obsequious 
and began to ,r yes mam 1 * the staff continually. He also began to lio, 
at first occasionally, and gradually he seamed to lie more arid more 
about everything and anything. Ho was obviously missing school a 
good deal because he had to baby sit, but told the school authorities 
that he was ill* It was the same pattern as in the former school, 
whore everyone knew f he lied about being ill, but apparently did not 
know wh y. So far as the study center staff was able to find out, 
neither school ever determined the reason for his absences. I hoy 
both resented the a and blamed his family. The mother was called 
several times, but was "unresponsive," according to both schools. 

The staff decided that Daniel was reacting strongly to 
the continual demands on him to miss school and *o lie about it. 



He was not the only child of whom this was true* and it was a pattern 
for families to select the most capable child who obviously did well 
in school and could "afford to miss." In Daniel’s case, although he 
did not do well in school by other’s standards, he was the child of 
the family who did the best. The aunt was quick to explain her obvious 
need for him; the other children were too "unreliable" and he was the 
one who could be trusted. 

The problems of several children who were regularly kept 
home to babysit were discussed with the social worker in the housing 
project. Daniel seemed to want very much to succeed in school and yet 
wanted to be "good" at home. Another younger child reacted as strongly, 
but in a different way. He would arrive at the center extremely pale, 
complaining of a headache and a feeling that he was going to vomit. 

The coordinator gradually realized that this happened only on days 
when he was kept home to babysit. When she asked him, "did you miss 
school today?", he would nod sadly. 

The social worker offered to discuss both children with 
their families. In both cases, the mother of the younger boy and the 
aunt of Daniel who took care of him, were genuinely interested and 
unaware of the conflict in the children. Both appeared to have taken 
an easy way out of a situation, and they were certainly not unique in 
doing this. But in both cases, the intelligence and sensitivity of the 
boys seemed to make them react very strongly to the conflict. Other 
arrangements were made. Daniel no longer stayed home to babysit and 
his overly polite saccharine speech and the lying slowly disappeared. 
During the next year and a half, his attendance record at the center 
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and at school were nearly perfect. 

In April, Daniel scored an average of 7*3 on a reading test, 
a gain of seven months in ten months (including the summer months). 

His accuracy on the test had changed from "very low 11 to "very high," 
in fact to 100 per cent. He apparently did well on the school tests 
also, since he was moved near the end of the year to the top track — 
a move of three tracks. Daniel was now in the same class with his 
study center friends. At this time, his tutor left the center and 
tutoring was discontinued. 

Daniel again attended the six weeks summer program at the 
study center, and entered eighth grade the next fall. His motivation 
and drive were impressive, shown by his desire to get as much as 
possible out of every opportunity and to willingly accept suggestions 
for use of his leisure tine. 

Daniel's attending the center v/as the result of a deliberate 
policy of the staff. Vfnile many self-referred children have been 
successful in centers, ana school referrals are often good, perhaps 
the best single category of referrals has been "friends" of children 
already registered. At least in this center, where the children were 
mainly from the top track in school, the staff gradually preferred to 
ask the children to invito friends when there were openings for more 
children, rather than to ask the school for more names. During the 
years, a number of children were recruited in this v;ay, all so success- 
fully that the coordinator believes that the friends of capable, 
interested children are usually also capable, interested youngsters. 

If children can find friends like themselves and thereby support one 
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another, they may have less trouble later on in school, v;hen it be- 
comes "square 11 to achieve and there are increased pressures from the 
neighborhood to join gangs and rebel# 

Daniel is from a problem family, where both younger and older 
siblings have serious problems# One younger brother is well-known to 
the other children as a continual truant from school who smokes, drinks, 
and is said to sell "pot," Occasionally, one of them tries to tease 
Daniel about him, and Daniel completely ignores the teasing. He never 
mentions his family and seems very identified with the center and 
attached to the staff. 

The biggest change in Daniel, according to the adults who 
know him, is that he became genuinely boyish, when he appeared before 
to be a caricature of a complying adult. He now appeared self assured, 
confident, and poised. By the time he was in eighth grade, no one 
could remember when he had his last fight. 

Daniel 1 s last reading score at the center, at mid-term 
in eighth grade, was 8.1. Although below the national average, it 
compares well with other top track students in his school. This was 
a normal gain of eight months in eight months, part of v/hich v:cre 
spent in the center T s summer program. 

At mid-term when Daniel was in the eighth grade, the study 
center was closed. Daniel had attended for one and a half year's 
during the academic year, and for two summers. His grades in eighth 
grade this year are very good, and he will enter high school with a 
record that marks him as a high achiever. His former school record 
would have lowered his high school plrc< ,ent. The group of volunteers 
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and the coordinator planned a series of monthly trips, to volunteer T s 
homes and to places to interest in the city, v;ith the group of 
children who attended the center until December of this last year. 
Daniel participates in these trips. He gives the impression of self- 
confidence and awareness of his abilities, and more determination to 
succeed than the majority of his group. His friendship group includes 
six other boys from the same top track class, who plan to enter high 
school together next fall. Daniel is a well accepted member of the 
group, with whom he spends most of his free time. 

Roger 

Roger, an intelligent Uegro bey wh v attended a storefront 
tutoring center for three years, epitomizes the problems of the very 
capable youngster who grows up in a slum community. The case demon- 
strates that volunteer help has a crucial role in helping such a 
youngster realize at least some of his potentialities. 

When Roger and his sister first came to the center in 
September during opening vreek, tie staff immediately became aware of 
the fact that they v;ere not typical. They were dressed much better 
than the other children of the neighborhood, they were most mannerly, 
and Roger* s speech was completely articulate and adult in tone. 

A big boned and large boy for his tv» r elve years, Roger was 
very noticeable, and other children often commented on his size. Re 
looked more like a high school student than a seventh grader, which 
he was. The storefront center was located in a large building complex, 
in which ho lived. It was at that time an integral r \ building in 
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which the families were more "middle class" than the rest of the 
immediate neighborhood. Roger and his sister attended a Catholic 
parochial school which was located outside of the neighborhood. 

Roger was assigned to a retired telephone operator who 
was impressed with his ability to read. He selected a very difficult 
story and read it aloud * She noticed, however, that his voice was 
flat and toneless, and he ignored punctuation marks. It was unpleasant 
to listen to him read although he could re~1 extremely well as far as 
pronouncing and understanding difficult me rial. The volunteer 
showed Roger a newspaper and they read some news and located the 
places mentioned cn a globe. It was obvious that Roger had very 
little knowledge of the physical world. He had no idea where • to look 
for countries or cities mentioned in the news. She suggested that he 
listen to radio commentators to see how they presented the news. The 
next week, Roger was anrcloas to read more nexvs as the commentators 
did, and mimicked their styles. These activities and homework were 
continued until January, when the volunteer left to take a part-time 
night job. 

Roger had trkmi a reading test in October and made an 
average score of 9.5, vd th all skills above his grade level of 
Yfnen his first volunteer left, he was not assignee another because 
there were so many children much more in neon of help. He brought 
his sister to the center each week, and read library books until she 
was finished with her lesson. Roger liked mystery books and accepted 
help in finding some to take home each week. He occasionally had 
homework, which did not sewu difficult for him. 



Not nearly as bright as Roger, the sister was barely able 
to achieve adequately. This was confirmed by study center tests and 
observations. Nevertheless, the school felt that she did not need 
academic help. She has remained with the same volunteer for three 
years, anu gradually achieved better than average grades in school, 
with her reading test results at the center showing very average 
progress. 

On the first day, the staff was informed that Roger f s 
mother had died several years before. Gradually, the staff learned 
that the children were inseparable, and that Roger had a very protec 
live attitude toward his sister. They slowly overcame their 
reticence enough to talk about their housekeeping efforts. The fath 
a college-educated minor civil servant, worked long hours and spent 
much of his little time at home sleeping. The children assumed a 
great deal of responsibility for the homo and seemed proud of their 
work, although it did take much of their free time after school. 
Roger*s sister talked of "good friends” at school, but neither child 
nad any friends in the neighborhood. According to the staff, Roger 
was' aloof from the boys his age at the center, who w .re poorly 
dressed ad often gave the impression of being tough. His sister 
seemed oblivious to other children in the center. She was devoted 
to the adults, and over-eager to please them. Two years after she 
started to attend the center, a sta f member reported that "she 
still falls all over horself when anyone pays attention to her. 

She is still pathetically eager for adult contact." 

Wnen the family moved out of the building complex, as the 
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neighborhood was becoming more difficult and the buildings v/cre 
deteriorating, the children reported that they wero going to leave 
the center* The coordinator went to the home to talk to the father* 
He was not at home, and the children did not open the door, although 
they know the coordinator* This is the only instance in several 
years of this kind of "middle -cl a 's ir behavior in thi3 neighborhood* 
All other children oepned the doors immediately when they recognized 
the voice of the coordinator, but these children were forbidden to 
let anyone in* The father came by the center the next day, and 
explained that he had thought the center was available only to 
children who lived in the building. He was assured that this 'was 
not so* The staff was certain that his concern was with "tough" 
element that came to the center* , However, he said that Roger was 
having trouble with arithmetic and needed help. Roger* s father also 
said that he would try to spend same time helping at the center. He 
was never able to, and obviously could not. However, he was the 
only parent in this center to express the wish that he could help. 

Within two weeks, Roger was assigned to a metallurgical 
engineer, who was interested in helping with mathematics* This 
volunteer Lived in the suburbs, and had tried for several weeks to 
help a bey who was failing in mathematics. However, the boy was 
irregular in attendance ar/i seamed unmotivated to accept help. The 
volunteer immediately liked working with Roger, who was always pro up 
anti most attentive. 

Tne volunteer felt that Roger T s background in mathematics 

was most deficient, and that it would take a long time commitment to 
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help him, V/hile Roger had some mechanical ability to attack problems- - 
he knew so; multiplication tables and facts about mathematics- -he 
had no conception of any relationship between multiplication and 
division, for example. Most startling was the complete absence of 
any understanding of concepts of size or relationship of parts to 
wholes. This obviously bright boy did not know how to attack a simple 
jigsaw puzzle, except by sheer guesswork* They spent two hours once 
a week working on mathematics, starting with concepts that the volun- 
teer considered must basic and which he felt that his own children 
had learned in suburban schools as early as the second grade. The 
lessons usually ended with a few minutes spent doing a jigsaw puzzle 
ov playing a game. Often, they worked steadily for two hours, which 
was not possible with most students. 

For \ long time, Roger claimed to ,r nate mathematic s u and 
seemed to have real resistance to learning it, but was always willing 
to work. Progress was slow, but always obvious. 

In June, when the volunteer visited Roger’s school, he 

found that Roger was failing in geography and would have to attend 

summer school, or be retained in seventh grade. At the same time that 

Roger was failing seventh grade because of this deficiency, he was 

retested in reading in June, by the center staff. His average score 

was 11.8 on a different fom of the test that he had taken previously. 

Even for a very bright child, this was an impressive gain of two years 

and three months in eigit months. Although ho was not tutored in 

reading, there is no doubt that the extensive use of Lke library helped 

Roger. Each week, ho was helped to find books that appealed to him, 
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and he discussed vhat he read with various staff members. Until 
this volunteer started with Roger, he read mysteries almost exclu- 
sively# The volunteer found some interest in history, and encouraged 
this ey providing Roger with historical fiction. He provided boohs 
for Roger until a year later, when Roger began- to got his own from 
the school library. 

During cho summer, Roger attended summer school at the 
parochial school and continued to see his volunteer weekly for a 
two -hour session# They worked mainly on geography, but continued 
some work on math, Ike volunteer often commented on the emotional 
resisto-ice that Reger seemed to have to math, but this was not true 
with geography. Like the previous one, this volunteer v/as impressed 
with the boy f s total lack of knowl edge about the physical world. Ke 
was willing to learn, an A seemed to enjoy studying geography with a 
tutor, v/hile accepting mathematics as necessary but much less 
appealing. 

Roger was invited several times to the volvnte3r f s home 
in the suburbs, and said that he would come, but never did. During 
the first summer of work with the volunteer, Roger met his two 
children, who w f ere attending college, when they worked at the study 
center. 

In the fall, Roger was promoted to eighth grade, ar.d the 
volunteer continued to see him through that year, to work on 
mathematics. He reported -that the eighth grade mathematics v. r as 
primarily a review of earlier w r ork, which was especially helpful to 
Roger. During the following summer, they continued to review and 
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to introduce Roger to a beginning understanding of algebra# This 
had been done in his eighth grade mathematics, but the volunteer felt 
that Roger would have troub3.e in high school unless they worked to- 
gether in the summer. 

The next fall, Roger entered high school and still seemed 
to the volunteer to need help with the transition to high school work. 
They continued to work together until winter vacation, at which time 
the volunteer discontinued coming to the center# The volunteer had 
worked with Roger continuously once a week for two years, except for 
annual vacation trips out cf the city. At the end of the first year 
of help, Roger confided to the coordinator that "math isn’t half bad 
anymore," th rt n quickly and politely changed it to "not bad at all. 11 
He was quite definite, after two years, that it was no longer a 
problem, and "I don't even hate it anymore," 

Roger remained a "loner 11 at the center for nearly three 
years. Attempts of tho volunteers to draw him into activities with 
other children resulted in politeness on both sides, but apparent 
tolerance. During the first year, when both Negro and white children 
attended the center, there was no conflict and the white children 
looked as tough anc, poorly dressed as the Negro ones, Roger and his 
sister were obvious "outsiders" in such a center, as they were in the 
neighborhood. Confined to their home except during school hours, 
their main contact with the neighborhood was through the study center. 
The only success of the staff in involving them in other activities 
was the sister's participation in a program at the local YKCA. Unlike 
his sister, Roger never spoke of "good friends," nor was he ever seen 



with anyone except his sister, until about the time that his volun- 
teer left the center. At this time, Roger began to appear with a 
new friend whom he introduced to the staff. The friend was already 
known to one staff member as a boy who was "amazingly like Roger." 

A top student in tho local public high school, ho was also known to 
have been a complete loner, until he and Roger found each other. 

Wo i*/ six months later, they are often together. 

By ordinary standards of tutoring projects, Roger would 
not qualify. Only after he ha^ flunked a course would he ordinarily 
have appealed for help. But because his father knew that he was 
having trouble with mathematics, despite the school's repeated 
assurances that he did not need academic help, a volunteer was found 
for him. The volunteer was obviously ideal for this boy* he and 
Roger immediately related veil. Although Roger dislike^ mathematics, 
as he was quick to make known, he was always impressed with the 
ability of the volunteer. The fact that tho volunteer usea this 
knowledge in his ov;** professional work certainly must have made the 
help more meaningful. 

The main impression of Roger remained one of reticence. 
After three years at the center, his conversation with most adults 
i;as limited to a polite "yes mam" or "no sir." The few staff members 
with whom he talked more freely were those who have known him con- 
tinuously during the threo years period. They all agreed that Roger 
had a very fine sense of humor, which they became aware of only after 
they got to know him. Roger has never been known to "clown" cr react 
to attampts v f other children to involve him in nonsense. On one 
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occasion, when he thought no ono was near, he leaned over and placed 
a 3arge globe on his back, as though leaning under its weight* VJhen 
he saw the coordinator approach, he smiled and replaced thf globe on 
the table* 

In many ways, Roger is still burdened with a job beyond 
his years* Eut with more assured success in school, a friend his 
age, and knowledge of several adults who are interested and available 
to him should he need help, Roger is performing well in high school. 
The fact that his physical size is no longer a problem to him may 
also be important* The rapid growth of three years age is over, and 
his size no longer unusual for his age. 

If it were not for the tutor? ng project, it is doubtful 
that Roger would have received the necsssary individual help* The 
attitude of his school seemed to be that he could get the work if he 
just tried. With Roger r s reticence that could at first appear to be 
disinterest and coldness, it is most unlikely that he would make the 
first move to get help for h inself. His bringing his sister to the 
center for several months when he did not see a volunteer gave him 
some extra non-threatening contact with the staff. 

* Roger continued to be aloof, and ne and his sister will 

alv;ays appear deviate in their neighborhood* When a group of children 
discussed what they would do if they had a "lot of money/ 1 he 
remained thoughtful and quiet during the entire discussion* His littl 
sister startled tho group by saying quietly, n I vrculd get some of 
those picture?, liko people have on their walls. 11 

Roger’s father has always planned to send his children to 
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college. If Roger had failed seventh grade as threatened, the result 
could have been tragic. Without remedial help in mathematics and 
some understanding of its usefulness, Roger would have struggled 
tli rough high school, lowered his aspirations, or possibly, given up. 

Cornelia 

Cornelia registered at *;e storefront center in October, 
during the first v/eek of operation. She appeared with four siblings* 
Since at that center children came by families, they often became 
identified by family characteristics. Cornelia and her siblings 'were 
early identified as chronic pouters , pushy children who "knew what 
they wanted and demanded it, n and who were very competitive with each 
other and with other children. 

Cornelia w r as nine years old and in the fourth grade of 
public school. The teacher said she was a good student, whose read- 
ing score of 2.5 from the previous May was probably inaccurate since 
she seemed to read better than that. She always finished her work, 
but never seemed able to work up to her real ability, which seemed 
to be normal. She especially needed help in phonics. When tested by 
the study center, Cornelia scored 3*2 on a test designed for children 
in the first half of third grade. She vas therefore, even on a test 
that, should nave been relatively easy for her, about a year retarded 
in reading by the fourth grade. 

Cornelia was assigned to a young college student who, until 
she became ill, worked with her from October until February. Tr.e 
volunteer wrote limited accounts of her contacts with Cornelia, and 
worked on reading activities suggested by the staff. It v;as impossible 



to schedule the childrens appointments on the same evening, so they 
came as a group every time one of them had an appointment. At first 
this presented no problem, since they could read or quietly wait for 
each other. However, as they became more familiar with the center, 
like many other children they became more demanding and boisterous. 
Fortunately, they were all assigned to volunteers, and were gradually 
able to accept the idea that they could not continually interfere in 
the lessons of other children. The continual demonstration of the 
staff that no one could interfere in their tutoring session probably 
did more than anything else to put the idea across. 

After four months, the children were allowed to come to 
the center only on their appointed ver.ings# Jf other members of 
the family accompanied them, usually their behavior was no longer a 
problem. Cornelia 1 s behavior became increasingly difficult, however, 
as she became more aware of the other children# She could not resist 
a taunt when someone walked past the table at which she was working, 
nor could she resist "flaring’ 1 up when a child walked by and mace any 
kind of remark# When asked about her behavior, her answer was the 
standard one of many children, lT He (or she) mess with me# lt Every 
observer agreed that Cornelia actually provoked each incident in some 
way, but this was vehemently denied or Cornelia would withdraw and 
become sulky# 

Unfortunately, Cornelia's volunteer became ill in February. 
She came one evening a week with her roommate, and they both were 
ill# When she recovered from pneumonia, she called to say that she 

would wait until her roommate was also completely recovered. The 
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staff tried many times to reach her, but without success. 

Cornelia still came one evening a week. At first, she 
was perfectly willing to accept the illness, although she came each 
week hoping to find her volunteer returned. The coordinator* helped 
her with homework, or lot her read. Gradually, Cornelia became 
increasingly unhappy. and would loudly demand a new volunteer* At 
other tiir.es, the staff would observe her standing on the street near 
the center quietly crying. Finally in March, the center was able to 
reach the volunteer by phone. (The phone had been disconnected for 
some time.) She said she was "too embarrassed to return." She 
refused to talk to Cornelia by phone. 

It was not possible to assign another volunteer to Cornelia 
until April. She was attached to the coordinator, and had been coning 
by irregularly to find out when another tutor was available. Finally 
a young court reporter who had tried to v:ork with an older girl, vno 
was irregular in attendance, said she was "let riov/n and discourage 1," 
and asked for a new rtudent. Cornelia was assigned to her. 

It seemed to the staff that both Cornelia and her new tu;or 
were quite apprehensive at the first meeting. Despite assurances, the 
volunteer seamed tc feel that she had somehow failed with the firs', 
girl. Cornelia had showed by her reactions just how badly she fcln 
about being let down by an adult. 

Because of a change in center policy, Cornelia had a one 
and a half hour appointment once a week# Her previous volunteer had 
seen her for forty-five minutes and then had worked with another cilia. 
Tho first meeting was described in detail by the volunteer. She 
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reported that "Cornelia is a very quiet, apprehensive child," (Later 
it must have seemed to her that the child she saw the first evening 
could not be the same girl vdth vh cm she worked.) 

Ocher volunteers who observed the children had other 
reactions. Cornelia was always identified as a typical member of 
her family group. On one occasion when the staff discussed the per- 
sonality problems of the children, one young man jokingly mentioned 
that he "felt sorry for thv guy Cornelia ever war ies." 

However, the first lesson with a hov: volunteer vent very 
well. Cornelia read willingly, but so rapidly that she made many 
mistakes. She "misread" small words, and read as rapidly as she 
could, as if under pressure to perform. When the volunteer suggested 
that she alow down, she did and the reading improved. She confided to 
the volunteer that her teacher had taken away her reader that day, and 
put her with a lower group. The volunteer asked if she would .like to 
bring her reader so they could read at the center. Cornelia said she 
would like to. Cornelia confided that xfn at worried her most about 
school was arithmetic, and she showed the volunteer the kinds of 
problems they vrere doing. The rest of the ovenL'g was spent on 
arithmetic. 

When tho volunteer told Cornelia about herself, Cornelia 
specifically asked about her ago. Finding that it vras the same, in 
the early twenties, as her mother, she expressed surprise that the 
volunteer had no children while her mother had five. Cornelia 
mentioned an extended family of relatives, all female, and made no 
mention of her father. 
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At the end of the lesson, Cornelia walked to the library 
shelves and selected two books and checked them out. They vrero both 
arithmetic textbooks# She walked back to tell her volunteer goodbye, 
suddenly grabbed her hand and squeezed it hard, then hurried out of 
the center* 

Cornelia brought her reader the next week, but never after 
that time# She reviewed phonics -with a workbook. Her speech diffi- 

r <* 

culties wore obvious since she cQuld A identi fy sounds very well# She 
would quickly guess, mispronounce and often try to cover up her 
deficiencies# She liked all activities about reading, but gradually 
showed increased resistance to reading itself# Eefore beginning, 
she vrould examine each selection carefully to see how long it was* 

Her attitude toward learning, when this could be done through 
activities j was in direct contrast to the attitude shov:ed when she 
was expected to read* Then there was a tremendous drive toward per- 
fection, ana she was easily upset by mistakes# 

At the end of the second lesson, Cornelia and the volunteer 
played a game of bingo# Cornelia 1 s cider sister walked over and 
joined them# Cornelia seemed at first very accepting of the idea, but 
a moment later, jumped up and defiantly said " ok, let’s settle it# 

V.ho are you seein*, me or my sister?" The volunteer assured her that 
she was her volunteer and her sister would remain with her oval in the 
future# This was the first outburst with the new volunteer and des- 
pite all she had heard of Cornelia, she was shocked by the intensity 
and anger. 

All books were refused by Cornelia for several months# 
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She would select any short section of programed material or stories 
in a vrorkbook in preference. But one day she discovered that books 
can also have short selections, and this was quite a revelation to 
her. Shu discovered an article about crabs in a big book, began to 
read it because of the enticing illustrations, and then became so 
interested that she stayed late to finish the material. 

In June, Cornelia was tested, her score had gone up to 4*3, 
a gain of eleven months in eight months. 

During the summer, Cornelia continued to see the volunteer 
weekly, except for a month when the volunteer was on vacation. 

Cornelia learned to knit. In this activity, as with various craft 
projects, Cornelia showed herself to be an alert and excellent student 
This discrepancy ri “ like a thread throughout the reports. 'Whenever 
Cornelia engeged in activities that were not strictly "academic," she 
learned very quickly. Sne caild work on crossword puzzles for a long 
period of time. Like many c dier children*, she had not seen one be- 
fore and was at first amazed at the results Any time that the work 
could be in activity form, the volunteer reports Cornelia's alert- 
ness and inquisitiveness. This v/as in contrast to the mentions of 
reading and arithmetic, vdien Cornelia wanted every answer correct 
tho first time and had no tolerance with herself, to correct mistakes. 
She fluctuated between rapid guessing and halting hesitation. 

During the summer vacation while the lessons continued, 
Cornelia knitted slippers for her mother. She made a wastebasket for 
her room, covering a container with contact paper and decorating it 
with a fringe. She covered various boxes with contact paper, as 



containers for her own possessions and those of her family. Her 
patience and willingness to stick with a job were impressive — as 
impressive as her inability to do a long academic assignment. The 
lessons were geared to her needs, with academic work in small doses 
interspersed with other activities. 

The volunteer took Cornelia on several outings during the 
summer* She was inquisitive and alert in asking about the Loop, one 
of their first trips. It was her first trip there, and she proudly 
pointed out buildings as they drove back towards home. When another 
volunteer and siblings of Cornelia's accompanied them, she seemed 
alternatively withdrawn and aggressive. Group trips with a number of 
children were not as successful, although Cornelia had her volunteer 
to herself. The sheer presence of other children seemed threatening. 

One Saturday morning during the summer, the volunteer was 
startled to have Cornelia and her siblings appear at the door of her 
apartment, soma eighteen blocks from their home. She was even more 
startled when they explained haw they found her, because it was 
obvious that they had no idea where they were going and had wandered 
around for quite a while# She told then it was nice to see then, 
but they must call the next time, to make sore she was home# She 
gave them cold drinks, and a little later took then hone by car. She 
v;as quite concerned about a main highway they had to cross and one 
very tough neighborhood they had walked through. Although it was not 
until Christmas vacation that Cornelia was invited aril driven to the 
volunteer's hone, she never again attempted tc walk there. 

During the fall, Cornelia began to write short selections 
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for the center newspaper and for school assignments. Children's 
magazines and short selections continued to appeal to her as 
reading material, and she especially enjoyed activities with words 
and sentences. The delight of most study center children in work 
which they can do without fear of mistake is impressive, and 
Cornelia especially showed this. V/hen rapidly filling in crossword 
puzzles that were easy for her, an adult said "those are pretty easy 
for you, aren’t they? 11 Cornelia’s answer was "and you don’t know 
how fun it is. n 

In December, Cornelia was given a test appropriate for her 
fifth grade level, a survey that covers from middle third grade into 
high school v/ork. Despibe careful instr rtion, Cornelia tried to' do 
high school level work and scored only k»2 on the test. However, 
for the first time, she was able to go over the test and showed that 
she unmr stood and could correct her errors up to the point that the 
work became too difficult for her. There was no doubt that her 
reading was actually somewhat better than her score vrould indicate, 
but the test was typical of her lack of patience or ability to cor.-* 
centrate on straight academic work. However, it confirmed the easier 
test which showed that she had mastered the basic skills of reading# 

Cornelia’s school had started after-school reading classes 
for children, and it was suggested that she ask about being included# 
Her answer was a definite rt no. n Tne lessons at the center continued 
vath homework assignments and various attempts to make reading more 
palatable to Cornelia* She would read willingly, so long as the 
selections were short# By January, the volunteer reported that 
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Cornelia’s attitude toward reading was 1r slightly improved." This 
was especially true when the .volunteer provided simple animal stories 
or fairy tales# 

Cornelia’s fatigue was often discussed vath her, because 
it was obvious that she was tired# Her bedtime since the age of nine 
when she first cazne to the center was 11:30 P.M., and she got up at 
7:30 A#K# Some of the children became concerned enough about their 
school achievement that they discussed this problem and made honest 
efforts to get more rest; Cornelia never admitted that it was a 
problem# 

Center contacts with her mother were very limited# The 
volunteers all net the mother wher. they took the children on outings, 
and although she was polite, s' e seemed very threatened and uneasy 
whenever one came to the hone. From the other children’s school 
referrals, it was obvious that the school felt that this mother 
taught her children to "fight for what they wanted” and seemed to 
instill hostility toward the whole outside world# The mother used 
her maiden name; this was unique among the families who attended the 
center# Her children seemed an exaggerated caricature of attitudes 
shown by other children# 

In liarch, Cornelia reported that she had a iong geography 
project to do, involving a report from encyclopedias. She had 
written a number of short assignments, making a first draft and then 
correcting them and rewriting# V/hen the volunteer asked if she would 
like to try to v.rite this report in her own words, she thought she 
would The encyclopedias were difficult for Cornelia to understand, 
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and at first, it seemed impossible for her to translate the material 
into her own words. The volunteer spent time explaining the material 
and talking about it. For the next two months, most of the lesson 
time was devoted to this project. Both the volunteer and Cornelia 
became discouraged and it seemed at times not worth the tremendous 
effort. The experience of writing, instead, of copying from an 
encyclopedia, seemed a completely new experience. Cornelia insisted 
that she wanted to finish, while finding it extremely difficult to 
work. Only with the volunteer* s persistence and continual support 
was she finally able to finish, and her pride was enormous. She 
made a point of telling her teacher that the report was entirely her 
own work. 

Cornelia^ grades were consistently good during that year, 
and she proudly brought in her report card several times. Occasional 
trips continued, which were obviously enjoyed by Cornelia, and during 
v/hich she asked many questions. During the Christmas holiday, 

Cornelia vent to the volunteer* s home to bake cookies for the center 
party. The volunteer reported that she felt "c] osest to Cornelia" 
in this activity. 

At about this time, the staff was asked to select the 
children who seemed typical of the center population. They selected 
Cornelia, who seemed to have most of the problems, that other children 
had. Her progress in getting along with others in the center was im- 
pressive, although she reverted to "stuboorness and restlessness" 
when her tutor f s vacation tine came near. She was much more tolerant 
of other children, however, and could now work without many "flare-ups" 



or problems of thinking that other children interfered if they walked 
near her. 

Tho project coordinator had never talked with Cornelia at 
length. On ono visit to the center, Cornelia joined in on a dis- 
cussion of the history of the center. She remembered her first tutor, 
and just how long she had been seeing the second one. She agreed with 
other children that one difference in the center was its quietness, 
an d became quite vehement about the problem of working in school. 

The project coordinator went over later to talk to her privately with 
her volunteer. 

A great deal had been written about this child, and many 
people knew her well. No one had ever mentioned that, in a center 
of predominantly poorly dressed and rather to ugh -'appearing children, 
Cornelia appeared among the toughest. It was not so much her clothes, 
which were typical — everyday slacks and blouse — but that they were 
unironed and dirty. A scar on her cheek, and a very dirty face 
accented her belligerence. 

The coordinator thanked Cornelia for joining in the dis- 
cussion and said that she was pleased to see reports '“hat her grades 
were so good this year. How was school? Cornelia looked momentarily 
pleased and then muttered something about hating school. The co- 
ordinator said ,r tell me about it" and Cornelia blasted off for five 
minutes without pause# She berated her teacher, the teachers of her 
friends and siblings, claiming that the only nice teacher she ever 
had was in kindergarten and tho teacher was so mean now in fourth 
grade. The volunteer sat in amazement at this outburst. When she 
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paused, the coordinator said, ,r now is the teacher i^an?" Again, 
instantly, a long garbled account of how she was in continual trouble 
because of another girl, but "the teacher always blame me — not her. 1 ’ 
The coordinator told her that, while wo really oren f t interested 
in the teachers of other children because she doesn f t need to worry 
about them, it's very important that she talk to her volunteer about 
her own teacher. It must make life very difficult when she has to 
be in school for hours every day, and feels that way. Some children 
even like their teachers — that helps a lot. Others don f t but they 
find ways to make the best of it. What would happen if she moved 
away from the girl who bugs her? What would happen if she just 
didn ! t sit beside her, or stand near her? (Some of the incidents 
took place in the hall, walking together and others in the roam, 
when they wero at their desks). Cornelia said !, don*t know * 1 and 
vas told that she should think about it. Kost important, she must 
continue to talk to the volunteer about these problems. The volun- 
teer could help her figure out vhat she could do to make life more 
pleasant in school. Each time the adult spoke, Cornelia listened 
attentively, but seemed to bo concentrating on her thoughts, ar.d v/cxild 
again begin with a repetition of the same difficulties. The volun- 
teer was visibly upset by Cornelia f s anger. Because of her experi- 
ence at the center being limited to two children, she had no way of 
knowing that this was an extreme reaction. Whatever problems 
Cornelia ever showed seemed valid ones to the rest of the staff. 

They were very much those of study center children. Their selecting 
her as typical of all those problems was valid, except that she 
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certainly was more vehement and more articulate than most* The 
expenditure of energy was impressive, because she did not so much 
talk as explode. Both adults felt afterwards that Cornelia v;as so 
involved in her own troubles that she may not even have heard the 
suggestions of the coordinator, but the volunteer planned to continue 
to try to discuss these feelings with Cornelia. 

The next week, Cornelia immediately informed her tutor 
that she had been moved away from the girl who bothered her. She 
had seme further complaints about the teacher, but in the midst of 
them, suddenly made one nice remark about her. This was nearly as 
startling as her former outburst.* Cornelia never again spoke with 
such vehemence or anger. She v;as probably more out-spoken with 
another adult than she would have been with her own volunteer, whom 
she was most eager to please. However, she was villing to go on 
discussing her as jnpts to get along in school. 

In June, Cornelia averaged 4*6 on a test, shoving a four ’■* 
months f gain in six months. V/hen the volunteer suggested that 
Cornelia ought to attend summer school, she was not definitely opposed 
as she had been in the case of after-school reading classes, but was 
non-committal. It v:as not until tho middle of the summer that sue 
told the volunteer she was in summer school and "liked her teacher." 
Ihe fact that it was a new school, not her regular one, seemed 
important to Cornelia. Despite the fact that summer school was held 
in a school vath a "tough" reputation so that several parents objected 
to their children attending, Cornelia talked of her "nice teacher" 
and tho "nice school." It was obvious from her comments that she 
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had heard and understood everything that was said about her own 
participation in her former troubles, even when she had seemed too 
angry to bo listening* 

In the fall of 1967 when Cornelia entered sixln grade, she 
seemed to start off the new year quite well# According to her volun- 
teer, she was "still too hard on herself in some ways. It was still 
hard for her to make mistakes, or to admit them.” But "there were 
signs that she realized that every word or problem was not a matter 
of life and death, and she began to comment about her own problem 
of getting too upset about little things.” 

While the regular volunteer found Cornelia very changed 
in her ability to relax and discuss problems, in her v;ork and in her 
ability to get along with other children, a substitute v;ho saw 
Cornelia twice during the summer when her volunteer was away, reported 
that her attitude and behavior were "poor — Sue is stubborn and there 
is rivalry between her and her sister." Apparently, Cornelia still 
reacted vdth anger and disappointment when the volunteer v;as gone. 

She still needed her support ve *y much* 

While Cornelia 1 s anger was very impressive, so v. r as her 
energy. The volunteer felt that if Cornelia could only make use of 
this energy constructively, she could do well. The on* character- 
istic of study center children that Cornelia did not share was apathy, 
although she could appear most apathetic about academic work. How- 
ever, her intense interest and involvement in anything not strictly 
academic kept reminding the volunteer that this child could be 

motivated and eager, if only the right approach and materials could 
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be found. This conviction kept boosting the volunteer 1 s morale in 
the face of increased hostility to reading and arithmetic, and enabled 
her to keep hoping that eventually this interest and eagerness v;ould 
extend to school. 

In December, Cornelians average score was 4*3, a loss of 
three months in six. She completely failed in the third section of 
the test, and complained that she was 11 tired/ 1 Her work in school 
seemed much improved, however, and her attitude, from her remarks 
about school, seoned better. Her grades on her report card showed 
steady improvement through the year. 

When she brought in her report card for the first time 
six months after joining the center, her grades were all poor except 
for spelling, in which she received an A. The tutor saw several 
report cards after this tino, and noted a steady improvement as the 
^unsatisfactory 11 marks were replaced by better grades and there were 
less subjects in which it was noted that Cornelia could improve. 

After the summer school experience, and a better beginning in sixth 
grade, there were no more unsatisfactory marks. 

Cornelia was rather defiant about the test taken in 
December, reminiscent of her former attitude toward school. She v;as 
risking obvious progress in school and was proud of it. Never had 
she done such a half-hearted, poor job on a test and she was angry 
when asked about it* On the first part of the test which v;as based 
on speed, sho rmide more than a yearns gain and achieved 100 per cent 
accuracy, far bettor than she had ever done. Tne next part was 
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vocabulary ’which she did adequately, equalling her former score. 
However, she insisted on ’'getting it over.with 11 and took a third 
part the same evening, which children did not usually do. She very 
carelessly hurried through that part of the test on compr ehension 
exercises and this lowered her average. It was almost as if Cornelia 
had to express hostility somewhere, and since the school no longer 
served this purpose, it was directed against the center and its tests. 
It v;as decided not to retest her until the end of the next semester, 
because despite the low score, she was obviously making progress in 
school, which was the real concern of tha center# 

Cornelia 1 s anger and hostility toward school were most 
unusual. Among the children of our centers she was one of a very 
few v/ho seemed to have such deep feelings against school and teachers# 
It was obviously a reflection from home, from a mother who seemed 
upset by having anyone come to the home* The literature about 
deprived children describes this alienation and hostility as typical. 
Cur experience was the opposite. Alienated, hostile children in 
elemental/ schools wore the exception, even among the problem 
families served by this center. Cf course, the really alienated 
ones would be reluctant to come to the center voluntarily. The 
school claim, ed, however, that this center did havo the problem 
children of the school and even among them, Cornelia was a deviate ir. 
her excessive need to lash out and to complain about school and 
teachers. She was the angriest child the staff encountered in several 
years of working with children# She was also one of a distintf 
minority who expressed such emotions st^ut school and teachers. 
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Annette 



Annette was ten years old, in the fourth grade, when her 
aunt brought her to the storefront study center in January of 196$ 
(grade placement 4*4)* The aunt said that she was referred there by 
the school, which was a distance from the center and from which no 
other referrals had been solicited or received. The aunt and Annette 
lived alone in a housing project about a mile from the center. 

Annette v/as said by her aunt to have trouble in reading. A referral 
form was sent to the school and Annette assigned to a Negro housevrife. 
When tested during the first couple of weeks at the center, Annette 
scored an average of 3-9 on a test designed for third graders. Her 
score on the comprehension part of the test, which involved following 
specific instructions, wa3 a year lower than her vocabulary score. 

At her second lesson, the volunteer reported that "Annette 
said that her aunt did not want the school to know that she comes 
here for help." Despite the record which stated that the aunt was 
referred by the school, the volunteer seamed to believe Annette. 

This v/as the only one of Annette 1 s stories reported by the volunteer, 
but she mentioned that Annette told her many. 

VThen the school referral was rec.ived, Annette* s reading 
average v/as given as a "C." The school report said that she was o 1 
good average intelligence, but often showed no curiosity or interest 
whatsoever in her school work. They specifically recommended help in 
Y’ord attack skills. The aunt with whom she lived v/as "over protective, 
insisted on walking her to and from school, which caused her to be 
teased by the other children, "and "came to tne school about every 
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little thing that went wrong with Annette/ 1 

Annette seeded very shy, but veiling to v;ork and eager for 
help- The volunteer worked with her homework in arithmetic and used 
a phonics review workbook- Ihe aunt would bring Annette to the center 
and then return to rreet her after her lesson an hour later. During 
the first Several weeks, Annette gradually became mere nervous and 
when her aunt did not appeal" on time one evening, the coordinator 
walked out with her and saw Annette^ aunt walking unsteadily out of 
a tavern# Annette seemed very embarrassed. The next week, Annette 
confided to the coordinator that she could not concentrate, since she 
wa f worried that her aunt would get sick and need her. 

When Annette came to the center the following week with 
her aunt, she was asked if she would like to visit the center while 
Annette had her lessons# She seemed very pleased with the idea and 
was offered magazines and books. Sometimes she read to a smaller 
child, or invited him to sit with her and color at the table where 
she sat# Younger siblings sometimes accompanied the children, who 
had to babysit with them# Annette seamed to no longer worry about 
hei' aunt# 

Annette expressed concern about her homework, and this ■ 
seeded strange to the volunteer since she seer.ed to have no serious 
trouble with it on the evening that she attended the center. Finally, 
Annette showed her several home-work papers, that had very low grades. 
It was obvious to the volunteer that answers had been erased on tnc 
paper and written in again# Annette became quite embarrassed, but 
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then she told the volunteer that after she finished her homework, 
her aunt always went over it and changed some of the answers. These 
were wrong, but she did not krow what to do about it. The volunteer 
asked the coordinator to come to the table where she and Annette 
worked, and they showed the coordinator the papers. The coordinator 
later talked to the aunt about homework, expressing appreciation for 
her interest in Annette's work, but explaining that the school wanted 
Annette to do her own work completely, by herself. If she saw that 
Annette had time and encouragement to do it, and finished it, that 
was the limit of her responsibility. It was very important for 
Annette to learn to be independent about this. The aunt suggested 
that she had a hard time admitting that Annette was a big girl, and 
if the center thought it was important, she would surely do as they 
wished. Annette continued to show her homework papers to the 
volunteer, and there was no longer a problem of very poor grades 
or lots of errors. It seemd so obvious to the staff that answers 
had been erased and written in by a different hand writing, chat 
any teacher would have questioned it, but since the school apparently 
considered the aunt a nuisance, perhaps they had preferred not to be- 
come Involved with this problem. 
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The first volunteer left suddenly at the end of March, 
because of illness in the family. She had been a very faithful 
volunteer, but had often commented on the strong attachment Annette 
had for her. She claimed to be worried about this deep attachment, 
and felt that she could never leave the child, since Annette claimed 
she wanted no ether volunteer. Annette seemed ver fc shy, but was 
known to a number of staff members and the coordinator. She seemed 
appealing to everyone who attended that evening. They were aware of 
her concern about her aunt, and her record of perfect attendance at 
the center. Staff members often commented on her obvious loneliness 
and referred to her as a child who "needed a friend more than she 
needed academic help." Her record indicated that she needed as much 
academic help as many other children in the center, but she 'was the 
only child of whom the staff continually commented about her loneli- 
ness. Since most of the children attended a neighborhood school and 
therefore knew each other, or attended by families, Annette would have 
been an exception even if she had not been naturally shy. 

Vfnen the first volunteer left, Annette was reassigned to 
a single white woman in her thirties, who worked as a statistical 
clerk. She continued to see Annotte once a week for three years, 
and still continues at the time of this report. 

Since voiiinteers are not all knowledgeable about children 
and gifted in planning original materials for them, this case illus- 
trates the fact that even those volunteers who are not impressive in 
their performance can, nevertheless, make a contribution, 
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The volunteer* 3 first efforts to help Annette involved 
letting her use the typewriter. But her reasons, unlike that of 
most volunteers in simply saying that it was a tool to make learning 
more pleasant, were recorded as "teaching her to type, so that she will 
have an ace in the hole in terras of job opportunities." This hope 
was, so far as the staff knew, not expressed to the child. Obviously 
a ten yea' ild is not likely to learn to ,: type" by being given 

turns on a typewriter one evening a week. When Annette tired of the 
typewriter, tho volunteer was perfectly willing to let her do other 
things. 

Despite charing the orientation of other volunteers, and 
hearing of their experiences, this volunteer continually used her 
own ideas as guides for tutoring. She more than other volunteers, 
complained about Annette 1 s lack of interest in academic work, tut 
this was always defined as lack of curiosity, usually mentioned as 
a "lack of curiosity about words." Much of their time was spent in 
quite standard exercises of vocabulary building, with emphasis on 
Annette’s using a dictionary to find out . meanings she did not know. 
Although it vras obvious that Annette did not seem to know the meaning 
even after looking in the dictionary, the volunteer never accepted 
this fact. She felt that it was the most important activity for then. 

In July, Annette raised her reading score by nine months 
from the score of six months before. More important, tho gain was 
almost entirely in the one erea in which she had been weak — that of 
comprehension and foil owing instructions. Obviously, the attention 



to words and their meanings, mechanical as it may have appeared, did 
pay off* 

On Annette f s report cards during the first year, her grades 
ranged from A to C* with poor marks in conduct* Reading, for some 
reason, was marked u above average * M The next fall, her grades were 
worse, but conduct was markedly better* The new teacher reported a 
reading score of 3*3 from the previous March, compared to center 
scores of 3*9 (or 4*B on an easier test than her grade level v;ould 
justify)* She was now in the fifth grade. 

When the coordinator went to the homes to register the 
children in the fall, Annette not only knev; what the date was that 
the center opened, which few children did, but had been marking the 
days off on a calender since the summer program ended* That summer, 
she had continued to sec her volunteer every week, and the emphasis 
v;as on moro games and activities since there was no homework. 

In October, Annette v/as given a reading test appropriate 
for her grade level* one which ranged from middle third graco into 
high school work, She averaged 4*9, almost the same that she had on 
the previous test in the spring. During the year, her grades slowly 
improved, and she regularly brought in hei report card to how to 
the staff* 

The aunt continued to accompany Annette, and if there were 
no young children who needed someone to read to them or sit with 
then, she often srt with a group who were doing homework* Children 
came only by appointments to tho center, but when they had special 
assignments and needed tho uso of encyclopedias, they were allowed 
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to come in to use them. She spent most of the time reading. When 
askod if Annette had a library card, she seemed interested. She was 
helped to fill out the forms and told where the public library v/as a 
block from the center. It seemed a welcome idea to her, and a new 
activity that she and Annette could enjoy. 

From observing the center in action, the aunt was apparently 
influenced in the choice of gifts for Annette for holidays ana special 
occasions. Annette often brought games and magazines to the center 
to show, and these were similar to materials used there. She was the 
only child at the center known to receive the better children's 
magazines and worthwhile games. This was apparently a result of the 
aunt's learning about then. 

In December, Annette's test showed an eight month gain in 
six months. In February, her teacher reported that her score on 
school reading tests had gone up nine months in the last academic year 
and that in arithmetic, which v;as her best subject, she was nearly 
at grade level for the first time. Although she had usually received 
A's in arithmetic, she still tested about six months behind in this 
skill by standardized tests given by the school. Arithmetic was always 
used at thj center, because each now step in school concerned Annette, 
and she always wanted to be helped v/ith it. Often, it was her retreat 
from reading activities, since she felt quite competent in it. 

In the spring of that year, when Annette was in sixth grade, 
she confided to the volunteer that she was reading a sixth gr \do 
reader in school. She claimed that it was the first time that she had 
read a book at her grade level. She had always before read at a lower 
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level than her grade level, 

Annette continued to see her voluiteer through the ror; of 
sixth grade and during the following summer* During the school year, 
Annette always brought homework and talked about what the class ’was 
learning in arithmetic. She always wanted to show the volunteer the 
kind of work they were having, often just seeming to want assurance 
that she did understand it. In addition to homework, she always read 
from programmed aading materials or her own selections from, anthologies 
of stories and poems. She was not interested enough to take home 
books, but neither did the volunteer make efforts to interest her in 
th era. 

When Annette returned in the fall when she entered seventh 
grade, a five year old boy cousin accompanied her and the aunt. He 
lived some distance away, but spent that or.e night with them. The 
aunt read to him, and watched him color at the homework table. 

Annette wanted to include him in the lessons too, and while she worked 
on an assignment, she wanted the volunteer to help him. The volunteer 
began to teach him the alphabet, which was not v/hat most of the volun- 
teers would have attempted. They knew that this was not the only way, 
or even the best way, to begin. 

Again, despite orientation and availability of help in 
working with the children, the volunteer simply decided that she c<*ilc 
help the boy and that he needed to learn the alphabet. Khen after- 
wards ask* d by a supervisor why s v began work with him, she explained 
that she felt able to and wanted to. She said "apparently the aunt 
wants two kids educated for the price of one . 11 Tne better volunteers 
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did not see themselves so much in the role of teachers, but this is 
obviously the way she looked at her job, and her self-assurance was 
obvious. 

In December, Annette*s average was 7.1, a gain of fifteen 
months from the previous December, ^or the first time, her score 
averaged the same number as her grade placement, which was now 7.3* 
This seemed to please her very much. To be in seventh grade, and have 
a score that began with "7" did not go unnoticed. She was able to 
show her pleasure and continued to report progress at school. 

It is a tremendous commitment for a volunteer to see the 
same child, week in and week out, for three years. However, the 
volunteer has never described Annette as do other volunteers, as 
neat or attractive. The reports are brief and matter-of-fact. The 
problem was always defined as Annette 1 s lack of interest in doing 
better, and the aunt several times was criticized for restricting 
severely the ambitions of this child. There seems a genuine lack of 
respect for what both Annette ar.d the aunt have achieved. The 
volunteer seems rather prim, self assured, and self righteous in her 
judgments. Yet she genuinely likes Annette, and Annette seems to 
know this. 

The volunteer* s main virtue is her consistency. She 
reports showing Annette a variety of materials. If the materials 
are the names and dates of the U # S. Presidents, and Annette does not 
knew’ them, it seems obvious to the volunteer that "the schools do r.ot 
teach this or that Annette 3 s lacking in curiosity, « That her 
suggestions may be irrelevant and her choice cf materials poor, 
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simply never occurs to the volunteer# Yet the eagerness of Annette 
for help and the fact that she brought so many questions about her 
homework and schoolvcrk obviously made the lessons meaningful for 
them both# 



Mark 

Mark was referred to the homework center in a public housing 
project with a group of sixth graders from the top track of the local 
public school in February# It was assumed that these children did 
not need the after-school reading classes newly offered by the school# 
Like the rest of the group, Mark was twelve years old and had not 
failed in school# When tested at the center in March, his average 
reading score was found to be 5*3# which compared to his grade place- 
ment of 6.6 meant that he vras thirteen months retarded in reading. 

Of the eighteen children in the group, eight tested below grade level, 
ranging from five months to sixteen months retardation# Hark v;as the 
only boy in this group of eight. The others with low scores were all 
girls. 

During more than two years that Mark attended the center, 
he was described differently by various staff members# The coordinator, 
who sa w him four days a week, often referred to him as a "handsome 
boy. 11 Other regular staff members considered him "good locking, ar.d 
pleasant only when alone# Difficult in groups. The only child who 
was often rude to other children." He was a child who could never 
be missed, or overlooked, because he made his presence known# 

From the first day at the center, Mark appeared to bo a 
restless child. He could work on homework, or assignments given him 
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by the center staff, but once these were finished, he seemed at a 
loss. He was loud, boisterous, and demanding. The children worked 
on various acti\itics after the homework was finished. Mark had 
trouble settling down to an activity and would tend to walk around 
disrupting or trying to dominate groups of children. It was often 
a pattern for the coordinator to intervene, but then Mark would be- 
have quite well for the rest of the afternoon. Each day, he showed 
the same pattern of disrupting other children until told to stop. 

He particularly liked to be given jobs to do, and seemed much more 
than the other children to reed specific suggestions of what to do. 
Let alone, he could only cause trouble. This pattern very gradually 
changed, so that within three months, Mark was able bo get along for 
several days at a time without difficulty. 

. The other children were drawn to Mark and often listened 
to him, even while rejecting his misbehavior by appealing to the 
staff to stop him from bothering them# 

In April, a once-a-week tutoring program was started and 
Mark was assigned a volunteer. He seemed eager for this help, but 
could not manage to come regularly. V.hen his mother was called, her 
reaction was comp] ‘ M y different from the other mothers* They 
always expressed appreciation for the phone call.-. Mirk’s mother 
sounded very tired, and helpless. She no’ r ''new where Mark was, 
and seemed surprised that she should be a ..* *. He would later report 
that he M haa a basketball game" or some other excuse which seemea 
rather doubtful. He had no trouble ramembering the afternoon hours 
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at the center, and attended regularly. It was obvious that ho had 
rr.ore freedom than the other children in being away from home in the 
evenings. After several weeks of forgetting to attend the evening 
program, the coordinator called the mother to say that they would have 
to assign another child unless Mark would attend regularly. The 
mother said, tT oh, Mark’s here. I’ll ask him." She asked him if he 
wanted to attend the evening program and he apparently said noj she 
accepted this as final. While other mothers often asked for help in 
interesting children in the program, she was the only one in our 
experience at this center who left the decision completely up to her 
son. (The coordinator had made a special effort to recruit a man 
tutor- -the only one in the program — for Mark. After promising to 
come, the man was suddenly transferred to another office and never 
called to explain his disappearance. The group was originally 
composed of Megro and white women. One of the supervisors, a v.hitc 
man, was recruited with their help. If he had come, Mark would have 
been the only child assigned to a man, but he was the only older boy 
v.ho seamed to obviousLy need more academic help than the afternoon 
homework program. ) 

Mark began to swear at the center, and the other children 
complained. Rone of the other children swore or used 11 dirty "language” 
as the children claimed he did. When the coordinator discussed this 
with him, ho seamed surprised when she told him that she also knew the 
words, but chose not to use such v,*ords at the center. Asked what he 
mould think about a teacher who talked this way in school, he insisted 
that his does, ’’ail the time." He 2*epested the words and phrases 
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the teacher used. He had a man teacher who was known to use a ere at 
deal of physical force. The coordinator could only say that she 
considered it inappropriate, if the teacher talked this way. The 
fact was that the child] en at the center found this kind of talk 
offensive, and he had no right to impose it on them. Soon after 
this, Mark brought pornographic pictures to the center, and again 
managed to create a disturbance.' The coordinator again talked to 
him, and he put the pictures av, T ay. He went to another room to join 
several friends of his in a game. The volunteer in this room 
happened to be a housewife who had been a registered nurse. During 
the game, one of the boys mentioned that Mark had "gotten into 
trouble with his pictures, but I saw them. 11 Mark said one boy had 
used the word "penis" and he did not know what it meant. Tr.e volun- 
teer explained the term, and then get the encyclopedia from the 
library and shovrea the group pictures of male and female anatomy. 
Mark v/as by far the least knowledgeable of the boys, and the 
children seemed aware of this. Sach time the volunteer told the- . 
tern for a part of the body, she suggested that they must have tl, 
own terms. The boys would ‘whisper and compare notes, and assume ; 
that they did. Tney would not tell her their terms, but v:ore 
interested in learning the right names for the parts of the cocy. 

The boys all' had some maximum information except fa' Mark, alike, 
they were all interested in the discussion. Mark asked what me:. 
v;omen "do In bed, when they jump around naked." Some knew of *1. 
word "intercourse," which the volunteer explained. Mark had r -v 
heard of it. 
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Unlike many of the children ■who did not have fathers, Mark 
had one who died suddenly of a heart attack three years before he 
started coming to the study center. The oldest of seven children, 
he was once reported by the mother to have been very close to his 
father. The father had steady employment and the family income was 
considerably higher when he was alive. The mother alv r ays seamed 
tired and overwhelmed with her job with the younger children, and 
seamed to not have time to worry about Mark# He was he only child 
in the family given complete independence of hours, and thereby 
pushed into maturity* 

Mark mentioned his father only once in a discussion started 
by the other children in regard to discipline# He told how his father 
"used to make me behave 15 and recounted one beating in detail, as if 
it were a happy memory# Ordinarily he bragged about his unusual 
freedom in comparison to the other children, but on one occasion, he 
mentioned that a particular boy, one of the brightest in the center, 
"has to be home by 6:00 P#M# n He mentioned it almost with reverence, 
and added that n r.e — I can stay out all night#" The other boy was 
one whom he especially liked. 

Despite Mark f s obvious normal intelligence ar.d his place- 
ment in the top track of school, he was threatened with failure that 
year# His teacher blamed his "irresponsibility." He did not fail, 
ane v/as not recommended for summer school at the public school# He 
was 2 egistered for a six-weeks summer program at the study center. 

Mark was at even more of a disadvantage in summer school 
than he had been in the homework program. He was the ' .ast 
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academically capable of the older boys, and was continually asserting 
himself by .making jokes, or inappropriate comments to disrupt the 
groups. A girl vdio was in a similar position to Mark was teased quit 
viciously by him. She had previously been a trouble-maker and a 
fighter in school. Everyone accepted her as she now appeared, except 
for Mark. He tried in many ways to make her angry, as if to see if 
she would revert to former behavior. She ignored him, v*hi ch only 
made him try narder. Despite a great deal of testing by Mark, he 
never succeeded in getting any reaction from her. He would give up, 
after a while, and look about for someone else to harrass. He was 
the only discipline problem in the center, end nearly every day, the 
coordinator had to speak to him. It was like the early days in the 
afternoon program — when Mark had to be talked to each day and could 
then settle down for one afternoon. 

Besides academic work in mathematics, literature, and 
French (which they also studied in school), the older boys also had 
crafts and woodworking. Mark was the most incompetent ir. wood- 
working, Which he claimed was his ^avorite activity, hnile none of 
the children had handled tools and had to learn, Mark simply could 
not admit his inability and loam from others. He followed a high 
school boy around the- room as the boy demonstrated the us^ of t ho 
tools. Mark v;ould take the tool from a boy who had just been taught 
how to use it and tell him something completely different about its 
use, or demonstrate, and show that he knew nothing about it. The 
high school boy simply v;ent back around again, and tried to shew 
Mark too, in turn. Mark could not learn. He would start out v:i\h 



a few minutes of careful work, then restlessly begin to v;ork faster, 
and end up ruining everything he attempted# The only skill he could 
master in the shop room was pounding in nails, and he would periodic- 
ally retreat to this, pounding in nails for periods of time, and then 
return to start planning a project# While other boys each made 
several items such as shelves, simple boats and airplanes and tie- 
racks, Mark kept ruining one project after another. He could accept 
help and supervision much better from the women volunteers. 

Near the end of the summer, during woodworking class, Mark 
announced that he had joined a local gang# He was the only child to 
do so. He became more of a behavior problem by the last week of 
summer school, and his conferences with the coordinator became more 
frequent# Since each group had two different classes each day, it 
became usual for Ken . «o be sent out of each group to talk to the 
coordinator once during the hour# He could then return and manage 
to get along for the rest of the period. The only class in which he 
never had trouble v:as mathematics, where there was a man teacher 
and a group consisting only of boys. V'oodwor Icing continued to be un- 
satisfactory for him, and he was the only child who never managed 
to finish any of the projects that took more than one period. He did 
make a crude shelf to, place near his bed. 

During the last week of the summer program, Mark deliberate! 
ruined tv.’o projects of other children. Ho could give no reason for 
his behavior, but admitted that he would be very angry if someone 
ruined anything he made# (it was only after the reports vrero in at 
the e; I of tha summer, that it was obvious to the staff that Mark was 
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the only older boy who had not managed to make anything of real 
quality* It us also interesting that ho waited until late in the 
morning, in woodworking class, to announce his joining a gang.) 

On trips outside of the center, Mark would mention the 
nice figures of girls on the street or whistle at them. He seemed 
to need to show off in any new setting. While the other children 
were sometimes impressed by his showing off, and he seesned to have 
same ability at leadership, he did not seem to have any real friends. 
When he aid not go on a trip or was not included in an activity, the 
other boys would mention how much more pleasant it was without him. 
Yet, if he were there, they seemed to look up to him somewhat, 
probably because of his very domineering and perhaps threatening 
attitude — he tried to command attention, and he -was one of the 
physically bigger boys. 

During the last week of summer school, when Mark v r as 
particularly disruptive, he approached the coordinator after the 
children were dismissed and confided that he v;as worried about the 
next school year. He said he hoped he ‘would get along vdth the new 
teacher, since he did not get along ;/ith the last one. In fact, he 
did not get along with the last several very vrell. Uhen asked how 
he thought ho could, he had no idea. The coordinator said she 
thought he cculd figure out one obvious way. She said, "you knew 
that teachers like children who are nice-looking, neatly dressed, 
and polite. You have the first two, but you have to work on the 
last one." Mark laughed very hard, and agreed that it was the lr.st 
one that got him into trouble. Later, ho would remind himself that 
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While the children were generally 



"I have to work on that last one . 11 
lacking in social amenities, Mark’s lack was the most noticeable* 

He was considered rude and was never able to make spontaneous, 
pleasant comments about activities. 

In the fall, Mark returned to the homework center, and 
attended nearly every afternoon. He brought a friend from the same 
class, vho had not been referred to the center from the school. 

Money disappeared from the coordinator’s purse, and the other children 
said that Mark and his friend had bragged at school about taking it. 
The other boy admitted it, but Mark denied it. They had bought sports 
equipment with the money, and the mothers had expressed no surprise 
at the sudden appearance of a number of expensive items. Approxi- 
mately twelve dollars were involved* Both boys were suspended from 
the center, and the new boy asked not to return. Since Mark had not 
seened able to relate well to the group of bright older boys, the 
coordinator v/as convinced that he so desperately 'wanted a friend that 
he allowed himself to be used by the other boy, w.i d -was known to be 
disliked and distrusted by the other children. Mark was told that 
he 'would be allowed to return ia a month. He was visibly ashamed, 
and came to the center twice to talk to other boys. He carefully 
avoided looking at the coordinator. 

Both the coordinator and the tenant relations aide felt 
teat Mark needed more help than the center had to offer, and vr.en 
informed by a mental health facility that the school had recommenced 
him for psychiatric help, offered to cooperate. Mark and his mother 
had been interviewed, and the agency could r.ot decide about accepting 
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him, The coordinator and tenant relations aide were asked to come 
to the agency, A social worker who did inter viev:s for the facility 
spent more than tv/o hour's with them, but kept insisting that Mark 
had the center, and their facility ought to be reserved for other 
children, who did not have this support. She complained that the 
school was not cooperative, and was offered weekly reports on Mark T s 
behavior at the center. The coordinator explained that the center 
was not equipped to help liar k and that it was not at all certain 
that they could let him continue unless he got some help. In fact, 
if he came back at all, it would be the result of her personal 
intervention as the volunteer staff was very concerned about their 
ability to help him, and undecided about the desirability of having 
him around the other children. If assured of outside help for 
Mark, they were most willing to continue letting hira attend. Late 
that night, the social worker called and asked a member of the project 
staff “nowj just what is this boy T s problem?" The staff member 
suggested that a written summary would be given to the clinic, Tnis 
was done the next day. A foil a; -up some time lace: brought only the 
option that the mother was the one in need of help, and the agency 
would offer this help to her. She had already broken two additional 
appointments with them, and there was little possibility that she 
would keep one. She never did. The volunteers were unsure that they 
v:anted Mark in the program, without some help, but when none v;as 
forthcoming, he was allowed to return. He was no longer Mole to 
assert as much leadership, since the children tended to i go or c him* 
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Of the approximately sixty children with whom the homework 
center has some sustained- contact in three years, only two were ever 
referred by the schools for psychiatric help. Tire first had been 
referred before the center opened, and a psychologist from their staff 
visited the center* He was impressed with the adjustment of this hey, 
and wanted to refer a group of children from another school. Since 
the center had no trouble getting enough referrals from the closer 
school and did not want "problem children," no attempt was made to 
get additional referrals* 

The first boy, like Ikrk, was a child without a father, 
the oldest sibling, who was given too much freedom by his mother. 

The other boy and his mother were seen twice by an agency — a different 
one from the one to which Mark was referred — and the agency decided 
they wanted to work only with the mother, who refused to keep any 
appointments without the boy* Although never as difficult as Mark, 
possibly because he was younger, the staff felt that' the mother was 
not at all interested in help for herself, or aware of any need. 

She -would have gone, if that had been a requirement for getting help 
for the boy, but would not go alone. In both cases, it seamed to the 
staff that the boys might have been helped, but that the agency^ 
insistence on seeing only the mothers was an excuse for not doing 
anything. The boys v/ere both aware of some difficulties ard would 
probably have kept appointments. 

During the next winter in the homework center, the only 
troubles reported with Mark wex'e several phone calls from parents 
that their boys were "afraid" of him. He -was demanding money from 
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than— usually four cents* Tho beys were reassured that they should 
not, end need not, give him money. When confronted with their accu- 
sations, Mark became very flustered and said that he only wanted to 
borrow money. The boys who had been threatened seemed to realize that 
Mark’s blustering to them was quite different from his behavior v;hen 
confronted by an adult. He was startled to hear that such behavior 
is called 11 extortion" and that there are laws against this. The 
other boys seemed reassured, and there were no further reports of 
trouble vdth Mark, who continued to come to the center four afternoons 
a week » Without the attendance of a number of superior boys his age, 
Mark’s leadership qualities might have made trouble, but because of 
them, and the prestige of school achievement, Mark’s behavior seemed 
a desperate attempt to be "somebody." 

One day in the spring, Mark appeared at the center vdth a 
front tooth missing. It had been knocked out in a fight, and the 
dentist had removed the last piece. Mark announced that the dentist 
planned to put a gold tooth in place of the one removed. The co- 
ordinator called the mother, ar.d asked if the staff could help vdth 
this problem. Possibly, Mark could get a porcelain tooth. The 
mother seemed, for the first time, more cooperative, and said she 
would prefer this and would appreciate any help. The staff contacted 
a dental school, which agreed to replace 'the tooth inexpensively. 

After Mark was taken there by a volunteer, he went twdee by himself. 

He was given a tooth attached to a plate, ar.d w r ore it only a few 
days# A private dentist offered to fix it more permanently, but 
Mark refused to go. 
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During the next si-mier, the project staff referred Mark 
for camp, and he attended a sunsnar carap away from home for tw'O vreeks 
It was his first trip away from home except for ono week when his 
school class had gone camping the year before, Mark never knev; that 
the staff had made efforts to get him to camp. It might have seemed 
to the ether children, a reward for poor behavior# It is doubtful, 
hov:ever, if the camp referral would have gone through without the 
reports and reassurance of the center staff. There were no reports 
of trouble from the camp, and Mark talked about it in glowing terms# 
Ho appeared at the study center at the beginning of the second week 
of the pro am, within a fev-r minutes of his return from camp. His 
behavior was much improved over the previous summer# Very seldom 
during the summer did he have to be reprimanded by the coordinator, 
arid he attached himself to a woman math teacher and usually stayed 
after class to ask for more individual help. 

There were no male teachers involved in that summer's 
program, and it had been with the high school boy and woodworking 
class that Mark had had the most trouble. In the second summer 
program, one of the craft projects was making a lamp, which did not 
involve the use of woodworking tools, but with wiring a prepared 
base and decorating the base# Mark was completely successful with 
this project. He missed the last week of t ha summer program, be- 
cause of a second opportunity to go to camp for another week. Tr.e 
staff felt that if he had been there for the last week of summer 
program, his behavior would not have been nearly as difficult as the 
former year, because he seamed so much more relaxed and happy. 
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His only comment about his family during that summer v:as to report 
happily one day that his mother had a "new male friend." 

In the fall, Mark was transferred to a diferent school, 
and did not return to the center. The entire group of older boys 
vras there, but his friends were now, according to the children, 
members of the gang. 

In the first four months at the center, Mark f s reading 
average had improved by seven months. A year later, his score 
remained the same. His achievement at school was adequate, but he 
was considered a behavior problem, as he had been for several years 
While he seemed to v/ant to belong to the capable group at the cente 
it v/as always obvious that he could not compete with them academic- 
ally, and therefore resorted to various kinds of clowning and teas! 
of the other children to achieve status. This changed very much 
during the second summer, arid he seened no longer to need to show o 
Uith the change in schools, however , he stopped attending the ccr.ie 
He perhaps knev;, from talking to the children of the neighborhood, 
that the older group of boys continued in the center curing that ye 
with the coordinator serving as a volunteer* The boys spent all of 
their free time working on woodworking projects, and Mark would hav 
been completely unable to succeed. The children occasionally men- 
tioned him, but usually with a remark that it was so much more 
pleasant without him, and the fact that he had left' them for a gang 
of which their mothers disapprove. 

Children often discussed the homework center, an a r.onticn 
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various reasons for liking it* Mark’s reason, proclaimed very loudly 
during the first year, was unique, "here, everybody knows my name*" 

He attended the center for one and one-half academe years and two 
summer programs. While most other children there formed lasting 
friendships and became very involved in peer groups, Mark’s attach- 
ment to the coordinator v/as the main one. He was obviously forced to 
look elsewhere for friends. 

During the next year, after Mark had withdrawn from the 
center, his mother called arid asked for help in getting his tooth 
fixed. She seemed ready and able to insist that he have something 
done about it, and the coordinator made the arrangement s. 

Arc rev: 

Andrew was brought to the study center in a public housing 
project in December by his mother, who said that he was flunking arith- 
metic and would not be promoted unless he could get help. He was ten 
years old, and in the fifth grade. He was at grade level by social 
promotion, although his work had been unsatisfactory for years. 

Vihen tested in reading, he was given a survey test that tests 
from me* .dale-third grade level into high school work. This t >st was 
very difficult for him, and he averaged a grade score of 3*1 9 in con- 
trast to his grade placement at school of His mother had beer, 

told that he would be failed because of arithmetic, which v;as the 
immediate problem. His homework, work with fractions, was completely 
beyond him. He did not clearly understand addition and subtraction 
and knew none of the multiplication tables. 
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The help available at the center was homework help, and 
although ire staff felt that this v;as not' enough fo: Andrew, they 
agreed to try to help him. He attended four afternoons a week, 
ana was given individual help in arithmetic# He managed to finish 
his homework every day, but never really understood the work or had 
the remedial help that he needed. 

From the first day, it was obvious that Andrew f s problems 
were not only academic. He was a homely boy, who was very thin and 
who wore thick glasses. He sulked and pouted so much that his face 
always hai an unhappy look. When he screwed up his face in a pout or 
sulk, as he often did, t! he and a weasel have much in common , 11 as 
cne member of the volunteer staff observed. While he appeared to be 
homely, this was not actually due to his natural featues. They 
could have passed unnoticed had he been a happy child. It was his 
continual pouty, whiney expression that accentuated his unattractive- 
ness arid made him hard to accept. In explaining the difficulty of 
working with him, several volunteers complained that he was the only 
child who tT never looked anyone in the eye.” 

This boy had a strong impact on making the staff s^pathic 
to the problems of classroom teachers. It was never easy to accept 
nis continual uhappiness. Often it seemed to be Anbrev; T s way of 
monopolizing individual staff members. He was the only child in the 
four centers whose usual expression for a long time was one of 
misery, and who was often identified by volunteers as that !: kcm:ly, 
whinov kid." 

By spring, Andrew had attended the center four aft rr.ee:. s 
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a week, every week, and had been seen to occasionally smile. il: : s 
mother visited, expressed her appreciation for the help he had 
received, but seemed very dissatisfied with his work and fearful that 
he would fail# One volunteer became so concerned after the mother's 
visit that she tried to push Andre;/ to do more work each day, and he 
reacted with tears. The coordinator was more successful with him, 
because she expected him to work only during the forty-five minutes 
that the other children worked and then allowed him to participate in 
group activities. 

One day in the spring, the coordinator made up a page of 
arithmetic problems for Andrew, as usual,' based on what he reported 
they were studying in school. She did this whenever he aid nod have 
homework — about half the time. He went to the room where children 
were doing homework, ar.d returned after a while with his work un- 
finished. In fact, he had hot even be "in. Toe coordinator asked him 
about it. From his explanation, she realized that she had misunder- 
stood what he was doing in school and had given him something too 
difficult. She said n I r r. sorry, I fooled you." Then she explained 
the work, tut made it clear that she did not expect him to do it, 
since it was so late, and he could ^oin the other children in a game. 
He took the paper and returned to the homework room. About a half 
hour later, Andrew came back and put the paper in front of her. She 
checked it ar.d found the answers to be all correct. .She was very 
surprised and pleased and said so, and Andrew smiled a genuine smile. 
Then he said "you fooled me, so I decided to fool you too." 
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In April, a woman volunteer was available in the once-a- 
v:eok evening tutoring program conducted at the same center. This 
group of volunteers were recruited from a local business office, and 
was predominantly ftegro. The volunteer v/as a single woman in her 
forties* The group of tutors who came together from work often talked 
about "their” students at lunch ana coffee breaks* It was obvious 
that they compared notes and wanted to be able to report the cute or 
intelligent remarks of ”their children •“ The first reaction of dis- 
appointment of the tutor on being asked to work with Andrew v/as to be 
expected, but she genuinely tried to help him* At first, he reverted 
to his earlier pouting ana whining. He would put his head dov:n on 
his arms and seam utterly fatigued. As soon as the tutor suggested 
a game, he "made a miraculous recovery,” she reported. For several 
meetings, she played checkers ar.d other games with him, because of 
his reactions to any mention of academic work* then Andrew found that 
the volunteer did not know hew to play checkers, he was very pleased. 
It was the onl y time at the center that Andrew was able to play 
“teacher.” 

Later, when the tutor began to read with Andrew, he was 
quite accepting of v:ork in arithmetic and reading. He preferred mho 
reading, although he had to read quite simple books. In fact, she 
felt that he "actually enjoyed the stories, but adopted a gouty 
expression every so often so that no one might get the idea that he 
liked these baby books.” Shortly after tutoring began at tic center, 
Andrew ar.d other children reported that he was being tutored i.. scare'* 
Several children were known to receive individual help during the 
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school day, and Andrew claimed that this was the first time he had 
been assigned for such help# 

With the end of the school year, Andrew was not promoted, 
as was expected. His arithmetic and reading were both very deficien 
Andrew was not retested at the center, since most of the individual 
time with him had been spent on arithmetic. 

The study center coordinator recommended to Andrew T s 
mother that he register for the public school ? s summer school 
program. It was not known, whether or not she asked the school to 
include him, but he did not attend. 

In the fall, he, came cm back to visit and reported that 
he v. r as in a small class at school, and his v:ork was "much better. 1 ' 
The other children said that he v;as in a special class of fifteen 
children with severe academic problems. A friend from his new class 
came with Andrew on his visits to the center. Afterwards, when the 
staff agreed that he appeared much happier than he previously had, 
they realized that this was the first time they had seer. And rev: 
with a friend. Most of the children at the study center mad^ lastir. 
friendships there, but Andrew remained very much of a loner while he 
attended, and seamed to be more tolerated by the other children than 
sought out by them for games and activities. 

Andrew represents the minority group^ of children who 
come to the study centers without school referrals, because they 
need help and do not know of any other available program. rhvr. if 
the group homework help was not what Andrew seemed to need, an 5 his 
retardation Vas so severe that non -professional tutoring would r.o; 
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appear to be the answer, there simply was no other program available 
at the time he came. It seemed to th 1 staff better to offer what- 
ever help they could than to turn him away, and there was evidence 
that they helped him a great deal with his attitude tovrard work. 

Just as Andrew was given a tuuor during school hours and 
then included in a small class, many children have been given special 
help at school only after attending a volunteer program. The pro- 
grams cannot all be new* But it is understandable that Andrew 1 s 
impressive, though limited, change in behavior and attitude nay have 
made it possible to include him in programs which had not seamed suit- 
able when he was so completely defeated and unhappy* 



Derrick 

Derrick was one of a group of six ten-to-twelve-year-cld 
boys who helped in setting up the study center in a' storefront build- 
ing* This was a friendship group who ran around the streets trying 
to maintain a "tough" image. Vfner. adult volunteers appeared to v;o:vc 
in the storefront center, these boys appeared and worked with them. 
Derrick was one of the leaders of the grouo, and one of the tv j m.ost 
difficult boys. Because the chairman was always present at work 
parties, she was the one who knew the boys best. Other volunteers 
who met them only briefly found them very unappealing, vith their 
coarse language and disruptive manner* 

The center opened in October, and the boys registered 
themselves as "members/ 1 but were not interested in individual holy. 
They wanted to "run" the center, and to "help. 11 It required very 
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active participation of staff members to let them 1 help, and most 
volunteers expressed doubt about the center f s being able to include 
this group of boys# The other leader of. the group was closer to the 
chairman than Derrick was, and related to her much sooner. But the 
boys came as a group, and had to be accepted as such. 

The chairman v/orked every evening as a volunteer during 
the early weeks, and this group consumed a great deal of her time. 
They had developed respect for her during the “work parties" fixing 
up the center, and could “hang around 11 the center without disrupting 
^veryone else v.hen she was present. She worked very hard to assign 
them duties, and to teach them how to perform. Their tendency to 
be rough and their desire to "boss" everyone in the center had to be 
continually watched. When the chairman had to be absent, there was 
always the possibility that "the gang" would arrive and become very 
disruptive. 

Two of the younger boys were assigned volunteers. Four 
of the boys, including Derrick and the other leader, became part of 
a group that worked either with the chairman or with a male social 
worker who v/as a volunteer and a member of the board. The;' sat at 
a separate table and made car. models, and made up rules for the 
center. By February, it was possible to assign these children 
individually, and Derrick w r as assigned to a male member of the work 



parties. 



February, 



when Derrick was assigned for invidicual tutoring in 
he was eleven years old and in the sixth grade of the local 



public school (grade placement, 6.5). He was at- grad 



ievex for r.i: 
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age, and had not been failed in school. A month before. Derrick had 
scored 4*4 as a reading average on a test given at the study center. 

In March, the public school put him back into fifth grade. His new 
teacher wrote in the referral, "Derrick has a very nice singing voice. 
He seldom does any homework, and his overall performance in school is 
very poor#" His reading score at the school was 4*2. 

Derrick did not mention the demotion to, the volunteer, who 
was not aware of it until the school referral came. He did not men- 
tion it to Derrick. Two weeks later, Derrick told him about it with 
great embarrassment. He described Derrick as a "cool thinking, hard 
kind of kid, a kid of the streets, who has gotten to be a leader vrith 
his fists in a very firm sure manner." 

Derrick regularly came late for his appointments at the 
center Only because the volunteer who saw him reg ;larj_y uru e r s uo cu 
the very special situation with this group was he able to willingly 
wait, week after week, for Derrick to appear. In no other center in 
the city had children helped to clear, up and build the center in the 
first place. They naturally felt a pride of ownership, which they 
showed in various ways, many times unpleasantly and to the constern- 
ation of other volunteers. It was obvious that this group of tough 
kids could, if not destroy the center for other children, at least 
rake life most unpleasant for everyone else. But it would be wrong 
to consider this as merely a negative acceptance of the group, be- 
cause the chairman of the center genuinely liked the boys a r.i they 
knew it. Derrick’s volunteer wanted to continue with him, even 
though he was usually late ard absent about once a month. 
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Derrick and his volunteer very slowly became friends. In 



'lay. Derrick asked ,? where do you live?” and ”v:nat do you do when you* re 
not here?” This v;as the first expressed interest in the adult v/hom he 
had been seeing for three months. Derrick found out that the volun- 
teer lived in the neighborhood, and was invited to come to see him. 
then he came by, he was invited to Sunday dinner with the volunteers 
two children, who spent week-ends with him. He also went on tv:o 
camping and fishing trips on week-ends with the volunteer and his 
children. Tr.ey encouraged Derrick to sing with them and found that 
he had a very nice singing voice. He knew only the songs that v;ere 
popular on juke-boxes, and none of the folksongs that other children 
sing. He also did not know any Megro spirituals* 

In July, Derrick scored 4*9, a gain oi five months in 
six months. Tnat summer, he saw the volunteer mainly outside of the 
center, enjoying several trips and dinners at home, Tne volunteer 
felt that by now, after five months of contact, there was a genuine 
closeness between them. 

About this time, the center staff also reported that Derrick 



i-;a s no longer as difficult, and as demanding. He still “carried a 
chip on his shoulder” according to their observations, and could h 
easily ruffled. He particularly enjoyed bullying other children a 
rsing profanity in front of the riddle-class volunteers to watch 
their rcacc-ons. But it was now possible for staff members to t rdf 
quietly with him, ana to handle these incidents when the center 
r.ar. or his volunteer were not present • 

hnen Derrick had filled out a registration card at Lk 
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he had told the staff that he lived vath his mother. After Getting 
to know him well, the volunteer found that he and three siblings 
lived with an aunt. The other children lived elsewhere with the 
mother* It was obvious from the first week that Derrick was allowed 
an unusual amount of freedom and could go anywhere night or day, 
without having to ask permission or even tell anyone at home v/here 
he would be* 

The following October, Derrick had returned to the center, 
but was very irregular in attendance and always late. His volunteer 
helped with the managing of the center that one evening a week, and 
preferred to continue to work with Derrick, feeling that he vruld 
eventually come back regularly. He was tested in October, but 
refused to do the speed part of the test that would have been his 
best score. On the other parts, he averaged 4.4, a loss of three 
months since the previous July, three months before* 

In December, Derrick was picked up for strong-armed robbery 
He called the volunteer and asked to see him immediately* The 
volunteer was asked to go to court with Derrick and his mother. 
Derrick claimed that he n didn , t know the seriousness of v.hat he v:as 
getting into,” but also readily admitted that he had allowed hir:.s:-lf 
to bo put in this spot and could not really blame anyone else. He 
v:as encouraged by the volunteer to be as honest in his confrontation 
in court as he 'was with him. At the hearing, the judge began rnthor 
severely, but after hearing Derrick 1 s story, said that ho decile i not 
to scad Derrick to the detention he me, but to put him cn six months 1 
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probation# The probation officer was introduced, and talked with 
Derrick, his mother and the volunteer after the hearing# The volun- 
teer was favorably impressed with him. Later, the probation officer 
told Derrick that he should attend the study center regularly, and 
his attendance became very regular# There were still many staff 
complaints about him# He still required a disproportionate amount 
of staff time, although his behavior was no longer so objectionable. 
Both he arid the other leader of this group would not have survived 
in the center without the initial involvement of the study center 
chairman# Bow it was possible to have Derrick attend regularly, but 



unless he was with his own volunteer, he immediately demanded the 
attention of another- staff person by his behavior toward other 
children# 



Derrick wanted to get a paper route# He, like ether 
at the center, had a shoe-shine kit and went to nearby neighbor 
to shine shoes# VJhen older, the m.ost available job was sweepir 
stores or bars at night. Tr,e staff felt that Derrick’s want in r 
paper route was a good sign, and encouraged him. However, his 
objected that it was too dangerous for bin to be out on the sir 
In actuality, he was in the street all the time, but the staff 
only encourage him to try to acu responsible and mature enough 
she would later decide that he was ready for such a job. Some t 
before, four boys had been hired one night a week to clean up t 
center. A different boy did this each night, and after Derrick 
attended regularly for some time, he was given the job cr.ee a v, 
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He seemed to need a male staff 



or in the center in crier to work 
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Otherwise, he vrould still sometimes intimidate the women staff 
members with coarse language or simple refusal' to work. 

During this time. Derrick came to the center on a night 
when his volunteer was not there, insisted upon coming in, and began 
to argue about leaving. A new volunteer, a woman in her fifties, 
invited him to sit with her and her student. She seemed to think she 
was being helpful. Because of her age and her quickness to intervene 
the coordinator let Derrick join her at a table, planning to discuss 
the incident later with the volunteer. However, vath in five minutes, 
Derrick suddenly stood up and began to shout obscenities at the 
woman, \jho seemed completely startled. The coordinator told him to 
leave and walked v/ith him to the door. Ke left, still muttering. 

The only reaction of the volunteer was that she had merely asked him 
a ,! lit tie information about himself." She was so angry that she v:as 



\uv, rilling to acept any responsibility, ard did not seen to even under 
stand that it would have been better had she remained quiet . After a 1 
talk with his volunteer. Derrick came back the next week to apologies 
Again, the woman showed no understanding of what she had dene. Dospi 
having been tola that Derrick had never been heard to apologize to 
anyone and the staff could only hope that he would be able to, she 
responded with a cryptic n v;ell, next time, you 1 11 kr.ov; cotter." 



Derrick again lost his composure 



ite her, ou 



cal 



a outi after talking with the coordinator. The woman volunteer did not 
remain at the center for more than a few months, and never again inne 
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f erred in the coordinators job. She ignored the children, 
for her own student, and they ignored her. 
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The chairman vho had originally befriended this group of 
boys and had worked with them in fixing up the center had gradual 
withdrawn, from the center, during the second year, because of illness. 
Some of the children were able to talk about her illness, but Derrick 
was more involved vdth his own volunteer and never expressed the 
concern about her, at the center, that other members of the group did. 
then she died in June, the group of boys attended the 
funeral service. The other children, some as old as Derrick, cried 
openly throughout the service. Derrick sat with a wooden expression, 
not moving a muscle, during the service. 

At the end of June, Derrick scored 6.1 or* a test. Since he 
was in fifth grade at this time, it meant that for the first time, 
his score was very adequate. Ignoring the test that he old not finish 
the previous fall, this test shewed a gain of twelve months in eleven 
months since the previous July. 

During the summer. Derrick reverted to his lateness ar.d 
missing of appointments. The volunteer usually sav: him outside of 
center hours, and took hin on several trips* Derrick also went on two 
group trips vdth the study center children ar.d staff and his volunteer. 

7*io study center coordinator reported that Derrick was rev; 
no longer a behavior problem, he had developed a very "protective" 
attitude toward her ana the center. Since he had always claims:, to 
live with his mother, the staff often mentioned hew rruen closer he 
seemed to feel toward an aunt. On holidays, when the children made 
gifts, he usually made then for his aur.t. O.i .bother’s Day, he ruuh 
a jewelry box as the other children did, cut put "bother" or. tre top. 
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actually lived* Derrick v;as the only one who put f vIother” on his, 
and confided that it was really for his aunt* Most of the staff 
never knev; tnat Derrick did not live with his mother# None of the 
records ever showed it, and from Derrick’s attitude in persistently 
keeping it a secret, he obviously preferred for them not to know# 

The card never was changed# It is the only card at the center ’which 
shows a completely false picture of the home situation# Derrick 
lists his mother and father -and then wrote that he lives v/ith his 
mother# He listed seven children, and said that was all there were, 
although later it turned out that there w r ere also married ones# 

Other children listed the families according to where they lived, and 
often wrote down tf aunt n or grandmother*’ without hesitation# Many 
children lied about their grade level, but Derrick was the only ore 
who consistently mentioned living with his mother, when the subject 
came up in the study center. 

In the fall. Derrick continued to see his volunteer, but 
usually outside of the center. He came in for testing in December, 
but after doing better than before on the firse parts of the test, 
was unwilling to try on the third part, in which his score vrent down 
three years. The average was 5*6, three months less than the previous 
test. Without the third part of the test, his score was nearly the 
same as the previous one. 

Tr.e volunteer continued to see Derrick about once a v;eek, 
through his sixth grade year, the following summer and the next yea" 
when ho began seventh grade in a different school. Derrick calls him 
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when he needs, him, usually for specific reasons, 
was for help in seventh grade mathematics, which was given regularly 
for several weeks, until Derrick felt he no longer needed it. He is 
on the basketball team of his school, and academic work is not impor- 
tant to him, apparently, except to keep from falling too far behind. 

It is now three years since Derrick first began to see 
this volunteer. For the last two years, most contacts have been out- 
side of the center, and the majority of them no longer involve academic 
help. Derrick comes mostly to talk. Most of . hat he gained from 
this relationship is called ^social education" by his volunteer. The 
term seems appropriate and is tie obvious change in Derrick. lie visits 
the center periodically, and is polite and respectful. It is no 
longer necessary for him to be the center of everyone T s attention, 
inner, he nov; visits the center, only the people who know him are aware 
of his visit. Since im is no longer an imposition to have him come, 
the volunteers who know him are genuinely pleased to see him, and he 
kr.ovrs i"C. 

During the first year, Derrick did rake some measurable 
academic gains in reading. His volunteer knew that it was important 
for him to reach the 6.0 reading average by seventh grade, so that ho 
could qualify for a regular high school program. V.Ticn Derrick had to 
fail for the first time, it seemed important fox" someone to leucw 
about it. Derrick 1 s probation officer was apparently a very fine ■ 
person, whom he seemed to respect,, buu the ran did not live in Lhc 
neighborhood. Nor* did he have five months previously, which was the 
length of tirw it had taken for the volunteer to feel at all close 
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to Derrick, It is the volunteer whom Derrick has always called about 
any happy event or any problem. 

It is interesting that both leaders of this tough group 
of boys turned to athletics for success. Both made limited academic 
gains, but after a year, seemed to prefer to see a volunteer outside 
of the center setting. The other boy claims when asked about Derrick, 
that ,r we*re still up tight.” Actually, the boys see very little of 
each other because they go to different schools and are very involved 
with athletics. Both now spend their free time with boys who are 
also successful in athletics, and this keeps them from the street 
where they formerly spent most of their time. 

Derrick could not have been registered in a regular tutor- 
ing project, nor was he ever recommended for any of the special school 
remedial classes. He had to come on his own terms, Vkile uho bene- 
fits that he gained are similar to what a boy might get- in a typical 
Dig Brother program, the storefront center seems a better locus. 

Big Brothers, without a program, can be very inquisitive about the 
children assigned to them. Derrick maintained his privacy very -well, 
and was not at all interested in other people for months. The center 
v,ra3 a "neutral” place. He had a pride in ownership, although he did 
not for a while care to participate in the tutoring offered. After 
the group was accepted and ”hung arounu" together, he was firr"! ly 
anxious to have a volunteer of his own, like the other kids. Since 
his problems were mostly in his relationships to other peepHc, they 
could best be worked out in such a setting. That they could be was 
only due to the skill and devotion of the center chairman, his 
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volunteer, and the study center coordinators. It v/as never easy, . 
because other volunteers and staff people often felt, end raid, that 
Derrick and his friends took too rrrch of everyone T s time. Haa 
Derrick been seen entirely by himself, outside of the stud;/ center, 
his worst difficulties would not have been apparent. He could be a 
well-mannered boy* But as soon as he was with other children, he 
quickly became the center of some disturbance. Adults whom he did 
not know wore also good for "baiting*’ 1 

Derrick* s teachers have been pleased that he has a volunteer 
shoving interest in him, and were also supportive of the study center. 
Although aware of his academic problems, they never recommended him 
for any remedial class. It would have been pointless, because he 
would not have lasted* He demanded an adult T s invoivemer " so con- 
tinually that he was one of the most-discussed children in the center 
and one of the most resented by the volunteer staff. Only because 
they could gradually see slov; progress in his social behavior were 
they able to accept the assurance of those directly involved with 
him that it was worth continuing to try. 

Most of the boys in Derrick *s age group leave the center 
when their volunteers leave* The children who come when they are 
younger have a much better chance, because there 5 . s a longer period 
before the pre-adolescent tine v/hen they leave. Derrick had only one 
year of logular tutoring," but he had the chance to get such help, 
whenever he needed it, after that time. Mainly, he had a stalve . 
relationship with one adult over a period of years, that vrill con- 
tinue through high school, ihe fact that the volunteer lives near 
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him is important for this boy, who can impulsively call or come by 
and not have to wait for formal appointments. Perhaps the most 
impressive part of Derrick t s behavior is that, like the other children 
he shows real judgment in the use of this privilege. 

Derrick has had no further trouble with the police, and is 
no longer so vulnerable since he has discovered an interest in 
athletics. For those who -remember this blustering, rude, coarse, and 
extremely tough boy it is hard to believe that he can function as a 
member of a team, but he does. Because of the limited goals for him 
at the center, which were realistic, he is headed for a regular high 
school program, instead of the remedial one he would probably other- 
wise have b^cn in. 
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CHAPTER VII 



VOLUNTEERS AND ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 

Direct observation and the quantitative reading score data 
demonstrate the different levels of effectiveness of the various 
after school study centers* When thoso measures are linked to the 
cost per pupil, Welles ^Darrow must bo judged as the most effective 
in terms of academic criteria, STEP the least. South Shore and North 
Park f all ' in the middle category in approximately that order. 

How can these differences bo most adequately explained? 
Clearly there are alternative types of explanations. At one level, 
and perhaps tho simplest, is the quality and stability of the co- 
ordinator. STEP was run by a student vho had limited skills and 
organizational talents. The project also resisted technical assist- 
ance. By contrast Wolles-Darrcw had an effective coordinator and 
direct professional, support from the principal investigator in 
developing and maintaining the program. South Shore, likcvrisc, had 
a hi^ily professional and competent coordinator sensitive to the 
issues of utilizing volunteers. North Park suffered in its early 
years from a lack of competence and stable coordinator. Tho rolo of 
the coordinator was los3 central because the core of original founder 
v:ero so actively involved that they were able to supply initially the 

essential end required stability. 
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It is possible to extend the analysis* The quality of the 
coordinator must ,;cntributo to a different typo of program and oper- 
ation and in turn to a different organisational climate* No doubt 
tEe quality of the volunteers and the nature of the students are part 
of the organisational climate, but the underlying assumption of this 
part of the analysis is that all of these factors interact to produce 
an organizational climate* The differences in the effectiveness of 
the various after school study centers, therefore, can be thought of 
as differences in organizational cli irate or organizational milieu* 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present so me systematic and 
quantitative data which help to present a better understanding of 
these differences* From a practical point of viev; it is clear that 
there will be a variety of elements vchich can help to reproduce these 
organizational climates undor difiorent circumstances* In particular, 
ve are concerned with identifying the impact of the coordinators and 
volunteers on the organizational climate* 

To explore the dix'ferent organizational climato of tho 
various study centers, a number of dimensions were considered* These 
included the perspectives of the tutors, namely tho attitudes v;hich 
they held and which guided their work; thoir actual involvement in 
tho programs, as revealed by their reasons fer tutoring ar.d the level 
cf thoir satisfaction; tho effectiveness of supervision and tho 
patterns of communication in various study centers, and; the group 
characteristics of the tutors* 

At this point it is well to recall that th o programs of the 
four centers were hardly similar, although each involved a mixture of 
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concern with academic skill and social skills* STS? sot up a program 
oi individual tutoring of children which sought to offer tutoring 
services on five afternoons a xveek* A youngster was to bo offered 
two afternoons of tutoring a week, for a period of iron one to one 
and one half hours each day, plus group activities after the tutoring* 
Occasional Saturday prolans consisting mainly of trips to parks were 
also part of the program# The coordinator of this project defined 
tho offort as one in which, in addition to receiving educational aid, 
the children also found an individual ^friend * 1 in their respective 
tutors* 

At North Park, the program consisted of one-to-one tutor- 
ing 0 f children four evenings a week* Tho goal v/as to have each child 
tutored one evening a week for two hours* Children could come on 
other evenings for homework help, but few of the children being 
tutored came for this extra help. In addition, volunteer tutors 
were encouraged to take their individual students to museums, speoial 
shovs, and similar places of interest on weekends. Members of t he 
Board of Directors of this center, who had developed considerable ■ 
sophistication in describing their offorts, spoko of seeking to help 
the youngsters both in education and in social growth* One of the 
coordinators defined the goal of this study center to be a place 
where n kLds not only learn about their school work, but also learn 
to trust pcoplo more . 11 

At the South Sioro program, the students were given indi- 
vidual tutoring for one hour each week during the late afternoon. 
Later, reading clubs and some interest group activities were added 
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for a small number of children, but the primary emphasis of -the pro- 
gram was on one-to-one individual tu toring# The coordinator defined 

the goals very heavily in educational and academic terms, although 
she was aware of the problem of social and personal involvement* 

She was hopeful that she could show "the school system that hero is 
a method that works * n 

Fourth, and finally, tho k T elies-Earrow program consisted 
of homework help on a group basis during four afternoons a week, and 
children attended as often as they liked* In addition, a limited 
group of children were tutored individually by a group of volunteers 
en one night a week for ono and one half hours* Hiring the summer 
months, classes were held with specific group activities, such as 
mathematics, litarature, science, crafts, sewing and creative vaulting, 
in order to retain and strengthen tne acadeuic interests of the 
children until they returned to school tho fo Haring autumn* The co- 
erdinator of this center stressed academic help but as in the case of 
South Shore, she recognised that tho academic program supplied a basis 
for social learning as well* 

In summary, STEP was actually oriented to socialisation ar.d 
interpersonal issues to the greatest extent; North Park represented a 
more biiaAced interest in academic and social goals, while the South 
£horo and Wolles-Dntrcw study center vrero more heavily oriented toward 
academic goals* 

Tie analysis of organisational climate proceeded by an 
examination of tho perspectives and attitudes of the tutors* Py 
means of mailed questionnaires and repeated follow-ups, systematic 
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data on tbo tutors 1 background and outlook vas collected » Tutors 
v/ere asked to complete a schedule for each of the youngsters with 
v/hoa they worked* Hiese schedules included a vddo variety of itcris 
on the tutor T s estimate of student performance* and on thoir knowledge 
and contacts vath tho students* (Table 7*1 presents the response 
rate to these questionnaires*) 

Hie response rate does not appear to bo high* In three 
cases it was approxiraately 50 per cent and in one case it was as low 
a3 35 per cent* However, in part this was an artefact of the data 
collection procedure and tho definition of vho constituted a tutor* 

In each center, there were stable and transient tutors, but the 
contacts covered tho total number of tutors at each canter for a full 
year period* kany of tho transients had either moved away or lost 
contact, so that if the coverage were lira. ted to tho stable tuuors, 
those who actually did tho work, the response rate would have appeared 
nuch higher* 

Per rpact Ives of the Tutors 

The first dimension to bo reported is tho perspective of tho 
tutors* In particular, this included their definition of 'the goals of 
their study center and their definition of the capacities of the 
youngsters* Kb at did the tutors believe were tho operational goals 
cf their study center? V/as there a great difference from study carter 
to study center? 

Despite tho variations of the history of tho four study 
centers and tho original goals that wore hold by those who organised 
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then, differences in goals as actually seen by tho tutors va.ro not 
great (Table 7»2). About one quarter of the tutors in all cf the study 
centers reported that tho goal was only to improve social skills (and 
race relations) and made no reference to the academic content* There 
v?as sons grater attachment to purely academic goals in tho iJellcs- 
jDarrow Study Center and in South Shore* as contrasted with STEP and 
North Park, reflecting actual differences in program orientation. About 
thirty per cent of the tutors at VJollos-Bar; cr s - and South Shore reported 
that they saw the study center goal as one of improving academic skills, 
while tliis figure for STEP and North Park was approximately 13 per cent. 
In turn, at STEP and North Park the emphasis on the combined goals of 
academic skills and social skills, including race relations, v:as corres- 
pondingly higher® 

To probe the tutors* estimate or tho problems and potentials 
of these youngsters, the tutors wore asked to describe the source of the 
children* s difficulties. The notorial generated by the questionnaires 
was not very revealing although it was possible to classify the responses 
into categories such as family pr obi eras, personality difficulties and 
school difficulties. ’Utese responses did not throw much light on the 
differences betviecn tho various centers, however. 

Instead, iho tutors* estimate of the intelligence of their 
youngsters was much laere revealing (Table 7»3)* The attitudes which the 
the tutors hold about the goals of the study centers seen to reveal a set 
of common understandings vhich have spread through tho volunteer often' 
school ^tudy center movement. By contrast the tutors* estimate of the 
intelligence of their students is a sensitive indicator of their 
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commitment to their task* The capacity of the slum school teacher to 
perform effectively is limited by his limited confidence in tho 
students f ability to learn* He sees him as having limited !, int Dili- 
gence « n Tho tension of tho slum school is based on the constant 
underrating of the youngsters* ability to learn* vhfch is in turn based 
in part on the students* lack of preparation, compounded by the 
limited resources available for his education* This is reinforced by 
tho hostility or prejudice— evert cr covert — of teachers against 
minority group youngsters and lover class youngsters* 

Thus, it is of central importance to note that in Table 7»3> 
for all the study centers, there was a favorable estimate of the 
intelligence of their youngsters* Overall, only approximately 15 per 
cent of the tutors characterised uieso youngsters as being cf bale*./ 
average intelligence* Clearly such a j ;dgaeni was markedly at vari- 
unco vdth their classroom performance* These attitudes ar e reflec- 
tions of more optimistic and more benevolent attitudes than those 
found in tho public school system* 

No doubt the tutors were saying chat, if these youngster c 
were given a different typo of education in tho public „cho:>l system, 
they would be able oo perform ax a much higher level* Cf course, 
there in a danger if the tutors overestimate the capacity of their 
pupils and thereby set unattainable goals for them* This cb ex not 
generally soem to have been the case* In particular, vhen com- 
Paris*,.. s an made from study center to study centor, there is a 

strong sense v* realism in tho evaluations of tho tutors* To 
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03 freed from excessively negative stereotypes did not necessarily 
imply vila optimism* Hius, the tutors at KeHeo-Darrow have the 
hipest estimates of the intelligence of their pupils, reflecting 
the greater selectivity of recruitment and tho actual fact that a 
icajority of the children came from the “top track” of tho local 
school* Perhaps tho greatest degree of realism v/as to be found in 
the estimates of the Soutn Shore group of tutors, of whom only 16 
percent thought that their youngsters were above average* Hie judg- 
ment of SHIP volunteers appears quite unrealistic, since tho least 
academically retarded child there wa3 at least a year behind, and 
there was no evidence in the records that a single child was of 
“superior” ability* Yot more than 28 per cent of the volunteers 
judged their individual students to bo "above averago*” 

Volunteer tutoring rests on a balance between realistic 
estimates ol the potentials of youngsters and a sense of enthusiasm, 
plus a feeling of some personal reward for the tutor himself* Pro- 
fessional commitment requires a reward system of financial incentive 
plus a similar sense of accompli shment* Clearly > the problems of the 
inner city school teachers rest in the sense of frustration, or at 
least lack of personal rewards, that develops fer many teachers* Hie 
organizational cliiurto of the after school study center is reflected 
tho responses to the question “who benefits from tutoring?” She 
findings in Table 7*4 reveal a very hi#i degree of personal reward 
and satisfaction for the volunteers* 

More than half of the tutors reported that both tutor and 
child benefited* Shis attitude was clearly at the core of tho 
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volunteer system* This i s not to overlook the variance between 
study centers# STEP, which v;as most closely linseed tc the civil 
rights movement, had only 2*2 par cent who said that the child alone 
benefited* In contrast, the South Shore project manned by older 
women with stable family lives and a sense of service gave a different 
response; 26 per cent said tnat the child alone benefited* The 
organizational climate of a study center is made of different elements, 
and whi3 a the sense of personal satisfaction is a crucial element, 
traditional commitments to service continue to be hx^ily relevant* 

The second dimension in socking to understand the organi- 
zational climate of the various stuiy centers vms to compare and 
contrast the involvement — both actual and subjective feelings — of the 
tutors in their study centers* The perspectives cf ihc tutors toward 
tutoring have helped to explain the effectiveness of the centers in 
genei ral* These measures of involvement ere useful in throwing li£vt 
on the differences between tho programs* They help identify organi- 
zational elements which tho coordinator is able to develop or at 
least maintain* 

In probing involvement, it i3 interesting to compare the 
reasons given by tho tutors for their involvement in after school 
study programs* YJhile tho civil rights movement ani interest in 
civil rights was an important early olement in the development of 
these efforts, it appears that an exclusive interest in civil rights 
is not an effective basic of involvement* Even at STEP, which was 
the most closely linked to tho civil rights movement, only five per 
cent reported that tho reason thet they were interested was ,: civil 
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rights interests only," (See Tabic h T c, 7*5 )» Such an orientation 
v;ould lead to other, more direct, types of civil rights activities, 

Cf course, a mixture of civil rights interests and concern with 
children appears tc be rather wide spread* However, a significant con- 
centration of tutors reported that they v;ero active because of their 
"enjoyment in working with children only," Even at STS?, almost one 
quarter of the tutors gave that answer as their reason for involve- 
ment, At Welles-Darrow and South Shore, the figure reached almost 
half* It is necessary to point out that the higher the concentration 
of persons v/ith such an involvement, the more effective tho program* 

Tho obverse of the reasons for involvement is the tutors* 
reported feelings of satisfaction with their accomplishments* There 
v:as considerable variation in tho reported level of satisfactory 
involvement and satisfaction was roughly linked to the Igv^I of pro- 
gram effectiveness (Table 7*6). Thus, the ' Jellos-Darrow project had 
the highest reported concentration of satisfactory experiences among 
the tutor3 (75 per cent approximately), while STEP had the lowest 
(50 per cont approximately) * STS? had a much higher level of reported 
sense of "frustration 11 experiences (over 20 per cent). Tnese data 
further clarify tho organizational iJlieu of tho different after school 
study centers. 

At this point, the turnover rate among tutors is a relevant 
and objective measure of involvement. Obviously, there were many 
factors accounting for turnover, but to some extent tho turnover rate 
can bo considered to bo a measure of tutor satisfaction; it was assumed 
that more satisfaction v.ould lead to less turnover. It was also 
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assumed that turnover is an element in program effectiveness; fie 
higher the turnover rate, the less tho program effectiveness. One 
measure of the actual turnover was tho percentage cf tutors who wore 
active in the year 1965-1966 who were still tutoring as of February* 
1967* STEP had the least stability; only 19*0 per cent of the tutors 
from the year 1965-1966 were still tutoring as rf February, 196?. 

North Park had the highest degree of stability and the lowest turn- 
over, although its turnover v/as still considerable. It had 53*7 por 
cent continuity by this measure. South Shore v/as closer t.> North 
Park than to S71P with a figuro of 31*3 per cent. The measure was 
not applicable to Well os-Ear row, since it recruited a cor«3? derab.ls 
portion of its staff for its particular summer programs. in us while 
it decs appear that for on-going programs, lor: turnover is a relevant 
element in academic effectiveness, it is possible with adequate 
supervision to organize and administer a now group of tutors for a 
particular short term. program. 

The third dimension required more direct measures of organizational 
climate, such as the impact of tho supervision and tho degree of inter- 
action and communication between tutors and their pupils. V,hcn such 
direct measures of organizational climate were explored, a move 
positive linkage with academic effectiveness emerged# 

Adequate supervision is essential for the solidarity aui tho 
effectiveness of a vcl> iteer effort. It Is well to remember that 
CflP, being a student organisation, operated under the leadership of 
an midividuai leader vho had a strong personal impact on tho organi- 
zational climate# North Park was organized on tho basis of an informal 
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leadership group whilo South Shore and V.'cll es-Iiarrovr had tho most 
organized division of labor ana professionalised leadership* 

In Table 7*7* the tutors* evaluation of the quality of 
supervision they received is reported. The expressed level of satis- 
faction was much greater at Welle s-Darrov; and South Shore than at 
North Park and especially at STS?# The difference between Ndles- 
Darrow and South Siore is limited; at both centers more 'than fifty 
per cent thought it was adequate. At North Park, the percenters who 
thought tho supervision was good dropped to 2? per cent, while the 
concentration of those who spoke of adequate supervision was over 
CO per cent, thereby indicating a somewhat lower leva 1 , of satis- 
faction with supervision. At S71P there v:as a nmrkoctiy lower level 
of satisfaction; less than 20 per cent said tho supervision was good 
and tho sane percentage stated that it v;as inadequate. In daort, 
there was a real link between academic effectiveness and the impact 
of supei’vision. 

It was assumed that another approach to describing the 
internal structure or organizational climate of the study centers is 
to ascertain the extent to which the study center coordinators got to 
know individual youngsters in their program. It turned out to be the 
this measure v.’as uni'elatcd to the effectiveness of the study centers 
and indicates that some degree of formal, rather than personal, 
organization was compatible v/ith an effective program. 

All tutors &t the four study centers were asked to fill out 
a questionnaire on each child they tutored. Similarly, ail of the 
coordinators were asked to fill out tho same questionnaire. Tnis 
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supplied a measure of their intimacy and knowledge about the youngster 
who were in attendance* At North Park, the coordinator could oca**: ent 
on 83 per cent of the youngsters, reflecting a high degree of social 
solidarity at the center and high interaction between the coordinator 
and the students* At SiSP the percentage was 57 and vac an expression 
of the personal interest of the coordinator, but at the Welles- -Darrow 
project and South Shore the percentages were somewhat lower, being 39 
per cent and 35 pen cent respectively* 

The question of the tutor and the coordinator contacts with 
the child 1 s family was of considerable interest* In planning inno- 
vations for urban education, a great deal of emphasis has been placed 
on the necessity of contact with families* He amount of contact be- 
tween family and study center staffs varied from program to program, 
but these findings indicate that in the strategic importance of con- 
tacts with families, after-school study centers in the inner city 
can do a great deal even under conditions in which their contact with 
families is limited (Table 7*8)* Coordinators had the balk of family 
contact ard. even for them it was typical to have a limited or an * 
occasional contact. The amount of contact by tutors was much less* 
ST£P, which had a considerable amount of contact by the coordinator 
and tutors with the families, was not necessarily the most productive* 
(is indicated in Chapter IX, most of those contacts were telephone 
calls resulting from absences of children*) 

A similar picture is presented from the tutors* and co- 
ordinators* estimates of perent attitudes toward the study center* In 
all four centers, both the tutors and the coordinators only very 
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rarely believed that the parents* attitudes vero hostile. Ihe most 
frequent response among tutors, approximately 5° per cent at STEP, 
North Park and South Sioro, was that they wore supportive. Only at 
V;ellos-Darrov/ was this viewpoint less frequent (16 per cent). 

Parental indifference rath or than hostility was the basic issue, Tne 
attitudes of the coordinators were very similar in their reluctance 
to report open hostility. 

Finally, she fourth dimension is tho social group character- 
istics of tho tutors. Tutoring, aside from practical considerations, 
involves social interaction, and it v:as to be supposed that tho social 
characteristics of the tutors wold come into play in this respect. 

Of course, within any group there are persons vfoose personality and 
individual motivation allows them to transcend their social character- 
istics* but for most indiviai :1s, social characteristics and social 
background influence their capacity to relate to the lands of young- 
sters involved in these programs. Of course, it was also the case 
that individuals with a vide variety of social backgrounds were in- 
volved, but at each center, there was a pattern of recruitment which 
tended to produce a concentration cf one or two social types. 

Ihero is every reason to believe that indigenous talents 
can and aro being developed for involvement in tutoring programs. 

By indigenous people is meant local residents from tho same social 
background of tho pupils. In this sense, in each of the four study 
centers, the tutors were predominately "outsiders," Even vrhen they 
lived close by, they vero recruiter from a more advantageous social 

position* Patterns of residence and ago varied considerably and 
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ST2P was made up of college 



help to identify the social types* 
students v.ho lived on the University of Chicago campus and therefore 
v;ero geographically close residents, but basically outsiders* The 
tutors at the SHIP program were the youngest with a median age of 
nineteen years* On the other hand, the tutors at Wcllcs-Earrow were 
the most geographically dispersed* About 35 per cent came from the 
suburbs; another 35 per cent came from other parts of the city of 
Chicago, mainly Hyde Park and Kenwood, but it is of note that even 
this study center, located in an inner city' housing project, was able 
to recruit about $0 per cent of its tutors from a few block radius* 
These came from a redevelopment project to the east of the public 
housing project* The median age was approximately 26 years* The 
social type was essentially younger housevdves with college education* 
The dominant social typo at South Shore was markedly different* This 
project, located in a transitional community, wa s able to recruit 
local residents (66 per cent came from a few blocks of the study 
center); they were mainly older housevdves, 4A»5 was the median age 
for the tutors, and they had less higher education than those of the 
hello s-Dar row group* 

The North Park program was heavily locally recruited* Erav;- 
ing on the social], * heterogenous near North Side* approximately 65 
per cent came from within a fev/ blocks* Tne tutors wore as young as 
those at Yfelles-Darrow, with a median ago of 26 years and with a 
comparable level of education* They were young adults, often divorced 
or single, rather than married women recruited from the Hyde Park and 
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Ihe tutors wcro overwhelmingly a a.lbc group ard. ini/ 

Y;cmen. The STEP program had a sizable concentration of nal.ee — 30 
per cent. Thu concentration of males at north Park was equally high 
reflecting the young adult culture of -that area of Chicago. Tno per- 
centage of male;3 at South Siore va3 11, and for Welle s-Darr ov;, o# 
fhese males were college students or students in training to be 
teachers, plus a few retired men* 

Th 'se social characteristics are linked to turnover. Clearly 
the high turnover of college students weakened the effectiveness of 
SUP, an experience which has been duplicated in other projects in- 
cluded in the Mayor r s Ccrsrittce on Kcw Residents directory* Tnis 
observation calls into question the role of the colic gv* SoUClCuC' — n 
the volunteer educational movement# inis is not to under empha size 
their potentials or to overlook what they themselves learn from such 
experience, but ib helps to present a more balanced picture 'die 
component parts of volunteer education, which seems likely in the 
years ahead to be staffed by resources from high school students, 
housewives and retired adults. iheso data underline the variety c:‘ 
social types that can bo dravn into volunteer work, and hi^alighi the 
conclusion that the relative advantage for one group versus another 
in part depends on hew they fit into ar, ongoing program, as -uch as 
their special social characteristics# 

In summary, the organizational climate is an appropriate 
concept for understanding tho relative effectiveness of various after 
school study centers# The notion docs not deny the rolovance of tho 
characteristics of tho pupils cr tutors, but rather focuses on 
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aspects of the program that aro subject to influence by the co- 
ordinator* She concept of organizational climate highlights the 
differences between the classroom and the aftor school, study center* 
The general impressions about the goals of the study center which 
tutors hold are still more important than their positive evaluation 
of the youngsters 1 otential and the volunteers* fe<5l;.ngs of satis- 
faction with tutoring* Adequate supervision appears to be a key 
factor, at least from these specific data and from other observations 
throughout the project* Vfnile involvement with the family may be a 
strategic goal, there is much that tutors have been able to accom- 
plish even vdthout extensive efforts in this direction* then the 
statistical data are joined with the case materials, that appears 
crucial is the ability of the tutor to serve both academic and 
personal needs in the immediate setting* 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLSTIS: INTERNAL MANACSSNT 



R ecord Keeping 

Hie problem of keeping even minimal records in a volunteer 
operation such as a tutoring project or after-school center turned 
out to be a major one. The basic conflict seamed to be that non- 
professionals find record keeping difficult to do and some profes- 
sionals reacted to the necessary paperwork as if it were beneath 
their dignity. They preferred to be actively involved in work with 
the staff or children. Seldom did they realize the necessity to 
train non-professionals to keep LiirJjr.ua records. 

Attendance records were best kept in a record book, with 
separate books for volunteers and children. Hiese records were later 
transferred to large sheets of graph paper, for comparison t la n-ary 
centers throughout the city, the local agency wanted a "head count" 
each day of boys and girls attending. Frequently the staff therefore 
had the children sign in, but this was not .followed in any of the 
demonstration centers. Ibis procedure was also a deliberate attar.pt 
to knovf who v:as there, since, if a volunteer was not immediately four, 
a child might leave vdthout anyone knowing that he had arrived. At 
the demonstration centers, however, it was more important because, at 
first, the children often arrived on tho wrong evening or afternoon. 

A list of who was assigned each evening was crucial and had to be 
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changed periodically. Volunteers or children sometimes changed eve- 
nings and would forget to inform trie coordinator, ihe simple mechanic 
of keeping track of who was to see whom and when was not too difficult 
when the number of children was fifty to seventy-five a week in a 
center. Ihis seemed to be a reasonable number for one adult to handle 
and this was necessary, since the coordinator was the cnly person who 
was there every evening. 

Trie college student project had all of its information on 
one card, and attendance v/as marked on each card* This turned out to 
be more time-consuming than a separate record book v.ould have been. 

The same cards were used by the volunteers fur writing simple reports, 
since it was believed that one card with all information on it vroula 
simplify the job. Actually, J.t made the coordinator^ job much more 
difficult, and there v;as never a clear picture o 1 how many children 
and volunteers were missing on on occasion. 

Many families aid not have a calendar. The possession of 
a calendar indicated a family that was more sophisticated than the 
majority. Finding how rare calendars v/ere in these homes, one of the 
first, most meaningful projects for the children was to make such a 
calendar to take home and put on the wall. A card with the child T s 
appointments written vcn„ hear]/, name of the volunteer and a tele- 
phone number for the study center became accepted as a minimum kind 
of record-keeping for the children. Had we knev/n in tho beginning 
just how difficult it v/as for these children and their families to 
keep track of the days, we would have tried a special project of 
calendars once a month to hel the children until they became 
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attached enough to the center to be able to remember. 

Ihe carumum records would appear to include attendance 
books, which tell the story of several absences in a row very clearly. 
It was impressive at the storefront how patient some of the men 
volunteers were with several older boys. But it was important that 
someone be aware of the absences and find out hew the volunteers 
felt about it. 

Sometimes, instead of an attendance book, the center had 
a large chart on the wall of each day of the week and who v:as ex- 
pected. Tnis also gave an immediate picture of the attendance facts, 
but was done successfully only in middie-class neighborhoods where 
there was an "office” which was used primarily by the staff. In the 
storefront center, where records could be marked up by the children 
or lost, it was important that attendance books could be locked in a 
drawer and removed from the center over holidays. Jn such a center, 
it turned out to be important for the records to be easily moved, 
since there was always the possibility, and twice the actuality, 
that someone v/ruld break in and rummage through. 

But records made by the staff are not sufficient, because 
in any lower-class neighborhood there is such a need for the children 
to lie about their ability that it is necessary to check with the 
schools, mainly about their actual grade placement. Tne college 
student project had most of their children referred by the sdiools 
directly, and therefore received accurate information on grade place- 
ment and age. With later self-referrals there was a lack of aware- 
ness that this was a problem;. Afterwards, volunteers and staff 
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people were quite unhappy to find that tne child was not in the 
grade he claimed, but actually two grades below. 

In the housing project center, the children were selected 
from the families in the local neighborhood organisation, who tended 
to be local leaders. These children were able to put down the proper 
information, even if they had flunked. Tne next group were over- 
achievers, and they were also able to give us accurate information. 

In one case, a girl put dov.Ti !, 7th grade" and the staff, after observ- 
ing her, suspected that she was in an Eli (Eaucable Mentally Har.di- 
capped-retarded) room, which turned out to be true. Tnis was never 
mentioned to her and with volunteers who were sensitive and aware, 
the problem would not be serious. (She was not a school referral, 
but came vath her mother, when the mother worked as a volunteer.) 

At the storefront study center, where the children registers 
themselves, they very often lied about grade placement. Usually, they 
put down the proper grade for their age. Tnis could make a great 
difference in judging how retarded they were z caaemically. Here it 
became crucial to have some information from th ^ schools. For example 
a child who claimed to be in ei £fcih grade and read at third grade 
level could hardly be nolped. Actually, the child was in fifth grade 
and there v:as a possibility of working with him. to grade 

placement, age was the area of concern to the children, but hardly 
over did they .make themselves younger. It was almost alvrays a matter 
of adding tvro or three years to their age. Tnis was common in pre- 
delinquent boys who hung around with older children. 

Membership cards were prized by the children, and t h.v often 
asked that they be replaced when lost. Tne staff consider co buttons, 
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vrhich the children would have enjoyed, but those were never tried* 

The staff generally thought that a card, which the child was free to 
tT hide tr in his pocket if he preferred*, was better# Actually, the pride 
of membership was great among the children, and the problem with button 
would have been that the center would become too widely known and too 
many children would come# It would s' 'll be interesting to try this 
method with children, to whom belonging to the center was obviously 
such a matter of pride# 

Coming to a center never did seem to present a problem of 
a stigma* In fact, the opposite was usually true# One school which 
v;as especially supportive of a storefront center, quickly reported that 
it had become a "Badge of Honor" to have a tutor, sc much so that the 
children who did not attend seemed to feel left out# This school, 
which shared a center with several others, also reported that the 
children always talked about the center as "ours — well, it* s for our 
school*" Despite their knowledge that children came from other schools 
their attitude was one o£ definite ownership* 



After attendance records and membership cards, it is impor- 
tant to have some method of getting information from the schools* 

Some centers successfully gave printed forms to the schools for the 
parents to use in registering their children# Cur original referral 
and follow-up form seemed much more successful, but after tr.e publi- 
cation of Helping Hands and the beginning of various poverty programs 
in tho public schools, those schools which had previously cooperated 
in completing such forms sent word, by letter or j>.ion , that th^y r.o 
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longer ha time for this, rue to the enormous amount of paperwork 
involved in other record-keeping* It became necessary to contact the 
teachers directly, which was actually much more fruitful because the 
children almost always mentioned their attending the study center# 

In the school primarily served by Worth Park, individual 
teachers were very aware of the value of the center to their children# 
It was not o' bicult for a volunteer to get in touch with them by 
leteer or postcard# Hie children reported back to school primarily 
about outings with the volunteers^ ar.d the teachers were pleased for 
their students to have these experiences, tuey were always helpful 
with suggestions of what could be done to help, even though they felt 
discouraged about the individual child ? s chances for success# By 
contrast, the adjustment teacher who was assigned the liaison job by 
the school saw the children only as problem family children vno were 
obviously not getting anywhere and could not be expected tc# 

School referrals of any kind remained a problem, the best 
system v/a j perhaps to offer mimeographed forms to the school, and 
encourage the parents to make the arrangements directly with the 
center# However, it is essential to have some testing system to con- 
firm the school 1 s statement about ihe child needing help# The public 
schools test so infrequently that their records, especially ir. inner 
city schools, are quite inadequate# Often they contain errors as v;cll# 
Although most after jehool study centers recruited through the public 
schools, it is doleful that they received the group which they 
solicited, or had any way of knovang, without tests, which categories 
of children they were serving. All volunteer programs were listed as 
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serving ,J underachievers” in the city directory, and most defined their 
group as being ,f one to two years retarded in reading*” As explained 
in the sec cion on testing, a minority of the children tested In other 
centers not included in the demonstration project fitted the actual 
category defined by sponsoring agencies. 

Records on individual children were usually kept in separate 
folders, alphabetized by the children^ last names. Parental per- 
mission for the child to participate in the program, school referral 
information, and test results whenever available were the ninimun 
information. The records at South Shore and STS? included notes 
written by the volunteers after each meeting* No forms were used for 
this, and the notes usually included information on the instructional 
materials used* At North Park and at the housing project homework 
center, more Information was assembled on the childrens behavior in 
both the individual tutoring and contacts with others. If volunteers 
did not have tine to write their information after the evening lesson, 
they were encouraged to take home a form and return it the following 
week* Various forms were tried. Those who wished to write an account 
of the evening without a form were encouraged to do so, but many 
needed a specific form, at least in the beginning. Suggestions about 
writing down the materials used sometimes brought very general 
responses — j, a library book” or :r an arithmetic book” and it was necest-ar 
to ask on the fora for specific information about books and materials. 
'No attempt was made in either South Shore or at STEP to use the inform- 
ation in the records, except for work with a specific child. At North 
Park and at Velios- Darrow, this material was used as the basis of staff 
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discussion and written material for the use cf the staff* Tne demon- 




stration that the material was of value to the project s’ 1 * off made it 
easier to ask for more detailed information from the volunteers* 

Vfnen volunteers did not find time to write any records, the coordinator 
of the three centers (North Fork, Welles-Larrow and South Snore) 
assumed responsibility for contacting them about once a month, often 
by suggesting that the child being tutored be dismissed a few minutes 
early, to get a verbal report on v^iat was going on. The volunteers 
never objected and some were much more vailing uo talk about their 
v:ork than to write about it* The coordinator had the child* s folder 
'uth her, and recorded notes during the interview. 

Some nominal records of the contacts between children and 
volunteers vrere kept in many centers, but unless the information was 
of obvious use to the staff, the volunteers began to question their 
being asked to write reports. After consulting the project staff, 
several centers not cooperating with the project excerpted from the 
records examples of volunteers comments and v.ork, and riir.cogr ap h i d 
these for distribution to +he staff. They reported that this rinimu:; 
use of the records v:as enough to demonstrate to the volunteers that 
their comments were of interest and they felt encouraged to continue* 

At South Shore, volunteers were asked to fill out a for::, 
about their impressions of the success or failure of the tutoring 
experience. At North Park and Welles- Barrow, the coordinators wore 
much more acquainted with individual children than vrere trie two 
supervisors at South Shore, so that they were asked for evaluations 
and a!*o contributed to the anecdotal records on the children and 
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periodically gave written evaluations of the volunteers to the 
principal investigator » 

At North Park, the children* s reactions v/erc gathered 
primarily from the anecdotal reports of the volunteers. Children were 
asked to bring in their report cards, if they did not do so voluntarily* 
Shey knew about the records kept by the staff, and they sometimes asked 
to write their own evaluation of what went on. Their own comments 
about their own work v/ere almost always complimentary, then older 
children assisted younger ones, they would often ask if they could 
v/rite on a tutor report form, fney were far more critical of the 
children and more concerned about "good behavior” than were the adult 
volunteers. 

The coordinator, Y/Vio keeps the records, is also *ne person 
v;ho must be available to volunteers and to children. /II four centers 
with which the project cooperated closely kept minimuia records on 
what volunteers aid with the children, and these were most important 
for substitutes who sometimes had to take over in the absence of a 
regular volunteer. Even if they ignored vdiat was in the record, and 
did some thing completely different, they seemed to feel reassured by 
having some information on what the regular volunteer w r as doing. 

For training and supervising volunteers, more detailed 
records w T ere invaluable. Interestingly enough* despite the nutter cf 
teachers and former teachers involved in the projects, none of than 
kept detailed records. T hey ordinarily felt quite sure of their job 
and tended to write in "lesson plan" fora. Young, inexperienced 
volunteers who had not taught were the ones vho were most eager for 
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help, and they were therefore more vailing to write detailed reports* 
llany volunteers who wrote only iminimum reports would proper ; safari e 
for presentation to the staff, or when requested to do so by the staff 

The scope of the records kept by a study center or tutoring 
project should be determined by trio use that vill be made of them, 
'lany projects found it discouraging or impossible to keep records 
because the volunteer staff did not know that any us e v;as being made, 
or would be made, of the records requested* As a minimum, it is 
necessary that someone read the reports and corner .t on them. Obvious 
as this appears, it is a standard complaint from volunteers who have 
to make reports which they think are ignored* In one project the 
volunteers became so convinced that no one read the reports that they 
began to insert sentences such as *\John jumped out of the window and 
killed himself* 1 * Finding that this brousit no response, they an- 
nounced that they would no longer write reports, unless they were 
read® 

Supervisio n 

The qualifications of a study center coordinator, like thos 
of a good teacher, cone somewhere between the training of education 
and social work. School principals ore aware that among the best 
teachers are often older women who have previous experience in socicl 
work * As one principal said 1: they can at least picture the hemes 
from which the children come* lr It is a common complaint emeng 
principals that teachers do not have background in general sociology 
and social work courses to understand tho families with vhom they v:or 
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V.hile both have some relevance for the job, background in 
teaching did appear to be quite essential* Strong Motivation and 
intensive training such as offered in the VISTA program can produce 
offcctivc personnel* In meeting with groups of VISTA candidate:: in 
training, the principal investigator was impressed vath tho interest 
and under standing of what is usually called community organisation. 

Tne project observed one of these young people in a study center who 
performed very well* Ibis part of his training in community organi- 
zation seemed most relevant ana seemed to set him apart from other 
coordinators. In his case, tho lack of any background in teaching 
was irrelevant. At least this part of the job could be learned by 
an intelligent adult as part of on the job training. Tne fact that 
this coordinator was a young iaan was also important. There was, of 
course, a selective process in who was picked to be a VISTA worker • 
Mere young adults with VISTA or Peace Corp background need to be- 
came involved in these kinds of programs. Per both toys and girls 
his presence added another dimension that differentiated the study 
center e’qperience from school. 

‘.lie demonstration project never hired a male coordinator 
for any of the centers, although they did have men on their staff. 
Their attempts to hire the few candidates they found wore to no avail* 
Tne success of the young man vath VISTA v;as not only because of the 
need for the boys to have a ran in their lives. Tne response of 
girls to him was also very good, and the impression that learning 
is a manly activity is important to both. In observing the group, 
it was obvious that even the shyest girl at the center was very aware 
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of his presence. 

It is difficult to find men who can respond adequately to 
girls in a study center setting. Since children grow up so much 
faster than they did years ago, there is a great deal of what appears 
to he flirtatious and seductive behavior and this takes a degree of 
maturity that centers did not find in most men volunteers. It was 
not difficult to design irir.le volunteers to work with individual 
girls, but the ability to relate to groups of girls re quires more 
maturity and understanding on the part of r.en than on the part of 
women, because of the grrls* needs and inabilities in relating to 
them. 

Tnese problems oecane more obvious when the rale volunteers 
worked with groups in homework. College students, high school students 
and older men were able to work effectively, however. In only one 
case v;as a young man completely unable to function with a group, and 
it v;as the girls who made it impossible. After initially accepting 
him very well, the girls found that they could make hir.i react v.lth 
anger to remarks about his clothing. Egged on by several others, or.e 
girl asked n v.hy do you v;ear such sissy shirts?- f Because he reacted 
v.ith anger, they continually locked for nev; ways to get reactions. 
Another day, a girl kept- dropping her handkerchief and note paper to 
see what he would do. He demanded that she pick then up, and cc in- 
fusion resulted as she refused. Even after he was assign ed to a group 
of boys, tho girls continued to have some contact and it was impossible 
for the coordinator to forsee the various ways that they would find 
to bother him. Having found that he reacted so strongly, tho girls 
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could hardly be blamed for continuing ana despite genuine efforts 
on iiie part of the young man, ho was never able to relate well to 
the girls. Despite this extreme examp le, it is only fair to make 
it clear that this was an exception, important because it showed ho*.; 
girls v/ho v;ere able to relate respectfully with other radio volunteers 
could become so rude and difficult when a young nan allowed himself 
to over-react* to their testing. 

Another important attribute of a coordinator is flexibility# 
'Dae personal and coirinmnity contacts of the coordinators involved in 
the demonstration centers seemed crucial in recruiting volunteers, and 
in helping the programs gain local community support. But the VISTA 
volunteer was also obviously at an : ivantage in not having any vested 
interest in- any local agency, school, or church. He took the job with 
the assumption that he would build local support and have the initial 
opportunity to approach any group in the community without having 
been involved in former tensions and problems between agencies. 

Many projects suffered from the possc.ssiveness of local factions. 

Cne demonstration project effort to develop a study center in a church 
was dropped because of the hostility of a local agency which considered 
the area its territory. 

Unfortunately the parent agency which hired the VISTA 
worker expected him to mobilise support in six months, which was, of 
course, unreasonable. After three months on the job it was suggested 
that he develop tutoring programs. Six months lat :r ho was expected 
to be able to turn these programs ever to local people — an idea which 
turned o*t not to be workable. His work was taken over by a part- 
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tine person in his agency, which v:as an unsatisfactory arrangement* 
Either he had to stay for a longer tine or bo replaced by another 
VISTA workor, which was not done* 

A sense of humor is always listed as one of the assets of 
a good teacher or anyone who tries to work with children* This 
certainly is crucial,- for a study center coordinator* The job is a 
taxing one and volunteers must have someone who appreciates their 
feelings* For example, one coordinator periodically put out inform- 
ation sheets on the basis of test results and observations which she 
labelled ,s how v;e are doing * 11 This seemed to be just the right touch 
of lightness to be appreciated without being offensive* 

To deal with children, it is important that someone be 
available viio can remain outside of the immediate erases* Volunteer 
sometimes get very excited or very angry with children and a cairn 
adult on the premises can be most helpful* The coordinator must set 
limits for the children and enforce them because she is there all 
the time and knows the children better than the volunteers vho come 
only for a limited time* 

One important criterion for selecting a successful co- 
ordinator is whether that person has in the past or is currently 
tutoring children* This would appeal' obvious, but it is not* T/.o 
ability to work with groups of children can be learned on the joo, 
but unless the coordinator herself is or has been involved in indi- 
vidual work with children, it is harder for her to understand the 
v:ork of others* The volunteers also realise the difference, and are 
very aware of the coordinator who is not n on the firing linc ?: with 



them. Coordinators usually did not work regularly with a cnLld, be- 
cause of tiae demands of their job, but often took children for a 
short time until a decision could be made about assigning b hem. lacy 
sometimes substituted for volunteers who were absent or sat with 
children waiting for volunteers, working vdth them until the volunteer 
came* 

Hie South Shore coordinator spent one summer tutoring in 
another project, when her own center i-;as closed. She wonted to see 
for herself the results of the standard policy in many other centers 
of working with two children at one time, instead of individual 
tutoring. At the end of the summer, she was convinced that, without 
careful screerdng, such work was much less effective than individual 
work. She was convinced that, because of i the needs of the children, 
each of the two received less than half of her attention, and the 
presence of even two children was distracting to both. Observations 
of other volunteers at the same center also reaffirmed her conviction 
that individual tutoring is best. 

In Chicago, two central agencies were involved in recruit- 
ing volunteers. Hie Volunteer Service Corps of the Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Chicago and the Chicago Human Halations* Commission 
both referred prospective volunteers to projects* A minority of 
volunteers in the centers with which the project cooperated came 
from these sources. From the experiences of the first storefront 
center in a middle-class community and the South Shore YuCA, it was 
obvious that recruitment of the best volunteers depended very much 
on the coordinators or volunteers* personal contacts with the 
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cavnunity* Mass recruitment through businesses or through newspaper 
publicity were never an satisfactory* Three years of experience in 
other centers confirmed these first impressions* 

Tho coordinator of the center is the one vho is in contact 
every day with the children and the volunteers* 7ne successful ones 
were very tut or -oriented, and considered making themselves available 
to supervise volunteers ac the most important part of their job. 

At VJelle s- Barrow there was a small office roam, but this 
vras not used by the coordinator* She was involved with the program 
every day, even though volunteers were ‘working vdth the children* 
Seeing that they wore busy, making herself available v.r . • vor needed, 
but always working vdth the children herself, made her more of a co- 
worker vath the volunteers than a supervisor* She had no assigned 
responsibility for either groups or individuals* 

At north Park, the coordinator* s desk was in the same 
large room, vdth the volunteers and children* This vras a great advan- 
tage in a project vdth appro>±:ntely fifteen children and adults each 
evening* Although she could not hear what was going on at each table, 
sue coulg cell c> cod, Oi new o/iv> lessens ey oo 

and even how the children and volunteers felt about thorn. She v:os 
there before the volunteers arrived and aft// they left* 

At South Shore, one ox the two coordinators was often i:: 
an office down the hall from tie tutoring room* But tie other was 
usually in the main room, checking to see which children did r.ot chew 
up and offering to telephone the hones. Volunteers were greeted i.i.ou 
they arrived, and when they lefe* the paperwork was done before a/.d 
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after the time set aside for the actual tutoring* although vat h tv/o 
adults* it was possible to also do some of this work after lessons 
had begun. 

One of the problems with STEP* the college student project, 
was undoubtedly the use of an office removed from the tutoring lessons 
and physically behind the room used for the lessons. Tnere v;ere 
obvious. inhibitions to walking with a child being tutored through a 
roomful of children and adults to see if the coordinator was free. 
Neither were volunteers apt to return to the office* after the children 
left* because it was late in the afternoon and the majority of the 
volunteers were leaving. 

The effective coordinator has to be able to know what is 
going on between children and volunteers. She has to be more avail- 
able than just located in an office near the actual tutoring* end has 
to judge how much help or support volunteers need* If available every 
day* by being physically in the room when lessors begin* she finds 
that some volunteers want to show her or tell h^r what they ere doing. 
Many children want to be greeted ar.d chow her’ their work. Other 
children and volunteers may be rfiade nervous by the close presence of 
another a cult. 

The successful coordinators were very visible. They Icaev; 
of new materials that were available* and they know of ideas that 
volunteers had tried successfully • Often* they had examples of whau 
same children or some volunteers wore doing, to help other volunteers 
who were not as skilled. 
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The personal involvement of the coordinators in the work 
of volunteers affected tine patterns of recruitment* Their friends 
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and the social and community groups to which they had access were 



important in making the initial contacts with prospective volunteers* 
This pattern never changed, and volunteers wore most successfully 
recruited by the groups already active in tho centers* Their friends 
and the contacts of their friends brought the most stable volunteers* 
Most successful volunteers were recruited by word of mouth, and more 
by individual contact, despite the many groups interested in the 
v:ork who asked for study center staff to meet with their groups* 

Vih en newspaper advertisements v;cre used for recruitment 
of volunteers, less competent and short-time volunteers came. Many 
were inquiries, which seemed very spur -of- the moment , and when 
invited to attend the center to learn about it, many of these people 
did not show up* Some volunteers were successfully recruited by 
business companies, but the percentage of stable ones was small be- 
cause some volunteers seamed to agree to work only because it was 
expected of them# bith all largo recruiting efforts, there was 
tremendous loss between the first signing up of prospects, ar.d ihose 
who actually shaved up at the centers* And a minority* were never 
satisfactory volunteers although! they came regularly for six months, 
because they were quick to say that they had only agreed to to it 
because a supervisor had asked thorn to. 

Groups of high school and college students were sometimes 
recruited, and seemed to need someone from within the school to work 
with than. Tney needed supervision on the job, but they also seemed 
to need the involvement of someone from their son col. Otherwise, they 
developed a feeling that as long as a certain number of acubcncs c:me 
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each week, it need not be the same ones. 

ihe coordinators of South Shore, Welle s-Darrow and Worth 
Park all felt that high school students were in nany v:ays superior to 
college students as volunteers. Taeir reasons for thinking sc wore 
different. Some felt that the high school students had a coavaitment 
to their own cammvnity, which college students living in the com- 
munity temporarily could not share. Others felt that high school 
students were more willing to accept supervision ar.d more willing to 
ask for help from adults because they were not so alienated from 
adult society. ‘They still physically lived at home, and were less 
involved in their own search for independence* Another reason given 
for the superiority of high school youngsters was that they did not 
seem so concerned about the children's restlessness ar.d complaints 
about learning. It had not been so long, perhaps, sines they felt 
the same way# They were much more tolerant, generally, of xh o 
childrens need for mobility and even for nonsense. A child could 
scuirn or ridicule his work, and the high school student was usual!; 
not so worried about his loss of control or the -lack of concern for 
achievement. School had r.ot become such a deadly serious ordeal :h:-.t 
they could r.ot accept the childrens 5 wish to stop the work z iter a 
reasonable time and play checkers, even if there v;as obviously much 
more work to bo done. 

Because the coordinator was the person always available at 
the centers, she also became involved in orientation for volunteers. 
It v:as possible to have a group orientation only a*o the beginning of 
a new semester. Volunteers came alone or in pairs at other times. 
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Each center had some materials about thei. own programs, in addition 
to the pamphlet on ,: ATter-tchcol Study Centers." Volunteers visited 
at least once at Welles- Derr ov; and at South Shore, to observe a 
tutoring lesson or group homework help. At Worth Park, this pattern 
was changed to tv:o visits whenever possible, since the neighborhood 
was ojaite difficult and the staff wanted to be sure that the volun- 
teers realized the commitment they were making# 

It was not possible to recruit volunteers in advance. The 
centers all found that 'when people came to volunteer, they had to be 
immediately included into an ongoing program# Realistically, there 
was no waiting list of volunteers, as there was of children. Volun- 
teers would never have come, the centers were convinced, if told that 
they were needed "next month •" The exception was for the special 
summer school at 1 belles- Harrow \;herc tie commitment involved group 
work with children for a definite period one morning a week for six 
weeks. Tnose people were recruited beginning in March, ar.d began 
work in June# 

The presence of a coordinator who is available during tutor- 
ing lessons was of immediate benefit to the volunteers. The co- 
ordinators were impr eased, when they did mass a day at the center, at 
hovr much the children reacted to their absence# Children who seemed 
mainly aware of their own volunteer would react strongly to the fact 
that a coordinator v:as going to be absent# Tney immediately wanted to 
know who would be in her place. It is obviously not only the staff who 
lake to know "who is in charge.’ 1 

Most supervision of volunteer work has to cc./.o during tr.o 
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various centers to augment this direct supervision. 

At South Shore, tno coordinator was a social worker. Four 
experienced teachers offered to do the basic supervision. They v;ore 
not involved in the day- to- -day work of the center, and were seldom 
there. Volunteers had to sign up and go to their homos; very few 
went and those who did felt that the supervision was far too rigid. 

Some were told to use only one workbook for a forty- five minute lesson. 
Tney all used a variety of materials, but felt unconfort*’ ‘ e about not 
follov/ing tlie supervisor 1 s wishes. After the social worker who was 
at the center every day assumed supervision, there v/cre many fewer 
problems and volunteers were quick to ask questions. Whoever super- 
vises a study center has to learn along with the staff, and be willing 
to be very flexible. 



ground in social work or in education, but had the closest relationship 
to her volunteers. She had had some previous experience ir. v.orh in 
summer camps, including tutoring. Chile she was very close to her 
volunteers, she was also successful because she had continuous super- 
vision from the project staf , in particular froa the principal inves- 
tigator. She was at first reluctant t m * answer inquiries froa volunteers, 
but she was very reliable about collecting their questions and passing 
then on to the project staff. The principal investigator read the 
volunteer repox-ls and the questions that the volunteers had accumulated, 
fhc fully responded in writing to the ir queries and added come of her 
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own* Monthly staff conferences wore ncld at which the principal inves- 
tigator and the study center coordinator were present, by dismissing the 
children a half hour early and asking the volunteers to remain a half 
hour longer. Tnese meetings tended to be somewhat formal. Volunteers 
v;ore asked to present summaries about children, with whom, they were 
working, or there was a topic for general discussion such as the 
testing program* Because North Park, as well as all the other centers, 
cooperating with the project, followed the policy that there wore no 
super 1 /! sors who were not part of the working staff, communication 
developed* In time the study center coordinator took a more and more 
active role in answering queries and giving direction to the work of 
the volunteers, and the principal investigator was able to withdraw 
from this role. 

.toother -crucial task of the coordinators was to collect new 
teaching materials ana make suggestions to the volunteers in this 
respect* It was also the responsibility of the coordinator to explain 
test results to the volunteers. Specific answer s were found not as 
difficult for coordinators as offering general support* The co- 
ordinators must be supportive and sympathetic, particularly v;ith 
young volunteers* the coordinators all felt that young people needed 
more support and encouragement than did middle-aged housewives or 
volunteers with teaching or related professional experience* 

One obvious hazard of young adults working with children v.sc 
their tendency to expect superior intelligence or achievement. At 
5T2P, 28 per cent of the volunteers considered their students to have 
"better than average intelligence," although it appeared tkne none did. 
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At North Park, tho volunteers were rauch more realistic, cut perhaps 
because many had been working in tho center for a long time. There 
has been so much written about ,r nidden talent 11 that young adult 
volunteers, particularly, often have unrealistic expectations* The 
attitude was similar to that of a college student counseling in a 
volunteer program who came for advice and asked "how do you know 
when you have two C and D students sitting in front of you which one 
has the hidden talent?" 

Part of this over-estimation came from the tutor 1 ? de.ire 
in the first lessons to see strengths of the children® The fact that 
the children wore usually extremely amenable at first, perhaps be- 
cause of their ov - nope*, made it difficult for the volunteers to 
realise that this was not tho vhole picture® As they got to know the 
children better, the job oi tutoring became more difficult* Poolings 
of personal defeat and discouragement almost always became obvious 
with the young volunteers* 

The centers that relied primarily on a cult housewives felt 
that the first month was most crucial. Support during that month ur.ti 
the volunteer felt secure and committed to tho center was most iapor- 
tant. After the initial month, . elder volunteers were almost 
certain to continue. Those who left did so during tine first month, so 
much so that coordinators said that the first month was the crucial 
one, and "if the volunteer comes regularly for a month, you knew you 
can then count on her and ’she 1 11 stay. The main drop out is in tho 
first month, and there is no use calling these people because you do 
not vrant them. If we can only keep them for one month, they are 
’hooked. ftr 
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With young adults and students, the first month was also 



crucial in the same way. By having the volunteer visit twice at the 
storefront and sit in on tutoring lessons, they not only realized what 
the Job involved, but also devel oped some relationship to the other 
tutors. This was considered important, because their hardest time 
seemed to come after six or eight weeks, and they were reluctant to 
admit their discouragement. Having an experienced volunteer feel some 
responsibility for a new recruit made it more likely that the new 
volunteer would find support in the second or third month when she 
got discouraged. 

At North Park the coordinator knew from the records the 
feelings of some volunteers, but found that many were reluctant to 
admit Just how discouraged they . felt. Tne informal sessions with 
volunteers provided the group support the volunteers needed. They 
needed time together without the professional project staff. The 
coordinator learned that, if she asked the volunteers how their work 
was, they often felt compelled to report that everything was SclolLs-* 
factory. But if given the opportunity and encouragement to talk, they 
would admit the feelings that they did not write in their reports. 

It was a pattern for the volunteers working together to go out at 
least once a month, after the tutoring sessions, in addition to the 
formal staff meetings. There was always one volunteer in the group 
who expressed concern and dissatisfaction. There was also always at 
least one who had gone through the same experience previously. These 
informal meetings were considered by the coordinator and the volunteers 
to be most helpful. After two years as a coordinator, one college 
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student felt that the most important understanding she had gained 
from the job was how long and slow the process of helping these 
children was, and that her main contribution was to help volunteers 
to understand this. 

Some volunteers would only admit feelings of dissatisfaction 
after being assured that such feelings were quite normal. They often 
then blamed their reluctance on their initial enthusiasm* They 
reported that, despite orientation, they wanted so badly to succeed as 
volunteers that they had entertained unrealistic hopes for themselves. 
These had not usually been expressed, and the staff had no vray of 
knowing that the job they did had not measured up to their own private 
hopes and expectations* This, the volunteers felt, was hard to admit. 

The personal relationship between child and tutor cannot be 
separated from the academic work • Many volunteers reported concern 
with the strong attachment the children showed for them. "This kid 
expects too much of me.” n I worry, because Mary says she will never 
work with any other tutor — is she too attached to me?” Only one 
volunteer expressed the opposite fear, that -she was too involved in a 
study center child and was worried that her own children would become 
aware of this* At some time during the tutoring lessons, many volun- 
teers became concerned that the “child is learning only to please me.” 

Young volunteers are able to admit that they seldom accept 
the coordinator^ initial orientation about how difficult the job is. 
They are enthusiastic, and most anxious to do well. The children are 
usually, at first, also trying very hard to please a new adult. If 

4 

adults have unrealistic expectations, it can almost be assumed that 
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the children do too* Perhaps the process of working together is as 
much influenced by the child 1 s, as by the adults* , realizations that 
progress is slow* 

The children rather quickly became attached to their volun- 
teers, and some did claim that they 11 could never work with anyone 
else* 11 Some went so far as to say they wanted a nev; volunteer who 
^looked like this one 11 or 1T who smiles like she does. 11 This never 
seemed to be true. When volunteers did leave, the children rather 
quickly related to a new adult* They often referred to former volun- 
teers, but the one who was helping them at any one time commanded 
their loyalty* It was so important to have someone that these 
expressions seemed more a fear of being left while still needing help • 
than of wanting any particular physical features in a volunteer. 

M 3eing accepted 11 was important to these children, and the fact that 
they could be accepted by more than one adult, and work successfully 
with them, was also important. 

Coordinators had special tasks in recruiting and supervising 
men volunteers. One of the failures of elementary' education in general 
and in our efforts as well has been to involve men. At the storefront, 
about one third of the adult volunteers each year were men. These 
were predominately white professional young adults. In the housing 
project, the only men aside from one staff member were a man teacher 
and high school boy in one summer school and several high school and 
college boys during each academic year. At South Shore, the staff was 
also overwhelmingly female, but there were always some men volunteers 
and one of the coordinators was male. The college project had about 
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one-third male volunteers* Despite various recruiting efforts 
individual projects and the city coordinating agency, the bulk of 
volunteers has always been and still is, female. 

She college student project did not function successfully 
enough for the staff to know if there v;as a difference in the 
capability of male and female volunteers there. At the other three 
centers, the coordinators and staff agreed that men were more difficult 
to supervise in work with children. Work with children is obviously 
more often a skill possessed by wo non. The men were often either too 
hard on the children, too demanding in their standards, or they tended 
to bo overly-impressed with the children 5 s abilities. They had much 
less awareness of v.kat can reasonably be ejected of children at any 
given age. 

Tne men volunteer s, far more often than the women, wore ens- 
c our aged about the lack of achievement of the children and would 
attempt to be tough and dcau r.dir.g, so that the children wither rw. 
Ironically, they v;ore also more often passive end insisted on j.utlmg 
the children plan their lessons, or just play games. They more of sen 
narked the children 1 s papers with l: 100*s w regardless of tne content 
end despite general center policy to not give grades, they would 
report n she reads well 11 or ir he is good in aritVrrrtic,” despite the 
record which showed very poor achievement or without apparently 
realizing that the work the child did well v:as on a level that, was 
below where he could actually achieve. 

Tne male volunteers accepted the notion that 11 toys n cod a 
role model.” Tnic idea has so permeated tne popular culture t'r.t ;w..- 
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professionals and parents in the inner-city mention it as often 
do professionals. It is always in terms of -working with pre-: 
adolescent boys that' efforts are made to recruit men. 

No one could dispute the problems of boys growing up without 
adequate male models for identification, but the discussion never in- 
cludes the needs of girls for male models, and this is a problem of at 
least as much importance. At the study centers, it was the girls vho 
seemed most aware of the men. It was the girls who more often men- 
tioned a male staff member or visitor, who may have left the center 
a year before. 

The need for boys to relate to men is so well accepted that 
the young men in the center had no trouble in accepting the curiosity 
of the boys about them, or their hesitant attempts to approach them. 

But they often reported feeling at a loss to know how to handle similar 
approaches from the girls. The girls would more often approach them 
without knowing what to say, or make polite or disparaging remarks 
about the young mens 1 clothes* Often, they vould just “hang around” 
watching them. 

At North Park, and \l elle s-Bar r ow, the volunteers who worked 
together quickly developed a strong feeling of comraderie* It was 
customary to introduce every new child or volunteer to everyone. The 
fact that male volunteers knew the names of the girls, and could greet 
them by name, seemed important. Because of staff discussions about 
the apparent wish of the girls to relate to them, they were better able 
to accept their overtures and make casual conversations with them, 

A number of men volunteers worked with young girls under twelve, 
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Recall .3 they were next on the waiting list when the non volunteers 
vrer e available* But the non volunteers — more then the women — were 
obviously important to the other girls who attendee the sane everting* 

If a boy approached men as the girls do, to try to make 
conversation, his need would be understood by everyone and accented as 
very normal* If a girl expressed the sane need, she night be considered 
sexually precocious or even disturbed. The fact that sensitive. 



thoughtful volunteers needed help in understanding and accepting the 
girls 1 needs indicated a basically different attitude towards girls. 
The fact that never did the parents or non-professionals mention such 



ncc 



for girls — but talked very often of the accepted necessity of 



contact with males for the boys — seems to demonstrate a lack of aware 
nc os of the preb* .one of girls. 

For some time, there has been concern that girls can be 
more vicious arid more • self -destructive than boys. Study center staff 
wore c rare that the girls were often scratched, kicked, or had their 



clothing torn by other gum s. The coys ouu r.ot so often s crate 



* 



In me o tang wxtu voauntoor groups, ana coccrvang ti . am a. an 
action, it sggv.cg obvious inns v » c i.an voauntcers were oitcn ccuccivnu 
ana no a loss to uuucrsct nn one ^ u. ^ a * 1 r c- * ». a » . -^-d >j oo 
by gii'ls. Particularly young men adults s emetines cither nb.-wily 
cnCiCu c ccn u v u o convex jc-ao.. ^ ova **« v-u 

resorted to 1 id doing 1 r themselves. If volunteer groups plan to incite- 
an pro ^ l cai s , so...e ui i. LiUS«j-*L.i *.■***0 »»o c_«d v«. o _ ^ ^ t 

of girls to ,T £alk to men” ought to bo under stood, incur tentative, 
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halting efforts ought not to bo rejected or Lie do fun of. 

The need for more mle contact in the schools is obvious 
and often discussed, but usually only in terms of recruiting mere rial 
teachers* Fro; a our experience, it was not only the amount of contact 
that v:as important, but the quality of such contact* C art air-ly more 
efforts could be made to introduce more part-time paid and volunteer 
help into the schools. It could even be argued that it would be 
beneficial for all children to have increased contacts, even brief 
ones, with Lien vbo are not teachers and preachers, vino now represent 
the major adult male contacts of many inner-city children. 

One special problem of supervision which emerged at the 



3 tor ox r on t center was wutn .ncxna 
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referred by the schools to the college student project, the differ- 
ence v;o.s in the abundance of unusual names. These included very 
farcy , i.iaco up names and most unusual surnames uscci as giver. r«‘.uc* 



used in one family* Along with the unusual names was the practf.eo 
of giving nicknames to trie children, nicknames whi ch completely 
replaced the given name with!:; the fn.dly circle* fouc times ah ere 
wore similar to ^Treasure ’ 1 and *■ 
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derogatory overtones and carried hidden negative meanings. 

The staff became aware of the problem of nicknames at the 
storefront center during the first few weeks. Volunteers were generally 
called by their first names, and their use of the children’s nick- 
names was sometimes defended by reference to the orientation material 
which encouraged them to find out what a child preferred to be called. 
These instructions had been meant for such innocuous changes as “Bob“ 
or “Bobby” for “Bobert.“ Even after many discussions of these names, 
and some children’s apparent feelings that 'there was something wrong 
with their odd names, the volunteer staff insisted on the practice of 
using nicknames. Even after a child confided that his nickname had 
been selected by the family because it rhymed with “stupid,” many 
volunteers found it hard to believe that these nicknames wore 
derogatory. 

One evening there was a particularly disruptive outburst 
in the study center which brought the whole problem of nicknames to 
a climax. For the first time, the children in the center joined in 
the disturbances started by youngsters without appointment vac came 
in to disrupt. Tne study center children started to use nicknames 
for each member of the volunteer staff. These were nicknames which 
the staff had not heard before, but which the youngsters were obviously 
using among themselves to refer to staff members* All of -die nick- 
names in varying degree were either just nonsense or derogatory* The 
adults felt that they were derogatory when, for example, one was 
called a “big oak*“ The volunteers learned that for these youngsters, 
nicknames had derogatory and depreciatory overtones and were not 
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merely terms of intimacy* After that evening nicknames were cropped* 
It is our conclusion that in the search for self esteem, teachers and 
volunteers need to use the given name, to convey that the name, even 
if strange or odd, is acceptable* 

At this point, it is relevant to join together the findings 
on the turnover of tutors and the turnover of students at the four 
study centers. Turnover is an indicator of the effectiveness or lack 
of effectiveness of the internal management of a study center* How- 
ever, it is necessary not to treat the findings in a mechanical 
fashion* As reported previously, the STS? project had the highest 
turnover; this represented both the impact of internal management 
and the fact that college projects have built in high turnover. 

Ilorth Park had the lowest turnover in good measure reflecting the 
character of the particular pool of volunteers which it mob ili sed, 
nearby residents with, a strong commitment to social change* The 
South Shore turnover was only slightly higher than that of north Park 
and given the fact that it was a racially changing neighborhood, this 
was, to- a considerable eicbent, an expression of the effectiveness of 
supervision* VJeHes-Darrow recruited a large proportion of its velum 
teors for short term summer projects, so that the data on turnover 
are not as meaningful* 

One. of the issues in turnover is the relative turnover of 
volunteers and of students* These data are interesting in and of 
themselves, but they are also a reflection of the effectiveness of 
study centers and the problems they have to meet. If : re the eu_ 

that student turnover was higher than the turnover of tutors, this 
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would be a clear indication of the ineffectiveness of a specific 
program. It would iinply that the tutors. iron e unable to hold and 
service -choir youngsters# In general, this was not idle case* 

For this purpose it is possible to e;canine turnover in 
per cent age terns of the tutors and students viio started fell in 1965 
and who v:erc cent inning as of February* 1967* SIS? displayed high 

end youngsters; it is interesting to note that 
' both v;as equal; 19 »0 per cent for the tutors 
cent for the students# ly this censure, South Snore had 
a lev.' or rate of turnover and again cruel for both tutors and young - 
suer o; yi$Q per cent for the tutors and 3 for the students, it 
Forth Park, rot only v:as the rate of turnover lower out turnover was 
1 owe r uno youngseers t. . e_n — or u*c i^uvO* f> to Cu,v..cjx cy 

of the center to hold its youngsters; the figures wore ?e*r cent* 

for the tutors ar.d 56*7 per cent for the students* 
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In launching uno c.aeousuriui.on, ie was a s sure e a tnrre me 
essential education*! content would have three elcmnts; hone work 
help, one to one tutoring in reading end reatha-.atics, ar.d a library 

e ncFLi Lg • i~.Oi.tC nOiw iicup .vl-s seen >.* s c>up^>lj <—n ay^rogwuiwo e ^ l. . . 

where youngsters under the supervision of adults could get ami atm 
ana support to do xhcir nenevrom* A r, mu . »u*. . ov ur nr r_ n g am & "U- — 
would be required* The tutoring program was obviously rrore cow. pli- 
cated, but it was seen as a relatively straight for*, rare pregrew. '..hit. 
c o j1 o bo r Ccicii jl.^ 1 oa «• a » ii o a..u w . - • » j uj • a a a > c ^ u» c » * 
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is set forth in the principal investigator’s pamphlet on ’’After School 
Study Centers” and in Reining Hands (University of Chicago Press)* 

The idea of the library was to make it possible for youngsters to take 
home books, since practically all of them never had any books in their 



homes* At the time when the demonstration project was launched, it 
was in effect the informal policy of most Chicago schools not to allow 
youngsters to take their textbooks home at night, claiming that they 
generally lost them if they did. 

The quantitative data presented above indicates that the 
academic content had an impact* But the study center also had other 



activities, including games and cultural activities, which vrere pert 



of the program and which probably contributed to the effectiveness 
of their work* It is necessary, at this’ point, to examine with seme 



care the notion of cultural enrichment, since it has come to be a 
slogan with mechanical end arbitrary implications. 

In recent years, one approach to helping poor children has 
been to emphasize “cultural enrichment * w Foundation grants and school 
programs have been based on the concept that, if exposed to “cultural 



activities,” slum children will be motivated to achieve. Like other 
approaches that have attracted national attention, this seemed a 
possible basis for action programs that might solve the problem by 
exposing poor children to many new experiences that are part of the 
heritage of the so-called middle class child. There is some evidence 
that children respond to such activities with new interest in learning, 
and signs of mental and emotional growtii* Too result is an almost 
mandatory requirement to include these programs in any project that 
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seeks funds for work with inner-city children# 

Manuals celled "Cultural Drnixhricnt" have appeared. These 
are lists of suggested group trips in the city* Whether children are 
taken to an expensive concert or to a free trip through a factory or 
industry, the result is called "cultural enrichment*" The term, 
unfortunately, has become so well-known that one mother brought her 
child to a study center saying "Please take him* I want him to have 
a little culture*” 

In fact, the groups of volunteers who started out trying to 
do group work and individual v:ork immediately found that group work 
was far more difficult* Many found it impossible, since it requires 

f 1 

mere preparation and some ability to supervise a group of children. 
Despite the obvious difficulties these children had in working in 
groups or in sharing adults, many guidelines and suggestions for 
volunteer efforts included an almost mandatory requirement that such 
groups concern themselves with "cultural enrichment." 

Webster 7 s dictionary defines "cultural" as "fostering cf 
growth." There is no mention of its being an extraneous characterist 
of any group, or that it must be acquired through the payment of mono 
or by traveling to new places in large groups. Middle-class parents 
foster their children’s growth in many ways, including the use of 
public facilities* This use of public facilities- 0. SHIcLi. JL p£I* \j Cm 
the efforts of parents, vino would be deeply concerned if their childr 
came to regard "culture” as something that exists only in specific 
institutions. Despite this, such programs are sometimes expected to 
provide for the "cultural” needs of poor children* 
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There is a danger that the popular concept of “cultural 
enrichment "can actually detract from more meaningful contributions 
that study centers can make. The experience of working with individual 
volunteers in. a familiar setting was obviously a very meaningful 
experience for many children* Gne obvious lack of the children is in 
knowing what to do with their free time* Both at the housing project 
and at the storefront center, children learned many games which middle- 
class childi'en play* They began, for the first time, to visit each 
other 1 s home to play games* At both centers, games and pussies were 
checked out and used at home over the weekends* 

Inner-city children have not had. adequate experiences of 
traveling to places of interest in the city. It is equally true that 
they have other needs which are as valid* Games were one major one, 
and this included a wide range of alternatives* The girls had not 



learned to play “jacks, 11 although quick to claim that they could. 
Neither did they know that they were available in the dine store a for 
ten cents* None of the children could play any table game “by the 
rules,” including checkers* Active outdoor genes were just as much 
enjoyed, and just as new* The songs which children sing in day-camps 
and overnight camps seemed completely new to the children* Usually, 
they like to sing, but their singing was quite limited to “pop” tunes 
from the radio* 

Sewing classes were most popular* The children too young 
to participate would stand outside the dcor and look wi tn 1 on gun g eye; 
at the older girls who were included in this class. They did not 
stand outside of other classes, but each day, there were young chilcr; 
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watching longingly outside the sewing room. This was obviously a 
skill with special meaning to them* 

Volunteers have numerous sldLlls and much knowledge to offer 
children in the inner-city and ought not to be un; or pressure to do 
group work before they are able to or wish to, The individual trips 
that volunteers made with children were most successful. Of those 
trips, the volunteers consistently reported that the most successful 
ones, when they felt closest to the children, were the times the 
children came to their apartments to bake, prepare lunch, or to help 
in building bookshelves. 

It would seen reasonable that group work within a familiar 
sotting ought to precede taking groups a distance from the center, 
Many volunteers graduated from individual to group work, or were able 
to function as effective group leaders because they had special skills 
to teach. But in general, most volunteer projects found working with 
a group of underachieving children to be most difficult. It is un- 
fortunate that the whole concept of "cultural enrichment 57 came to be 
so divorced from the work of the study centers, so that tutoring 
projects often felt compelled to offer group trips, whether or not 
they had a viable group, or any experience with groups. 

At the storefront center, all children went on individual 
trips with volunteers, or two volunteers who were friends took their 
children together. Despite the obvious success of this pattern, there 
were continual discussions of the value of "cultural enrichment" and 
whether the center ought to do more. Group activities planned after 
tutoring lessons on specific evenings went well, and the volunteer 
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Children do not always cot out of in outing what night be 
expected* One group of boys from a slum neighborhood , taken on a 
short tour of various CQaimunitics in the city, were most impressed 
and talked most about the fact that there were clean alleys. They 
had not realized that such alleys existed* A group taken to a music 
concert in a very beautiful auditorium appeared unimpressed with the 
music compared to the beauty of the building which overwhelmed them* 
Among trips from one center which the children enjoyed was 
a trip of primarily very capable, motivated children to a college 
campus* In their literature course, they had read of Enrico Fermi 
and were surprised that important work had been done in Chicago* 

They especially talked of wanting to see the plaque, commemorating 
the first chain reaction* Actually, this did not interest them as 
much as the fact that a college is not confined to one building, as 
their experience of schools had led them to believe. Even more 
exc ‘ ting to the girls was the visit to a staff member's house for 
lunch. After the trip, the boys talked of the college* The girls 
talked of the house, Vdiich as one girl excitedly reported had 
tT carpet in the toilet — just like the hhite House, J; which she had,, 
of course, never seer but only imagined* There w-erc also several 
outings to see movies in the homes of volunteers* The homes fasci- 
nated the children much more than did the movies* 

After conducting a six week special summer school in the 
housing project area f.or three summers, the staff realized how much 
it meant to the children to travel out of the area in small groups* 
To give a youngster a meaningful experience outside his neighborhood, 
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it is not necessary to organa so 






outings were offered at every opportunity* rut th ore i-mu 



i Go- 



ing .-rrong the staff that the nicest prolan for these children v:ould 
bo, ideally, that they could be we’- coxed to another area* For year’s, 
people have cone to inner- city err r to ;:ork vith children* It v/oulu 
be especially meaningful for these children to know that they rrc 
vrelcome elsewhere, and that it is not all a one-v;ay process. If 
middle- class or suburban groups wold offer their facilities and 
invite these children to share their church centers — and especially 
their children — for half days or two days a week, the children would 
not only be delighted, but would learn about different social -worlds 
and become more capable of bridging what is r.o w a real gap between 
their vrorld and others. 

Many centers in Chicago started out as very cutitieus pro- 
jects, taking for their model the first after -school center which 
opened in a middle-class neighborhood, it v:as not difficult for this 
gi’Oup to recruit seventy volunteers including a lergo rm.wcr of 
women who had previously taught school, and to secure during the first 
c\ .o monen s , boratcc. ro or s ana rorcrcr.co vmerrexs woron c.r pro:n. m n«y 
$2,0C0. they served live schools, and children from first grade 
through the eighth grade. Month Par’:, in particular, started by 
fashioning itself after this format. Despite the fact that their 
available space v;as much smeller, they recruited children -,dth flyers, 
and sought to ficlp several neighborhood schools, they even included 
pre-schoolers and high school students in their originrl plan, if: 
f ound tr.at tr.eoc groups cu.u r.eo cor e m c ny s~ gnuiicmt r.n — 'v.u* 
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Volunteers viho were recruited 



were offered a wide variety of Jobs to 
do- including reading to .croups of pre-schoolers and leading clubs 
for hi 31 school students. linen the center actually opened, it was 
obvious that there was no available roora for group activities, the 
rrajority of children v;ere in third through sixth grades, end they 
needed individual help* The progr«i;i v;as redefined as a one-oo-one 
tutoring pro gran, although the board felt that this vas only the 
first step. This objective turned out to-be enough work for thru, 
and, except for a f :v; children 'ho always carse to do homework, the 
program remained essentially one of tutoring. 

Other pro grans, such as South Shore, began as tutoring 
rare grans and then fo'ur.d that their “graduates 11 needed additional help 
?ucy added sone r easing clubs to help those children, but only fer 
one year v;or e these a significant pare of the progra:.;. fee uorc year 
there v:as practically no response iron the cliildren to the invitation 



Cnc 



to join a club. 

in er ever projects opened vneir doors to 
wished to corse, they found thecas elves ovcrwholisea. 
city endec* up Gm.j' o. .c—o— .■ 

Ci l/ 0 e* • 

host projects call th absolves “tutoring 11 program 
very fc;r actually have operated on a ono-tc-one ratio with 
children. Particularly in the inner-city nost projects so 
in having r.orc than cnc adult to work vaou tores or four’ c. 
Tutoring on a group basis is ;.ui: were difficult and recplr 
:;ore training and c::p crier.cc. 1.* general, the results -:rc 
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satisfactory. Si ere are exceptions in almost every setting* Seme 
pairs of children seera to work very well together, and there arc 
exceptional volunteers who wish to and are able to v-ork vdth more 
than one child at a time. Moreover, the children who are more able 
to work in groups are those who are approximately at grade level or 
above. They are far norc able to there an adult, Just because their 
needs do not see.11 to bo ov or wh cluing • The inability of most study- 
cent or children to share and to function in a gi'oup setting v;as an 
obvious shock to ua ny people working in centers. 

It is more possible to have groups for homework help. 
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telling or reacting, and I’efroeluxnts. The volunteers coax* as a rm 



arid so do the children. There is no evidence of close porsoml 
relationships, and if the scene volunteers do not attend every week, 
program still gees on. It seems unfortunate that so smy groups 
selected tutoring progress as the only alternative, instead of cipio 
vrhrt they might better be able to offer. 

The typical tutoring project or study center opens in fee 
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fall, after school begins* 




It is usually sot up “with expectations 
of continuing at least through the aca eerie year. At Chris teas tine , 
the project is usually sh ut down for the holiday, and has to be put 
together again in January. £ one do not recover quickly, and take, at 
least a month to got started again* Then, if there is a holiday at 
Easter time, the project shuts down age in. Many end early in the 
spring, usually claiming that the children lose interest ;,he r* actually, 
the volunteers are dropping out. Tae sheer mechanics of setting up 
projects after each disruption takes a considerable amount of time, 
and it is difficult for projects to plan their time coraritmont s art 
schedules* To make programs work in the inn ex'- city it is necessary 
to have realistic- time tables* High school and college students seen 
to have particular trouble making long —r an^ a plans* A oen. or twelve 
week commitment would be realist! : for many student groups, and might 
forestall the unplanned leaving of a larger number of volunteers* 

Most study centers operate for four days per week* Study 
center staff found that Friday was a day ca 'which not as many children 
attended an afternoon program The children did not usually have 
homework on the weekends* In evening programs, Friday was the least 
popular evening for volunteers* 7ne pattern of Monday through 7nvr s- 
dey be cane quite standard in study centers* At the housing project, 
the school social center was especially active on Wednesdays, so the 
afternoon program took place on the other days, including Friday* 
fJLthough the children were not as apt to have homework assignments, 
they attended in just as largo numbers on Fi’idays, and it vug a good 
day for activities* Where the only available activity was homework, 
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Friday was not considered a satisfactory day. 

At all the centers, the staff he cane aware of hoi*: ranch more 

difficult the children became as idle week progressed. There v;as a 
recoil, sable tension before Friday. This became much worse before 
holidays. The v/eek before Christmas and the weeks before the ending 
of the school year are especially difficult. Public school teachers 
are also aware of this problem, but usually explained the reason as 
the T; excitement of the children because they are looking forward to 
vacation. t? Generally, there is little discussion of this issue in 
the educational literature and in the preparation of teachers. 

Tnc nost extreme reaction reported .from the centers was at 
the housing project during the last v:eek of the special s wirier, dx.col 
North Park avoided much of this trouble by remaining open almost 
continually, The children scan so obviously anxious that it is im- 
possible to dismiss their concern as ^excitement. 1 *’ gven vhilo they 
talk of sleeping late and watching television ell day, the tone cf 
voice does not sound happy. Tney a: re increasingly restless and in- 
attentive and much more prone to minor squabbles. 

The staff could identify so no of the children vho reacted 
most strongly to tic coring holidays as those v:ho more more often in 
the streets, and perhaps more vulnerable to trouble there, Neck-on is 
are a time when the children more often lose track of time, and 
Saturday morning programs have to begin late in the morning. 

At Nolle s- Parr or the last week of a six v/ock special summer 
school was difficult for two summers. The third summer, the staff 
so a; rare of the problem that they made special efforts. Mary volvr.tc 
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had been involved in former sulkier pro grams , so they wanted 'ho know 
ho 7 ,; to make it less difficult. Extra activities 'were planned in 
every class* If two projects for a craft class v:cro planned, the 
volunteers in charge were asked to add at least one more project* 
i;o one expected to solve the problem but only hoped to keep the 
children so busy that there would be less tension and disruption* 

The staff was pleased and surprised when the fined week passed without 
any 01 " the arguments* tears or extreme restlessness what they had 
anticipated* Both volunteers and the coordinator were convinced that 
the ef Torts mde to offer more activities and more choice than usual 
wa s responsible for their success* 

Tile child' on ciweys claim. that the last few weeks of 
regular school are spent in ^finishing up :1 workbooks end what they 



do much less work near idee end of the year* A morning ru.y bo spent 
choc ling-in books. If who approach to holidays is really as difficuli 
and a mci e ty-pr o vokin g to these children as it appears to be, this 
problem ought to concern the schools* and perhaps greater efforts mad: 
to offer meaningful work or acwlvitics particularly during die last 
week. It is also obviously a tragedy for those children that so 
many agencies operate by “office hours” and are not available when 
they most need then. Week-ends scan frittering to the::* because . 
they lose tho structure they have known during the week* but few 
agencies offer any week -end activity* Muiy operate from nine to five 
on weekdays. In the evenings, the children who attend the storefront 
eerier at berth Park ere in the streets when not at tic center — Here 
:1s no other place for than to be. On trie weekends, they are also in 
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tnc s*rcc*. 



Iterials 




The centers cooperating with the demonstration project had 
a variety of materials available. These included a supply of pencils, 
theme paper for school assignments, crayons arid “scratch” paper, such 
as paper that was mimeographed on one side. They all ha c. donated 
magazines and books, encyclopedias and dictionaries. Sets of standard 
vocaoularies such as the Dolch cards and phrases, arithmetic flash- 
cards and various phonics, reading and arithmetic games and work books 
v/ere kept in a supply cupboard, which v, T as in some centers locked* 

Volunteers often started out using sets of pro gr armed 
materials, because they were labelled by grade level and appeared 
easy to manage* Their sice, in snail single-story sheets, made them 
more appealing to the children than long books* Study centers need 
such materials in part because they are attractive to youngsters* 

But their potential was found to be limited sinco their segmented 
character limited effective learning end failed to develop sustained 
interest* 

A variety of school readers always had to be available, be- 
cause the children often looked for something familiar* Eve n the 
format was familiar to there, so that they often selected that type of 
book, even though they irere different from those they hae used in 
school. The centers each solicited or bought some of the materials 
listed for reluctant readers, such as controlled vocabulary series* 
Again, volunteers liked these because the reading level was clearly 
indicated* 

The new* readers, which wore not yet available in the public 
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schools, were very successfully used* The Detroit readers v/ore the 
first, but when the Baric Street headers became available, every center 
managed to secure semo and both children *nd volunteers reacted very 
favorably to them* \\aen the children borrowed, thorn to take home and 
to school, several teachers sent notes back with children asking 
whore they had obtained the books* r ,7ith several older children, and 
especially those who required extensive review, the Structural Ponding 
series was used* Tae books were used successfully by a number of 
volunteers but they all had a good deal of supervision. 

A supply of phonics end arithmetic workbooks were often 
at first welcomed by the children, partly because they were far.'i liar* 
In fact, the children often explained to volunteers what was vaulted 
in the exorcises. Soma would seem to hide behind such familiar 
materials, and many showed that they wore aware of the responses 
wanted* They could work mechanically, without really having to tairi: 
about vhat they were doing, or understand it. 

Gradually, paper back books became one of the most appeal- 
ing materials for the children* They often commented that they were 
^little* 1 books and they liked their small sice* Paperbacks were 
considered 1! real if books, in contrast to the controllod vocabulary 
series which were thought to bo special devices for backward students. 
The children often preferred to take a regular library book . itheut a 
picture on the cover, explaining that it was a u renl n book, sr.d they 
scorned to prefer to struggle with harder books than to accept whaw 
v,*as obviously especially packaged for poor readers.; 

All the centers found it useful arid in fact necessary t . 
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supplement their library with nev; materials* At the storefront center, 
neighborhood residents began to come by during the first week. This 
pattern continued* They brought paper, pencils, books arid magav; inos 
as donations. In the housing project, the CKA staff was very respon- 
sive to requests, but again, volunteers brought many materials. At 
both centers, parents several times sent a dollar bill folded up v/ith 
the registration form, explaining that they knew the center used 
rr.£jny donations, and they would like to help* In one case, the staff 
v:as concerned because one of tine poorest families brought in a 
conation of v5> but the obvious pride of the family seamed more im- 
portant than the fact that they could ill afford such a contribution. 

At norc:i A'-iTK, vhe ch a lore.- *\rOu>e Uic ^ ><OwOS it* 
donations, and tills ves a v; el come assig.ar.cnt for then* At the housing 



project, it vras handled by the 



tOTuQ 
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a note, and often the children wrote such letters individually or 
collectively* 

The efforts of the volunteers to have the children bring 
homework from school were not generally successful, until the children 
knev; then quite veil* Vhiie good volunteers could and did simply ask 
what kind of work they were doing in school, and make up appropriate 
materials, the majority never developed this ability. TV.oy depended 
or. the materials and suggestions of the center staff. 

Coordinators had expected volunteers to assume more respon- 
sibility for materials. Gradually, they all admitted that this eccr-cd 
unrealistic. Volunteers considered their time at the center as their 
contribution, and few brought materials vrith then. The exception v;.e 
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in the college tutoring project, where there was a pattern of 
developing original stories, letters end gomes for the children. 

Vfnile a variety of materials seemed helpful and no cosset ry 
because of the needs of both volunteers and children, the actual 
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materials seemed very secondary to the ability of the volunteers to u 
then. For a completely uninterested child, a volunteer selected an 
issue of Life magazine with an exciting space venture recorded in 
pictures. The child v:as not really interested nt all, and the volun- 
teer felt let down. But in looking at the magazine, the little girl 
noticed the /meric an flag on a spaceship and very excitedly said 



-that 1 s Mr* Kennedy* s flag.- She 
flag and that of her country* Sh 
largo nap of the U.S.A* , which ha 



d unaware that it was aico her 



interested in looking at & 
on ui0 wal- xor v'<*ceiCo, b.»v 



hoc not seined appealing. The rest of the evening was spent v/i;h 
tho roop, ‘dtn the child full of questions. LV.ich states v;ero first? 
V/here were all the states she had hoard of? 

In each center, most youngsters developed a positive inter a 
in one or more subjects or topics. But there v;ero a minority, two or 



three out of fifty, for whom interests or ideas that -appealed- could 
not bo found* Nearly all volunteers needed suggestions, materials 
available, and lous ox onccui cigo-.^e-.t «.o dove— op unG'v mo erases i.« 
their youngsters. A few volunteers v/ho could not ke use ei avail,. b 
ideas vrore themselves too disinterested* One of them, a college coni 
v:as himself so tired of school, so unhappy about his need to ;r .t^nl 
interest in studies, that he could r.ot be interested or int crest a 
student in anything* then asked about his college paper, he sola ;| I 
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have no 



by -him, 
finally 



interest in it, why should ho ? 51 D:dl 
fcr the same reasons. But because he 
realised that he v/as the basis of the 



y newspapers v;ero rejectee 
was intelligent, ho 
problem — not the child. 



Children have an uncanny wa y of censing sincerity, and that is the 
main reason why projects must be very wiii f ng to accept a vide 'ar.ge 
of approaches and materials. 

Many volunteers and students feci most comfortable with 
what they recognise as regular school isaterials. Others want only 
different, new ideas at first. Most end up using both. Only those 
very few volunteers who lack real interest themselves end up with 
feeling and statements that ^nothing works, because they then selves 
lack the interest to offer anything vrith sincere expectations of 



success . 



The lack of materials v;us considered by some sponsoring 
agonci.es to oe one ox one junior no^os* Xn ^>arc, irem uno c wp o a. c r c e 
of this demonstration project, this does net score to be the case. 
This would seem to be more a lack of knowledge about the uvciiatlo 
resources. It was not necessary for the research staff to provide 
much material to projects with which it cooperated. The agency or 
board in charge found publishers and groups such as college woven* s 



boards very willing to help, feme publishers g£.vo materials so 
freely at first that they later had to decide criteria for salcc'iug 
projects to help, and they sometimes asked groups to not publicize 
their donations. However, seeming materials wee not a problem; fcr 
the groups in the demonstration project and for groups which had good 
organization end adequate leadership. Of course, many groups in who 
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inner-city had to buy expensive sets of materials v;hich were then in- 
adequately used, because of the instability of the projects* 

In any planning discussions of a new center, at least one 
professional would present the idea that only new materials must bo 
offered to these children because “they are so tired of old things , u 
This was sometimes a teacher, other times a social "worker, but always 
a professional. The non-professional and the volunteer never made 
such a statement. They seemed generally more aware of how under - 
equipped the public schools are and how great was the need of the 

t 

children* 

i 

When middle-class families want an encyclopedia, they nay 
buy a new one, or they may look at the want-ads for a recent one. * 
Those lower-class families whom we found who had such materials had 
paid the full price for the::;, and felt under pressure vrh enever a 
salesman came by to tell them that the one they had was not tie best. 
vJhen the children in several centers talked about books and how much 
they cost, a majority of them thought children 7 s bocks cost 1 hit cut 
$5*» It was reminiscent of what their parents thought about the coco 
of college. It, was something they hoped for, but not seriously, be- 

*r • 

cause they only knew that it costs “thousands of dollars. “ Vfnen they 
heard of the limited cost of local colleges, they found it hard uc 
believe* The same was true cf books for children. 

The centers undertook circulation of paperbacks although 
this was thought to be dificult to manage. This was done successfully 
by providing sandwich bags for she children to carry them in. At one 
center when books were bought at book sales, the staff busily erased 
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the price narks until one day a volunteer suggested that they he loft 
in* Fee children v;ere vsr2 r impressed that good books in good con- 
dition vrere available for 10 or 25 cents. They had never heard of 
such a tiling. Some parents asked about second-hand bookstores, end 
vere especially surprised to find that paperbacks, uhich they read, 
■were olso available there. They often c?ne then vith questions about 
encyclopedias and had to be assured that it was very nice for a family 
to have one, but that they should not feel under pressure to buy 
more because of a salesman. 7no staff pointed out that they did not 
have a variety of such materials in their hemes — and that both 
libraries and study centers had several different ones for children 
to use. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that supervisors 
also need an uppor me cl uy a or £:U0Ut..l aiGosr.Cc? ana coj.cs...uou c evolop— 
ment. The project conducted two city-wide conferences with selected 
, supervisors. In the long run, this activity needs to be located in 
a group such as the Mayor 1 s C amis si on on Mae: n Molaiicns or the 
Volunteer Bureau of the Metropolitan V.’elfaro Council. 
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Oli&dfl ZATI G3AL PK02ES -ISs CCIIIIlVT hll.lTCki 

Tne after school study center serves as a link between the 
families of the ncighborhocc and i he public school* In this chapter 
the experiences of parent involve:.: ant ero reported, including the 
parents and childrens 1 contact and images of the public school 
teachers and school admini s tr a tor ?• • In a real sense, one of the 
most important functions of the after school center staff is to 
speak to tho school on behalf of youngsters and parents* Tasso 
parents were found to bo excluded fren school contacts to a degree 
that was difficult to comprehend* 

was in the second year of the demonstration project 
that the principal investigator v;us invited to a public school in a 
neighboring city to meet with teachers and parcacs* ihc was told 
that they had a program of parent participation and ih c y were having 
regular meetings. fho v;euld reset vdLth tho teachers before sc!: col 
started early in the morning, ani then with the parents sxuotimo 
later* Tae following i3 an cxcm.'pt from her field notes about this 
experience: 

1 ./as very interested in seeing he; tho school had 
developed a program and how it operated, so I agreed 
to go. I did not realize ho:; extremely naive I urns 
until I got thmre. She meeting vaLth the teachers 
went very well, sinco they were a captive audience 
and this meeting was considered part of their regular 
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work* Ihey were mcro critical of tutoring and after 
school study centers than most groups of teachers 
■with whom I met* However, they did make several 
comments about how helpful it would be to them to 
have such a program* I thought the hostility might 
have resulted from their having been a captive 
audience; this group of teachers had been required, to 
meet with me at eight o 5 clock in the morning* Ordi- 
narily, such meetings that I have attended have been 
open to those who volunteered, and so probably 
attracted more people who were sympathetic* 



Xiere was time to tour the school and then I reported 
to the room where the parents meeting was hold* Al- 
though I had met quite a number of staff members by 
then, no ono had mentioned to me that the parents 7 
meetings were in fact “a complete flop." It was only 
after I got to the room and waited with the profes- 
sional teacher in charge of “parent involvement 77 that 
I realised that only one mother and one grandmother 
were going to appear* khen the teacher left the room 
for a while, I asked them hew many ordinarily appeared 
and they told me they had been the only Giles at every 
meeting* Ibis teacher did apologise for unis and said 
that it seemed to be very difficult to get the parents 
out in this neighborhood and suggested that we just 
have a casual discussion* 



Such audiences are by no means rare* On sno vl* CCC Cw sil o r* , 
the principal investigator vac asked to come to a library during 
“National Library Ueck" to discuss with parents he;: the library can 



help their children. 



This meeting was set up months in advance and the day be- 
fore the meeting, I was called again to make sure that 'die 
arrangements still stood* I arrived shortly before the 
meeting was to begin and found the library completely 
empty, except -for staff* I wondered if I had bean mis- 
taken in the date and finally someone went to look for the 



head librarian, fho assured - 









it was the right night 



and that it was a few minutes 



She chawed mu 



\ . ,V ^ 



the meeting would be held and then I asked if I could 
look at some books* X went off to one section of the 
library and returned at the time the meeting was supposed 
to begin. I was in a very large room with at least cue 
hundred chairs arranged in straight lines and a beauti- 
ful display on the walls and the only people there to 
admire it were the head librarian and myself* She 
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explained to ir,o that she had just taken the Job ar.d 
therefore did not fool responsible for this :1s take* In 
ruct- the previous librarian was not responsible either 
because these meetings v;orc required by the library 
board* 

i a few id nut oo, one vx>raan arrived and said that oho 
'•’ally coco only because she wonted to :icct reo 
she had read about one of ray publications, Vie 
sat am chatted for a while* the woman -was an ardent 
library user and i;as concerned that the library was 
hardly being used by anyone. The librarian asked us 
bo til for suggestions about what she could do. 

Just as wo walled cut the door together* the one visitor 
offered no ride heme* and the librarian ashed her if 
she had scan ny bock Helpin 9 Ha rd a , She said r.o and that 
she would like to. The librarian, therefore, opened a 
snail office ar.d said : 1 keep sc::.c of the controversial 
books here in lay private office and people have to ask 
for then* 5 Che brought out a copy of j ny bock fron what 
apparently was this category (since at dealt with volun- 
teers) and gave it to the v:or.an to check out* 



Hi 3 principal investigator : ovur a sir: year period, had cr.- 
countered frequent cerrrunity and parent ir.vcf.vcr.cnt meetings sponsored 
by schools and libraries which failed to produce much of a reopens:,. 
Experiences with community based progress wore more oftc.. successful* 
Hv.o or three people interested in starting a volunteer educational 
project would talk with friends and then would ask if they could bring 
their friends along so that they could ell participate in tie dis- 



cussion* A group which started out to be two or three would ‘.r di- 
nar ily end up being at least six people. the cruvuplea of tin. nestings 
that completely failed were in large bureaucracies, cuch as the school 
and the library, v/hile study centers erl tutoring projects are net 
bureaucratised to the point where they cannot a cult when something is 
an obvious flop and cancel a mooting which will have no relevance 
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except to be recorded in an official report* 

P? r exit Involvement 

As ono coal for study centers^ cur orientation arterial 3 
lasted ,r to develop approaches for reacting the fn;iliec of the 
youngsters wh c are being served* 11 Some early projects which were 
not part of the deacons trati on effort tried in various ways to :, fcrce :r 
pai'ticipation by parents. Sene had discussion groups for pleats, to 
which they had to cone if they wished their children to p;r tied pate* 
From the beginning, wo rejected this prison philosophy but realized 
the importance of helping families to support both the work of the 
study center and of the schools* 

Both local and national ::mt oriole prepared about tutoring 
projects have taliped about parent involvement mainly in tame of the 
need to have a "parent advisory board*" lot a single one of vac 
succ533iul progecto that wo ooservea an e.»~. co^o over na g on o. loo- 
tive ^parent advisory board*** The research project did work eloeJLv 
with parents’ block groups in setting up the study center at the 
public housing site, and net with these grow 33 twice a year after- 
wards to discuss programs with them.. 

Parent invoJ,vcr.;cnt starts with the basic obligation of 
tutoring projects or stud* centers to secure the parent’s permission 
in vrriting for the children to participate in the program, cr in 
special events and trips* This vras done in the four centers with 
vrhich the research project cooperated, out it is often act asouucd 
by many sponsoring agencies as their responsibility* It would seem 
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on obvious first way of respecting tho legal rights of parents — end 
their moral responsibility for their children- o welfare. 

In addition, except for Gil?, the centers end assume 
responsibility for informing parents about the prepress, cr lade cf 
it, of their children* A fain, oh is should bo assumed a basic respon- 
sibility but is oft on not mentioned as a first step in parent involve 
xaent • 

Hie extreme position of claiming that f1 no thing can bo done 
for a child unless tho family is involved ;: is contradicted by the 
tradition of years of experience of tend: ere, religious leaders and 
neighbors who have helped children ^d.th or without their parents 
help, end sometimes despite the parents- initial uivnllilrgyn r. j to 
support tho child* 

Despite the widespread asu^.ptica that lower-class parents 
arc hostile to the schools, our experience was that they were much 
less verbal in criticising schools and teachers than so-esiled 
ir nidoI e-class 51 ' parents* Hioy are fully aware of how dependent on the 
schools their children are and as their children start out for school 
they are deeply concerned* lacy knew very v;ell 'diet education in 
essential for their children to bo successful in life* Since sen eel 
is known to them to be the only hope for their children, tie parcntcl 
groups v;e dealt with did not believe in attacking tho only hope thp 
thought they had. they are not prepared to assist, ha, rover, and ef'-v 
become indifferent as the school fails their children* 

,l hiddle class 1 * parents often ml-re disparaging ran eras about 
their schools and teachers* These 
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sumo people have read books 



why parents should not fi£it in front of children* but rn any have never 
realised that their attacks on their school cue as damaging to their 
children* Vfnile they would not consider telling their pediatrician 
how to take care of their sick child > th oy often have no hesitation 
in telling the schools and teachers her;; to educa to near cn-.xora.i* 

This was not the case in our contacts with “iruier-city 1 parents* 

We wore convinced that the best way to reach a parent was 
to help his child* If successful* the parents would accept and supper 
v;hat v;e wore doing* ihey had a right to know what the program sought 
to accomplish# Centers had an obligation to tell parents that this 
work was only spppl event ary * end could not take tho place of work in 
school* Such terms as 1 remedial reading : wore never used* ihe 
emphasis* on forms given to parents* was on w extra individual help 
so that the child* s sckoolvrork °an improve* 51 

It is particularly important to evaluate each type of 
family contact* £11? reported a very laigo percentage of * r oecusicr.al ,: 
contacts with parents* Actually* the content of these contacts was 
found to be almost completely in telephone calls made because the 
attendance of children v:as irregular* Another reason for lack of 



contacts with parents was that the college tutors usually met the: a* 
students at the center* before going on outings* and returned tiun 



there# Tic other groups never used tnc eouay cent 



place for outings but required volunteers to call for cliildm. at 
their homos and return then ihero at a tine known to the purc:-.us* 
1\qxI to SIS?* the South Shore center reported the least 



Inis was pertly duo to the location or. the 
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contact with parents 



second floor of the local V T' building, on a commercial street* Both 
children and volunteers lived vd.thin a fev; bio els radius, but came by 
appointment* Ordinarily, parents only called for ai appoint.^. at if 
they vrere concerned enough to want to tall to the staff * Parer fa v; ere 
encouraged to come to register their dailoren, but many did not* Ihe 
staff felt tii at the parents 4 * responsibility was to see that their 
children attended, end that they had no right to expect more from 
then* In addition, the South Shore center was located in a riddle- 
class community, where many of the staff had personal and professional 



contacts with the schools* Problem 
and chc need for referral to ether 
back to the schools, with success* 



s such as concern with eyesight, 
services or agencies, were referred 



Borrow worked as closely v/ich ur. c schools as cn cy coho, uiC cmio 
problems mere often resulted in the study center staff feeling that 
they had to become involved, and even find facilities for the children, 
because of the absence of adequate channels in the inner-city* 

ihc type 3 of behavior problems were different at the various 
centers and thus produced different types of parental involvement* 

Since South Shore v:as the most formal, it v:ac not equipped vo handle 
difficult children. Vfnile all the study centers agreed that severe 
behavior problems were not appropracco canaiaavos for uuuorvng, tne 
sheer access to both *.^rth Paid: and Wollcc-Iurrow meant that :hc 
lruaits of acceptable behavior v:ero very much breeder * Tue climes -1 j 
of South Shore was obviously, visibly different, because they were 
individual children ik o came only by formal appointment for irmivi-iuel 
tutoring* Both North Park a/.ci Welle s-Darrov had children vho 
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sometimes came as members of groups, or with friends to visit or to 
do homework, and then were often only slowly able to accept individual 
help* 

Unlike South Shore, both North Park and Welle s-Lar r ow were 
located within residential buildings. 3oth centers had the childrens 
families living next door, and children who knew that the staff could 
easily meet their parents, and who immediately either asked that their 
mothers come by the center or that the volunteers or coordinator 
"come meet my mother . tr During tho summer particularly, at both study 
centers, children walked around the caenunity with their classes or 
volunteers, and met members of the family on the street. At VJeiies- 
Darrow the first day the center opened, a summer school group went 
out searching for leaves, and met one of the mothers who had been a 
Girl Scout leader, and who was most helpful with suggestions, Inc 
first day that North Park opened, children in. one large family were 
given individual appointments for one evening a week, went homo, and 
immediately came back with a note from their mother. They JI have no 
place to sit to do their homework — cculd they please ccne every night 
Oust for that?" X note was sent he no saying that, of course, they 
could. From the minute they opened, both centers -wore a part of the 
neighborhood, simply by being there. Beth were very interested in 
reaching the families, but there was little in the experience of 
volunteer groups to guide their efforts. But because both staffs 
were sincerely interested in supporting both the schools and the 
hemes, they gradually developed meaningful relations with the 
families served. 
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One immediate problem that staff became aware of in con- 



tacts with parents was the unwillingness of seme children to take 
home books or materials. She public school discouraged such practice 
and the children complained that they had no safe place to keep then. 
After some children expressed no interest in books for a long tine, 
the -volunteers found that they were really afraid to take then hone, 
for fear something would happen to them. 

In the housing project center, this problem was mentioned 
at each parentis meeting at the beginning of a now yoar. Hey were 
told that the library was available and that it 'was hoped that the 



children would use it freely. Tney could help by finding a place for 
each child to keep his books and papers, so that he could be respon- 



sible for them. We knew from experience that some children would 
otherwise feel reluctant to use the library. At the storefront center 
this suggestion was sometimes made to parents individually. 



Children later mentioned the places 



their mothers 



found for 



them, such as a high cupboard shelf or a dresser drawer* 



He idea oi 



having such a place seemed new to many children, and they would often 
mention what they ‘were going to put with 5 c their private papers.” 



He staff afterwards doubted that 



any' other 



^ ^ r**. 

vs t '~ w \ v m 



theirs had meant as much to the parents and children. Volunteer staff 
could anticipate this problem in inner-city neighborhoods, because it 
is apparently a constant concern for the children. Papers and bocks 
are mislaid, younger children destroy them, or they are thrown out 
because no one realizes that the child wants to save them. 



Among the projects that the children make for themselves, a 
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simple shelf to go over their bed was perhaps the nest popular. The 
girls especially liked to cover boxes with contact paper to be used 
for private treasures, and would cone back to the center to report 
that everyone in the family wanted one and they wanted to make m ore* 
The privacy of tutoring sessions was obviously important to 
the children. Often, they jealously guarded against intrusion of 
others into ,T my lesson*** Volunteers who wore unaware of their feeling 
sometimes found that an outing was spoiled for the child because the 
volunteer thoughtlessly invited siblings or friends to share the trip* 
n Sharing** was an obvious problem for the children, and the volunteers 
usually became awrare of how much the individual contact meant to 



children who had to share so much all the time. Even the physical 
setting emphasized the privacy of tutoring to the children? and they 
were quick to assert their rights. .A table at which they sat with a 
volunteer was w our table*** or “my table 5 * and -they returned to the same 
place week after week. If someone else happened to be sitting there? 
the child would wait patiently, or mere often during trie first weeks, 
demand **my table. 51 

The housing project, with its six attractive rooms on' two 
floors, was enjoyed physically. Even if the group were small and 
worked together, children would often walk through the extra rooms, 
seeming to enjoy the luxury of walking through rooms and closing 
doors. No matter how small the group, seme would ask to go upstairs 
and work in pairs of two or three. “Flaying school** was a favorite 
activity after homework was finished, and saall groups would go up- 
stairs to play, closing the door. Two children who had the same 
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assignment would ask during homework tine to go upstairs and work 
alone* A box of dress-up clothes used for drama groups was used 
nearly every day by a small group of girls, who would go upstairs 
and shut themselves into a room. Nearly every day, the six rooms 
were used most of the time, because the children seemed to enjoy the 
availability of privacy* Sometimes, children expressed the same • 
need by asking if they could move to a corner, or to the other end 
of the room* 



At the storefront center, there was only a small backroom 
available, which was usually used by children who wanted to do home- 



work and who were not being tutored that evening;* If available, one 
or two children would move there with their tutors at the childrens 



request* 

Despite the apparent wish for privacy of groups or pairs, 

the children never asked to work alone in a room. This was suggested 

for individual projects a few times, where the chrld needed a lot of 

space* They preferred a table at the end of the room* The staff 

could not remember a single child ever physically isolating himself 

from the rest, and the children are seldom scon alone* They came to 

the center, worked, played and participated in pairs or threes* At 

the homework center, these units were of friends; at the storefront, 

they were of siblings, linen one child missed attending the center, 

the other one or two were not apt to be there, and, in remembering the 

children, the volunteers and staff realized that they remembered them 

often as part of a pair or a small group* It was hard to picture soma 

« 

children without the best friend or sister who was always there. 
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North Park 



The main contact "with parents came because the coordinator 
and sons volunteers lived in the immediate neighborhood -within a few 
blocks of the center. They saw the children on the streets, and 
they themselves were often on the streets and known to the residents. 
The study center remained open during Christmas vacation except for • 
one week, during which time a party was hold for the diildren. The 
staff brought records, and the children danced. Some diildren com- 
plained that they were the "squarest records” they ever heard, and 
they ran home and brought back their own pop tune records. After 
this experience, the children were always asked to bring records. 

This study center remained open through all of the spring 
vacation, and closed only for national holidays. This helped to avoid 
the disruption at mo3t centers, in starting over again after holidays, 
and it was obviously the time when the children needed the center the 



most, since they were at very loose ends during any vacation time. 
Sometimes special programs could also be planned for legal holidays. 



but if not, the center was closed for that one day. 

Contacts with parents during the. first year were individual, 
and mostly the result of telephone calls or personal calls on families 
if children did not attend regularly. The coordinator together with a 
student tr nelper n preferred to go to the home, instead of telephoning, 
to see if the parents and child were interested in continuing at the 
center. In time, the volunteers also discovered that it was productive 
to do home visits instead of telephone calls. Most of the children who 
were regularly late or failed to show up were children from homes 
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without phones 



• These scored to he the poorest end most disorganized 
families* Eight of fifty homes did not have phones, and there 
children were consistently the ones who took the longest to learn to 
keep appointments* 

The staff felt that the families appreciated their concern, 
and they more often found out reasons for the children not attending* 
Even the excuse that they n forgot i: had a different meaning in some 
cases* For example, in one case the mother came heme from work late, 
and had to prepare dinner for a very large family* Several of her 
children had appointments on different evenings* She was very 
sincere in wanting them to attend, had asked them to remind her, and 
was quick to blame herself for not always r numbering* V7r.cn a staff 
member acltnowledged that it must be vary difficr.lt, and that it was 
unfortunato that they could not all attend on the same evening, the 
mother hesitantly asked for help* Together, they made a list of the 
appointments and at the mother* s suggestion, placed it prominently in 
the kitchen* Tims, they solved a problem that would . been more 
difficult to handle by phone* 

Within the first two months volunteers iiiiO reaae a nu a auJcU. 
trips with their children, meeting them in the homes and in this '.av. 
meeting the parents* Because this study center closed only at th e 
end of the summer for tv:o w r ec::s, there was no other mem'or ci eruption 
in tutoring* Before tho study center reopened each fall, vhc co- 
ordinator -called on the families to ro-registcr tho children* This 
gave her an opportunity to see those parents when che did nee I mow • 
V7ccVm..ds wero the best time for these visits. Families idth a phe/.j 
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were connoted for an appoirfunont ; c there received a note that the 
coordinator would conic by at a specific time. 

iho staff often discussed their wish to offer more to the 
faini lies of the children, and have mere contact with them* Jan :? oper. 
house” held during the first two months of the contorts operation 
had brought nany conm unity people, but few parents. In the spring, 
the study center was offered a free production of ”Puss in Boots” by 
a volunteer theatrical group, v.hich helped to arrange rental of an 
auditorium in the some building as the study center. After the play, 
the study center was opei for the families to \lsit. Bespits t he 
fact that it was a children * s play, most mothers came with their 
study center da 11 dr on and* smaller children* Kofrcdueonts were carved 
in the study center, and more than half the families were represented# 
A short time later, a..o ssaef was offered a free pro- 
duction of ” Through the Looking Glass” by a professional group, with 
only two days 1 notice, fee ov:ncr of the bar across the street, vho 
had supported the center with funds arc equipment ^ offered ihc sec end 
floor of his building, free, The staff was cone am od that there would 
not be time to notify the families, but the childr u ’ccoa over *sr. *.• 
job. Tne response was excellent* AH of the children ar.d moss of the 
volunteers attended. Almost every fc. dly was represented by as Icn-i 
an older . inling and a large number of fathers came. In contract to 
the children’s play, everyone v:a3 very dressed. up fer this evening at 
the theatre, juio production, without scenery, was an ideal choice for 
a family party. Ihe play cculd bo understood on many different levels 
it was sophisticated, yet familiar* Afterwards, there was a greet 
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deal of discussion among the children that they had expected to see 

curtains and properties on the stage* Some had not seen a profes- 

* 

sional production before ar.d had thought that scenery and curtains 
were essential. They talked as if they had seen something very new 
and amazing. Since the entertainment ? .a held outside of iho study 
center, there was no discussion of its education work — no ” strings” 
were attached. V&ile many might not consider such an event as ”parent 

to - 

participation,/ so far as the staff was concerned, it was a most 
rewarding evening for all three — volunteers, children and their 
families. 

During the first year, the contacts with parents were 
quite limited to situations that arose in the study center. These 
contacts involved children who had a problem other than a disciplin- 
ary one. Discipline at the study center was considered to be a staff 
responsibility, not to be imposed on the parents. Host common was 
concern with the need for glasses. The school was asked first about 
the suspected need and usually, but not always, was aware of it. 

They had encouraged the parents to get glasses. The concern of a 
volunteer or the coordinator was enough to cause the parents to do 
what they had simply put off doing. Some had unrealistic ideas about 
the cost, and it was helpful to make referrals for them. Cf a dozen 
children only one accepted a volunteer 5 s offer to escort the child 
for an examination. This was a family where the mother was dead and 
the father worked long hours. He was most willing to take care of 
the problem, but needed help in escorting the child. 

During the second year, both parents of children in the 
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study center and parents iho lived near began to call or cc.no by v.lth 
questions. Tnis happened about tut.ee a v;eck, and tho staff felt some 
concern that they could easily become a referral agency, but the 
aaoiuit of such inquiries remained steady during “the next several years 
It seems obvious that the center vill remain a place to turn to eith 
educational, problems, unless the schools develop a different image. 

One concern was children being assigned to EXH rooms, (She sc arc 
rooms for Edu cable Mentally Handicapped children.) Znree parents 
came independently to the v writer to ask v;hat it means that their 
children were Agoing to bo kicked out.'* 7ne use of EMi rooms was 
explained to them, and they were encouraged to talk to the school 
about their concerns, but it was doubtful if any did. 

Each year, an open house eras In old for parents at the study 
center* the children read poems ^ and scam read original evi tings. 
Approximately three fourths of the fcmilics cure cal'; time. 

For many parents, Ecrth ?ark v;as the only agency available 
to their children. As a result of contacts with March For k, s:r.:s 
parents have been able to begin to use osier agencies in ‘die neighbor- 
hood. It is difficult for ::iddlc class people to ur.dor stand lev un- 
available a facility is to lovrer class children because it is awn 
three blocks away, or across a dangerous street. Two agencies union 
had activities for children were not originally seen by esc parents 
as available for this reason* One, si;-; blocks nun*/, was simmy cue 
of bounds because of the neighborhood through which ‘the children had 
to calk to get there* Another, times blocks away, was available only 
to older children since their parents believed they could csf-ly go 
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there. A branch public library two blocks aivay was in a gloomy 
location and considered out of bounds for moot children. Two years 
later, when the area was properly limited, this facility became . 
available to more children. But the geographical constriction of the 
lives of lower-class children is a continual shock to middle-class 
volunteers. Small children are confined to their homes or the street 
in front of their apartment building after school* Pre-adolescent 
and even adolescent children are often confined to their city block. 
This does not mean that there are not some children who are quite 
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sters are a minority even in the population of the North Park study 
center. This storefront ’center v:as within vralking distance of Old 
Town 5 the lake, and a 200. Most children went to these places with 
their volunteers, for the first time. The tr Icop n was a favorite 



excursion and many children claimed never to have been there before 






One problem which did not occur at this storefront was the 
use of the center as a baby-sitting service. This had happened in 
middle-class neighborhoods, but the difference seems to be in the 
concept of what baby-sitting is. Che children in the storefront 
neighborhood were on the streets for hours unsupervised, then a 
family did. have a teen-ager to cure for the children, her job seemed 



limited to serving food at mealtime. 

Parents of the Worth Park storefront center children dud 
not seem concerned about the safety of their children, in contrast 
to the W ell e s- Dar r ow housing project parents vho wanted their children 
escorted home after dark* During the first three years of the North 
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over: 



Park center’s operation, t ho staff had to continually encourage 
small children to go homo at nine o’clock at right, when the center 

closed. Tney would begin to play in the street, and it was not un- 
usual for an eight year old boy to bn the oldo3t in a group walking 
hane several blocks at night® This changed after the riots in the 
spring of 1968, and parents began to escort their children, The 
children were no longer alv;ays in the street* ihc street in which 
the study center is located was subjected to discriminate damage, 
with some stores broken into and outers simply having the windov-s 
marked up® Zee study center was not hit® However, demolition of 
unsound buildings is going on near the center and the neighborhood 
gradually being invaded ‘by groups of young men iron a nearby housing 
project. Although these changes had been going on for some time, it 
was only after riots nearby that par ones became concerned about the 
safety of their children, there previously only one family had in- 
sisted on having an adult escort the children, after the riots 
nearly all children were escorted to and from the canter by alula.. * 



yr all e c~ T?r r ov: 

Meetings with parents were held at the beginning of each 
new semester ao one V. ell os— narrow conwv/c, a* .a w 

at the end of summer school. At registration time, the par end u -at 
in one room, and the children in another irith came of the staff* 
Although not required, since the children were registered in udv on c c 
and parent 3 had already signed a fora registering them, the turn-cut 
was very good. Most children had some adult came o.i registration 
night. Znere were only two or three fathers, and some mothers 
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explained that they could not stay long but the children had in- 



sisted that they come* At ^graduation 11 at tie end of the euvuer 
program, every child had serr.c one iron his fa ally present* This 
might be an older brother or sister, but in .ill but a fox cases, the 



mothers cane* 1-iar.y more fathers cane to 






about a third of the families* 



At the first meeting, the parents were told of the schcc.de 
and volunteers were introduced* An effort was made 'bo toll them as 
much as possible about what their children would be doing* Th cy were 
encouraged to visit, and to call -che contei* jf they had any questions. 
The first summer, no one cane to visit and only a couple cf calls 
came von en children were ill* This increased slowly during tho next 
semester. Bore parents called* Che said, ?: you always called me 
when he was absent, so I ‘thought you ? d like i.s to c:il.' :: Cue sounded 

very hesitant^ as if fearful ‘chat this gesture would bo rebuffed* 

^*cy gi ^du a lly ecccpwcu Ci*e mew tnau die cc..ucr dd ampreciato suen 
calls, ana it became very unusual for a child to miss and for tie 
family r.ot to let the center know* 

Besides introducing the volunteers to ps-rents, and telling 
them of center activities since the last previous mooting, tho effort 
was made to explain the success in terms of the cooperation of school, 
homo and study center. Bach or.c had roeponsdl-ilitics, mad that cf 
parents primarily involved seeing that their children attended school 
regularly, and that they had adequate opportunity to do their hcu.u- 
v;ork. 



The group meetings 
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said anything* Oh ere were always positive cements* but only once 
did a parent express concern about the program* She wanted to know 
if her child could be assigned to all academic classes, and no craft s 
or other activities# The coordinator went over the schedule with 
her, and she seemed satisfied when she found that the program was 
heavily academic# It was after the group meetings that the main con- 
tact came between staff and parents# Individually, the parents seemed 
to feel much more free to ask a variety of questions, often about their 
children in the program but also about other children at home# The 
staff came away from these meetings feeling that nearly every parent 
in the room wanted some kind of assurance about her children, or 
some factual information about the availability of school programs of 
which, they had heard, but about which they seemed fearful to approach 
the schools# 

The testing was explained to the parents, and they were 
offered the test results for their children# This was the only center 
in which tests were showed to most of the parents, who, because of the 
offer at the registration meeting, called later and asked for an 
appointment# Besides sharing then the test, there was always an 
explanation of what the scores meant, and what the child had been told. 

VJhile the coordinators at all four centers knew; the children, 
at Welle s-Barrow and North Park the staff also knew the parents# 

Partly because of the parent meetings at tfelles-Darrevr, the coordinator 
saw the parents much more often# There v/as also an obvious difference 
in the way that information was communicated in the community# The 
housing project liras a more isolated community, and a great deal of in- 
formation was passed by 'word of mouth# Parents very f ten referred to 
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the experience of another parent, when they celled a this was never 
true at North Park* The parents thens wives had to decide that the 
center liras available, without knowing of others* experiences* After 
a few mothers at Welles came to learn about their child * s reading 
scores, the rest seemed immediately aware that this was possible, and 
began to call for appointments* 

The children in the housing project were often very aware 
of activities in other homes nearby* They were much mare apt to know 
who had skipped school, who got a beating last night, and whose 
mother was called, to school* The accrual number of contacts with 
families was not a lot greater than at North Park, but included more 
families# The contacts were mere diffuse and included at least a 
nominal contact, thro ugh discussion of the test results, with nearly 
every mother* The number of one-parent homes was very similar in 
the two settings, but the staff was more aware of the efforts of the 
mothers in the housing project, who seemed very open about seeking 
help* They were, of course, usually mothers of mere capable young- 
sters, who no doubt contributed greatly to the fact that their 
children did achieve* The fact that they* were more interested in 
opportunities for their children, nor c concerned about their high 
school placement and availability of special program and opportunities 
should have been expected* 

The children seemed very aware of the close relationship 
between home and the study center* then a volunteer became angry 
with a child one day and threatened to call his mother, he startled 
her by saying, ?, Go ahead* You talked 'bo her all the time anyway * :t 
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